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WHAT    MASSACHUSETTS    IS    CONTRIBUTING    TO    THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OP  GENERAL  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

IT  is,  perhaps,  but  little  known  what  a  great  impetus,  for  general 
and  practical  good,  workers  in  the  field  of  scientific  medicine 
in  Massachusetts  have  given,  not  only  to  the  State  and  to  New 
England,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  It  v/ould  more  than  cover  the 
space  allotted  to  this  brief  review  to  even  mention  all  the  many 
branches  connected  with  medicine  which  have  been  developing  in 
Massachusetts  and  which  have  brought  practical  good  to  the  world 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  Massachusetts  physicians,  many  of 
whom  are  represented  in  the  volumes  of  this  most  excellent  work. 

Witness  the  high  standard  of  medical  ethics,  which  has  been  a 
leaven  that  has  permeated  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  purifying 
the  medical  profession  at  large,  has  made  clear  to  the  laity  the  rela- 
tion of  medical  science  to  the  great  work  of  protecting  the  people. 

Witness  the  advanced  medical  knowledge  which  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  the  hygiene  of  the 
school  children,  making  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  models 
of  broad,  intelligent  principles  for  the  Avhole  world. 

Witness  the  masterful  grasp  of  the  subject  of  development  in 
its  relation  to  vocation  and  to  the  degree  of  work  as  adapted  to  the 
lives  of  young  people,  which  our  far-seeing  and  humane  physicians 
have  shown,  and  through  which  Massachusetts  holds  such  a  high 
place  among  the  other  states  of  the  Union  in  its  laws  relating  to 
Child  Labor. 

Witness  the  careful  and  advanced  research  work  in  the  province 
of  the  investigation  of  foods  and  the  exposure  of  frauds  connected 
with  the  vital  problems  of  health  which  our  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  has  so  fearlessly  carried  out  through  its  medical 
members.  A  consideration  of  this  work  and  what  it  means  to  the 
people  and  to  the  State  can  only  fill  our  minds  with  admiration  and 
make  us  appreciate  what  an  example  for  the  world  has  been  given 
by  Massachusetts  in  the  last  few  decades. 
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What,  however,  I  especially  wish  to  dwell  upon  in  this  short 
chapter  are  two  most  important  medical  projects,  which  have  been 
started  in  our  State,  and  which,  when  accomplished,  will  represent 
conditions  of  far-reaching  benefit  to  mankind.  First,  the  great 
impetus  given  to  the  subject  of  prevention  of  disease  in  connection 
with,  which  the  name  of  a  Massachusetts  physician,  and  a  most 
advanced  worker  in  scientific  research,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
substantiate  what  I  am  saying.  Second,  the  idea  of  centralization 
in  medical  work  and  thought  that  is  being  developed  in  the  group 
of  buildings  which  is  about  to  surround  the  Harvard  University 
Medical  School. 

It  is  the  conception  of  the  physicians  of  the  State  to  so  centralize 
these  scientific  workshops  that  by  union  of  action  in  each  other's 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  resulting  discoveries,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  discoveries,  may  be  increased  in  value 
through  the  saving  of  time  and  unity  of  interest.  The  great  and 
vital  subject  of  preventive  medicine,  which,  further  developed, 
will  constitute  a  vast  power  for  saving  and  prolonging  life,  will  be 
fostered  and  broadened  by  the  opportunities  which  will  be  given  it 
to  carrj'  out  the  great  fundamental  principle,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  causes  of  disease  is  of  greater  importance  to  mankind  than  the 
attemipt  to  cure.  In  other  words,  and  in  words  first  spoken  by  one 
of  our  greatest  Massachusetts  investigators,  "it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  to  determine  what  the  various  bacteria,  producers  of 
disease,  are,  as  it  is  to  discover  what  they  do. ' ' 

A  few  words  here,  will,  I  think,  be  of  interest  in  a  description  of 
this  centralization — which  will,  when  once  established,  show  that 
Massachusetts  is  a  leader  of  wonderful  prowess  in  the  fight  for  ex- 
tinction which  is  being  carried  on  between  the  virulent  organisms, 
producing  sickness  and  death,  and  resistant  human  beings. 

The  idea  of  the  centralization  of  all  subjects  connected  with 
medicine  emanated  from  IVIassachusetts  physicians.  The  new  Har- 
vard Medical  School  buildings  are,  indeed,  primarily  intended  to  be 
iised  for  teaching  purposes  and  to  prepare  physicians  for  their  life 's 
work.  They,  however,  also  represent  a  series  of  research  laborato- 
ries where  all,  in  close  touch,  can  work  for  the  common  end,  namely, 
a  knowledge  of  ill  that  pertains  to  the  physical  condition  of  human 
beings,  the  perfection  of  their  development,  the  protection  of  that 
development  from  influences  chemical  or  bacteriological,  and  in  the 
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presenting  of  the  results  of  their  research  work  to  the  workers  in 
the  closely  allied  clinical  laboratories  in  the  surrounding  hospitals. 
The  placing  of  these  hospitals  in  close  connection  with  these  research 
laboratories  and  the  bearing  which  this  has  on  the  practical  adapta- 
tion of  these  researches  is  unique,  and  will  be  a  subject  of  pride  for 
the  citizens  of  New  England.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  I  know,  will  this  grouping  for  an  especial  purpose  be  so  well 
represented  as  in  this  collection  of  buildings. 

The  principle  will  here  for  the  first  time  be  enunciated  that  the 
study  of  life  and  the  manifold  primary  causes  of  death  should  be  begun 
at  birth,  and  not  in  the  middle  or  later  periods  of  development,  as 
is  usually  done  in  medical  curricula.  The  beUef  is  held  now  very 
generally,  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  investigations  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  life,  that  infants  need,  for  their  best  study  and  care, 
an  entirely  separate  system  from  the  child  or  adult.  It  is  also  now 
well  recognized  that  to  perfect  this  study  and  care  of  infants,  that  is, 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  a  hospital,  especially  adapted  to 
their  needs  and  to  their  immature  stage  of  development,  should  be 
provided,  just  as  special  laboratories  are  provided  for  special  sub- 
jects whether  it  be  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  chemistry, 
pathology,  or  for  the  different  branches  of  biology. 

In  like  manner  it  has  been  found  that  children  were  not  studied 
and  treated  to  advantage  when  treated  in  the  same  hospitals  with 
adults,  so  that  in  this  new  centralized  group  of  hospitals  provision 
is  being  made  for  what  are  practically  distinct  stages  of  development. 

The  Infants'  Hospital,  one  of  the  buildings  in  this  group,  will 
be  for  babies  in  the  first  two  years  of  life,  and  here  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  care  of  premature  infants,  necessitating  special 
apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation.  Also  as  it  is  the  precise  and 
skilful  modification  of  milk,  which  at  this  period  of  existence  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  treatment,  a  model  milk  laboratory  will 
be  provided. 

In  a  separate  building  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  Infants'  Hos- 
pital will  be  the  Children's  Hospital  for  children  from  two  to  twelve 
years,  provided  with  an  especial  equipment  adapted  to  this  more 
advanced  stage  of  development,  and  including  an  orthopedic  depart- 
ment so  necessary  for  children. 

Closely  connected  with  these  hospitals  dealing  with  the  earlier 
periods  of  life  will  be  an  adult  hospital  where  the  mature  and  later 
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stages  of  development  will  be  studied  with  apparatus  adapted  to 
these  later  periods  of  life.  Here,  also,  will  be  found  hospitals  for 
more  chronic  forms  of  disease;  also  for  the  special  study  of  cancer, 
with  which  the  name  of  a  Massachusetts  physician  will  always  be 
intimately  associated.  There  will  also  be  a  most  advanced  dental 
school,  representing  a  branch  of  medical  art  which  is  each  year  hold- 
ing a  more  important  place  in  the  minds  of  both  physician  and  laity 
in  practical  science  and  in  preventive  medicine. 

When  we  consider,  then,  what  this  centralized  group  of  buildings 
will  really  mean,  we  can  well  point  to  it  as  an  impressive  example 
of  what  Massachusetts  is  doing,  not  only  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  but  as  presenting  to  the  human  race  a  wonderful 
guide  and  aid  for  its  future  needs  and  protection. 
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MYRON  DAYTON  ALLEN 

MYRON  D.  ALLEN,  teacher,  newspaper  publisher,  and 
business  man,  was  born  in  Enfield,  Connecticut,  on  May 
1,  1843,  and  died  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  April 

29,  1914. 

His  father  was  Elam  Allen,  Jr.  (November  26,  1804-December 
20,  1849)  and  his  mother  was  Miranda  Olmsted,  daughter  of 
Simeon  Olmsted,  who  was  born  on  April  21,  1811,  and  died  on  June 

30,  1900,  her  mother  being  Abigail  Collins. 

His  father  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  interested  in  politics,  and 
fond  of  reading,  and  his  mother  was  a  woman  who  exerted  a  strong 
influence  over  her  son's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Both  his  parents  were  of  English  descent.  The  mother  was 
directly  descended  from  Governor  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth. 
Another  ancestor  was  Samuel  Allen,  who  came  from  Braintree, 
Essex,  England,  in  1632,  and  settled  at  Windsor,  Connecticut ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  James  Olmsted,  an  ancestor  on  the  mother's  side, 
settled  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

A  third  ancestor,  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  was 
Miles  Morgan,  who  sailed  with  a  party  from  Bristol,  England,  in 
1636,  and  settled  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Although  the 
youngest  person  in  the  party,  being  only  twenty  years  old,  he  soon 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and  was  continually 
assigned  to  positions  of  trust.  His  statue  in  Court  Square,  Spring- 
field, erected  two  hundred  and  ten  years  later,  is  a  lasting  tribute 
to  his  ability  and  virtues. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that,  soon  after  he  had  received  his  allot- 
ment of  land  in  Springfield,  he  started  back  to  Boston  on  foot,  with 
an  Indian  guide,  to  meet  and  marry  a  young  English  girl,  Prudence 
Gilbert,  by  name,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  on  the 
voyage  from  England,  and  who,  with  her  parents,  had  settled  at 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  Immediately  after  their  marriage,  he  pur- 
chased in  Beverly  a  horse,  which  was  loaded  with  Mrs.  Morgan's 
household  goods,  and  the  party  returned  to  Springfield,  the  Indian 
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guide  and  the  horse  going  on  ahead,  and  Morgan  and  his  bride  fol- 
lowing on  foot.  On  October  4,  1675,  Springfield  was  burned  by  the 
Indians,  and  their  son,  Pelatiah,  then  25  years  old,  was  killed.  Mr. 
Morgan  died  on  May  29,  1699. 

Another  noted  ancestor  was  Deacon  Edward  Collins,  who  came 
from  Essex  County,  England,  in  1638,  and  settled  in  Cambridge. 
His  two  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel,  graduated  at  Harvard,  the  one 
in  1649  and  the  other  in  1660,  and  both  became  distinguished 
ministers. 

Still  another  ancestor  was  John  Abbe,  who  came  from  England 
in  1636,  and  settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

A  direct  descendant  from  him,  Captain  Thomas  Abbe,  of  Enfield, 
Connecticut,  made  himself  distinguished  on  April  19,  1775,  when  a 
horseman  came  from  Boston  to  Enfield,  arriving  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  called  Captain  Abbe  from  the  church  to  tell  him  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington. 

The  Captain  went  home  at  once,  got  his  drum,  and  marched 
around  the  church,  drumming  until  the  people  came  out,  and 
formed  a  company  then  and  there,  which  started  for  Boston  that 
night. 

In  memory  of  Captain  Abbe,  a  direct  descendant  living  at  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  to  erect  during  the  coming  summer,  in  front 
of  the  Enfield  Church,  a  marble  monument  costing  $20,000,  and  the 
town  of  Enfield  has  recently  voted  to  give,  and  prepare,  the  ground 
for  the  monument. 

An  ancestry  such  as  this  could  not  fail  to  have  an  inspiring  in- 
fluence upon  the  growing  youth.  Determined  to  be  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  farmer,  and  to  see  more  of  the  world  than  could 
be  found  in  a  simple  country  town,  Myron  D.  Allen  prepared  for 
and  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
from  which  he  graduated,  and  commenced  his  work  as  a  teacher  in 
West  Hartford,  in  that  state. 

Two  years  later,  in  September,  1862,  the  "War  of  the  Rebellion 
having  broken  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  22nd  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
Volunteers  as  First  Sergeant  of  Company  F,  for  nine  months' 
service,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months,  owing  to  an  accident  to  his 
hand,  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  went  to  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  bought  out  a  printing  ofiice  which  was  subse- 
quently consolidated  with  that  of  Taylor  and  Olmsted.     In  1867 
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he  became  a  third  owner  and  manager  of  the  Springfield  Union. 
In  this  position  he  continued  for  two  years,  when  he  sold  out  his 
interest  and  gave  up  the  management  of  the  paper,  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  R,  P.  Miller,  in  the  clothing  business,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Miller  and  Allen,  on  Main  Street  in  Springfield,  con- 
tinuing in  that  business  until  the  year  1880.  He  then  became  a 
traveling  salesman  for  the  firm  of  James  Rothwell  and  Company, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  1895,  when  he  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  until  his  retirement  from  mercantile  life  in  the  year 
1900.  He  made  a  trip  around  the  world  on  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  in  1911,  and  a  tour  of  Europe,  including  Norway  and  Sweden, 
in  1912.  He  also  visited  South  America  and  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico 
about  1908. 

Politically,  Mr.  Allen  was  originally  a  "Lincoln  Republican," 
but  during  the  campaign  for  Tilden  as  President,  he  joined  the 
Democratic  party,  with  which  he  continued  to  be  identified  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  although  he  sometimes  voted  independently. 

He  was  very  active  in  Masonic  circles,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Roswell  Lee  Lodge  of  Masons,  Morning  Star  Chapter,  and  of  the 
Springfield  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar. 

His  church  affiliations  were  with  the  Unitarian  communion  and 
he  attended  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Springfield. 

On  January  1,  1864,  he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Mary  (King)  Prior,  who  died  on  August  5,  1907.  He  had  no 
children,  but  he  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Abbe ;  and  a  nephew, 
Asher  Allen,  who  has  one  son ;  he  also  leaves  a  niece,  Mrs.  Emily  A. 
Patten,  wife  of  Henry  B.  Patten ;  they  have  two  children. 


RODERICK  BALDWIN  ANDREWS 

RODERICK  BALDWIN  ANDREWS,  a  successful  inventor 
and  man  of  affairs,  was  bom  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
in  the  year  1842.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts, February  18,  1911.  He  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Sarah 
(Parker)  Andrews.  His  father  was  a  carriage  builder  by  trade 
and  operated  lumber  mills  and  maintained  a  shop  in  New  Britain 
for  many  years.  The  renowned  Elihu  Burritt,  when  sixteen  years 
of  age  (1826),  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Andrews  and  remained  with 
him  until  1837,  picking  up  from  books  while  working  at  the  forge, 
that  vast  knowledge,  especially  of  languages,  which  afterwards 
made  him  famous. 

Young  Andrews  attended  the  public  schools  of  New  Britain  and 
graduated  from  the  High  School  at  an  early  age.  After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  New  Britain,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  for  many  years.  Having  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Streets  of  Boston,  he 
gave  up  his  lumber  business  and  for  fourteen  years  devoted  him- 
self to  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the  streets  and  boule- 
vards which  have  made  Boston  famous. 

Mr.  Andrews'  interest  in  lumber  and  the  relative  values  of 
different  woods  for  building  and  other  purposes,  which  he  acquired 
while  in  the  lumber  trade  in  New  Britain,  never  waned,  and  he 
was  often  called  on  as  an  expert  in  woods  in  cases  of  litigation. 
He  invented  a  drying  kiln  for  hastening  the  natural  process  of 
seasoning  lumber  by  artificial  heat  skilfully  and  economically  dis- 
tributed among  the  pieces  to  be  seasoned.  From  Boston  he  went 
to  Baltimore  as  Manager  and  Vice-President  of  the  Emerson  Dry 
Kiln  Company ;  and  then  to  Chicago  as  Manager  of  a  similar  com- 
pany.    In  all  these  positions  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Another  invention  of  his  was  a  ''fire  door,"  originally  intended 
for  his  drying  kilns,  but  which  soon  came  into  general  use  as 
a  fire  protection  for  factories.     This  invention  paid  him  a  constant 
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and  handsome  revenue.  He  also  invented  certain  hospital  appar- 
atus, which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  hospitals  of  importance. 

In  1904,  seven  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Andrews  retired  from 
business  and  settled  in  Lee,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  a  fine 
home. 

He  married  June  4,  1867,  Miss  Emily  Royce  Fiske,  daughter 
of  Carlisle  A,  Fiske  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
an  Independent  in  politics  and  religion. 

The  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Andrews  is  an  example  of  civic 
virtue  and  integrity — a  pattern  for  young  men.  His  kindness, 
his  courtesy,  together  with  his  noble  character,  made  him  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  knew  him.  In  business  he  was  wonderfully 
quick  of  comprehension  and  accurate  in  his  judgment  of  men  and 
affairs.  He  never  lacked  courage  to  carry  out  his  decisions.  He 
was  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  At 
home  he  was  sociable,  happy,  domestic,  affectionate.  His  charities 
were  quietly  and  modestly  bestowed. 


FREDERICK  FANNING  AYER 

IT  is  interesting  to  record  the  life  and  services  of  a  man  who 
devotes  his  wealth  and  talents  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men 
and  who  possesses  ideals  of  life  beyond  commercialism  or  per- 
sonal ambition.  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer  was  bom  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Cook  Ayer  and  Josephine 
Mellen  Southwick.  Dr.  James  Cook  Ayer,  who  was  born  May  5, 
1818,  and  died  July  3,  1878,  was  a  celebrated  physician  and 
merchant  of  his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  force  who  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  in  his  business  and  increased  it  by  shrewd  man- 
agement and  investment.  He  had  a  nation  wide  fame.  For  him 
the  town  of  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  was  named  and  he  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  to^vn  in  its  municipal  and  educational  acquire- 
ments. The  grandfathers  of  Mr.  Ayer,  Frederick  Ayer  and  Royal 
Southwick,  both  traced  their  ancestry  back  to  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England.  John  Ayer  settled  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in 
1632,  and  Lawrence  Southwick  settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630.     He  was  the  first  man  to  manufacture  glass  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ayer  in  childhood  and  youth  evinced  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in  a  cotton  mill,  doing  the  routine 
duty  of  one  of  his  age,  and  there  learned  the  value  of  manual  labor. 
Upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  life,  in  rounding  out  his  habits  and 
character  the  influence  of  his  mother  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
strong  and  judiciously  exercised.  With  a  careful  and  energetic 
father  and  an  exemplary  mother  he  had  a  good  start  in  life.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lowell  and  then  prepared  for 
college.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1873  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  His  education  did  not  close  with  college  studies; 
he  has  been  a  great  reader  with  the  purpose  of  getting  some  val- 
uable permanent  information  that  would  be  useful  in  life's  work. 
Home  influence  and  private  study  have  been  factors  in  what  he  has 
accomplished  and  attained  in  life. 

After  graduating  from  college  Mr.  Ayer  studied  law  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Boston  in  1875.  Since  his  father's  death  in 
1878,  he  has  necessarily  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  vast  interests  of  the  Ayer  estate.  This  he  has 
done  with  ideal  generosity  and  public  spirit.  His  benefactions  have 
been  bestowed  upon  objects  worthy  of  assistance  and  recognition 
and  in  no  pretentious  way  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  To  the  town 
of  Ayer  he  presented  the  Ayer  Memorial  Library  at  the  expense 
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of  $40,000.  One  of  his  most  gracious  gifts  was  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  Aver  Home  in  Lowell,  an  institution  for  young  women 
and  children  who  need  protection.  This  gift  which  is  to  be  safely- 
invested  with  the  income  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  home  was 
supplementary^  to  other  gifts  to  the  same  institution  and  was  be- 
stowed on  the  occasion  when  the  number  of  enrolled  children  had 
reached  a  total  of  one  hundred.  The  kind  spirit  of  this  generous 
act  is  especially  manifest  in  the  recognition  of  the  services  of  the 
matron  and  of  those  who  have  ministered  to  the  success  of  the 
home.  This  is  only  one  of  his  many  benefactions  to  Lowell,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  to  which  he  has  in  various  causes  given  over  one 
million  dollars. 

As  a  careful  business  man  and  custodian  of  great  financial  in- 
terests he  has  been  a  good  manager,  looking  out  well  for  investments 
and  the  properties  in  his  charge.  He  is  Director  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Corporation ;  in  the  Lowell  and  Andover  Railroad ;  in  the 
J.  C.  Ayer  Company;  and  the  Kewanaw  Association;  and  he  is 
President  of  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  belongs  to  several  clubs,  but 
his  chief  recreation  and  relaxation  from  business  and  literary  work 
are  driving  and  the  theater. 

Mr.  Ayer's  position  and  attainments  in  life  are  not  confined 
to  business  or  philanthropic  work.  His  studies  and  education  led. 
him  beyond  the  domain  of  legal  lore  and  business  experience.  They 
have  developed  a  poetic  nature  and  have  resulted  in  a  volume  of 
verse,  entitled  "Bell  and  Wing."  This  work  is  a  collection  of 
poems  of  1260  pages.  "Bell  and  "Wings"  (Flight  of  Song)  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  Beauty  as  a  power  in  the  universe 
beyond  thought  and  yet  within  it,  a  power  to  tempt  the  soul  of 
man  to  infinite  possibilities.  Many  of  the  poems  are  of  acknowl- 
edged power  and  originality  and  show  a  gift  of  imagery  and 
breathe  the  spirit  and  genius  of  poesy.  Mr.  Ayer  rightly  regards 
this  book  as  the  chief  work  of  his  life  thus  far,  and  may  well  feel 
satisfied  with  the  criticisms  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
shows  the  versatility  of  his  mind  in  turning  from  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  business  and  law  to  the  realms  of  poetic  fancy  and  the  cul- 
ture of  literary  taste. 

Mr.  Ayer  is  a  man  of  characteristic  individuality  in  his  writings 
and  his  business  operations.  Nature  is  predominant  in  his  words 
and  acts.  He  attacks  shams.  He  says,  ' '  The  motives  in  our  Amer- 
ican life  should  be  honesty  and  profound  purpose,  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  the  teaching  of  experience." 


JAMES  COOK  AYER 

JAMES  COOK  AYER,  was  born  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  May 
5,  1818,  and  died  at  Winchendon,  Massachusetts,  July  3,  1878.. 
His  father,  Frederick  Ayer,  was  a  son  of  Elisha  Ayer,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  American  Revolution,  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  died  in  1825.  His  mother  was  Persis  Cook  Ayer,  who  died  in 
Lowell,  ^lassachusetts,  July  23,  1880.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  old  American  families,  who  were  distinguished  for  character 
and  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 

In  his  early  boyhood  days  he  lost  his  father,  but  being  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  education,  he  earnestly  sought  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing his  ambition.  He  attended  the  Lowell  grammar  school,  later 
going  to  Westford  Academy  and  Lowell  High  School.  Unable  to 
attend  college,  as  he  wished,  he  prosecuted  under  great  difficulties 
for  three  years,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  at  Harvard  College, 
having  the  advantage  of  tuition  in  Latin  only.  All  through  his  life 
his  active  mind  continued  this  preliminary  education  by  means  of 
reading  choice  books,  and  as  a  result  he  became  a  man  of  extended 
scholarship  and  varied  information. 

He  began  his  active  work  in  life  in  the  apothecary  shop  of  Jacob 
Robbins  of  Lowell,  in  1838,  and  there,  as  clerk  and  student,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  large  business  which  during  his  life  and  in  the 
after  years  bore  his  name.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  chemistry  which  he  pursued  with  great  ardor  for  four  years. 
He  was  finally  able  to  study  medicine  under  Dr.  Samuel  L,  Dana 
and  Dr.  John  W.  Graves,  As  a  result  of  this  work  he  took  rank  as 
an  excellent  analytical  chemist  and  competent  physician,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1841  he  commenced  business  for  himself  by  purchasing  the 
apothecary  business  of  Mr.  Robbins.  In  doing  this  he  was  obliged 
to  secure  a  loan  of  money  with  which  he  could  purchase  the  goods 
and  business.  He  carried  on  the  business  with  such  success  that 
within  three  years  he  had  paid  the  loan  in  full.  From  this  small 
beginning  he  developed  the  enormous  industry  for  which  Dr.  Ayer 
was  well  known  in  his  later  years.  He  invented  various  formulas 
for  the  manufacture  of  proprietary  medicines  and  in  1855  made  this 
portion  of  his  business  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  formulas,  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  frontiers  and  in  remote  districts  where  the  prompt 
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services  of  a  physician  were  difficult  to  obtain,  proved  so  successful 
that  soon  the  use  of  these  proprietary  medicines  extended  to  the 
general  public  and  the  business  grew  in  volume  until  Dr.  Ayer's 
proprietary  medicines  became  known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  developing  this  remarkable 
business  he  was  noted  for  his  energetic  and  ingenious  advertising. 
Among  the  ideas  which  he  used  was  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
which,  while  valuable  in  itself,  and  attractive  by  means  of  its  witty 
jokes,  became  a  good  medium  for  spreading  information  regarding 
his  medicines.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  immense  business,  a  large 
laboratory  was  fitted  out  and  expanded  until  it  gave  employment  to 
nearly  three  hundred  persons.  In  1877  the  firm  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer 
and  Company  was  changed  to  that  of  The  J.  C.  Ayer  Company. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Ayer's  great  interest  in  chemistry,  he  followed 
the  physical  sciences  and  extended  his  activities  to  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries. In  November,  1861,  he  introduced  a  very  unusual  experi- 
ment of  raising  cotton  with  free  black  labor.  This  enterprise  was 
carried  on  at  Hilton  Head,  Georgia,  where  he  had  purchased  four 
sea  island  cotton  plantations.  "While  no  one  at  that  time  believed 
that  such  a  scheme  could  be  made  successful,  he  showed  himself 
able  to  carry  it  on  to  such  a  success  that  enormous  crops  of  cotton 
were  raised  on  these  plantations.  Another  invention,  in  which  he 
was  very  much  interested,  was  that  of  a  plant  for  disintegrating  and 
desulphurizing  ores  and  rocks  by  means  of  liquids  applied  to  them 
while  incandescent.  Although  he  secured  patents  for  these  proc- 
esses, he  did  not  possess  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  them  and 
therefore  sold  his  patents  to  the  Chemical  Gold  and  Silver  Ore  Re- 
ducing Company. 

The  remarkable  versatility  of  the  man  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
public  works  in  which  he  was  interested.  One  of  these  was  a  plan 
for  supplying  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
from  Hemlock  Lake.  Much  litigation  attended  this  enterprise. 
Dr.  Ayer  was  also  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  Lowell  and 
Andover  Railroad. 

In  1870  in  connection  with  his  large  cotton  interests  he  bought 
a  large  interest  in  the  Tremont  Mills  and  the  Suffolk  Manufacturing 
Company,  two  bankrupt  organizations.  By  consolidating  these,  and 
through  able  management,  he  placed  them  among  the  most  success- 
ful manufacturing  companies  in  New  England,  acting  as  Treasurer, 
himself.  As  a  result  of  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  their  efficient  manage- 
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ment  and  also  became  an  active  advocate  of  corporation  reform, 
earnestly  pursuing  the  policy  of  developing  these  great  corporations 
for  the  interest  of  all  the  stockholders  large  and  small,  and  he  be- 
came well-known  for  his  opposition  to  the  management  of  great 
corporations  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  large  stockholders. 

He  extended  his  interests  to  the  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Rail- 
way and  Iron  company,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  open- 
ing the  famous  Portage  Ship  Canal  on  Lake  Superior.  The  canal, 
which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  opened  the  Portage  Lake  and 
Portage  River  through  to  Lake  Superior,  thus  saving  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  of  dangerous  navigation,  and  also  creating  excellent 
harbor  facilities. 

In  political  matters  Dr.  Ayer  was  a  Republican,  and  while  he 
had  many  natural  gifts  for  public  office,  he  was  not  successful  in  ob- 
taining any  election.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  year 
1875  and  was  defeated  as  were  many  of  the  best  men  of  his  party, 
because  of  the  Independent  third  party  which  divided  the  Repub- 
lican vote.  Dr.  Ayer  was  also  widely  known  because  of  his  genu- 
ine philanthropy.  Among  many  contributions  was  that  of  a  bell 
to  the  chime  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Lowell,  in  1857,  and  in  1866  he 
placed  in  the  public  square  of  the  same  city  a  winged  statue  of  Vic- 
tory. The  town  of  Ayer  which  was  incorporated  in  1871  was  named 
in  honor  of  him,  and  he  gave  this  town  a  beautiful  Town  Hall. 

Dr.  Ayer  was  married  November  24,  1850,  to  Miss  Josephine 
Mellen  Southwick,  daughter  of  Hon.  Royal  Southwiek,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  woolen  manufacturer  and  a  political  leader  in 
the  Lowell  district. 

Dr.  Ayer  built  up  one  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the  United  States 
and  he  did  this,  not  in  speculating,  but  through  his  own  untiring 
efforts  and  honesty.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  organizing 
genius,  with  an  unusual  business  capacity  for  developing  his  ideas. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  broad  interests,  including  not  only  the  sci- 
ences, for  which  he  was  so  well-known,  but  also  literature  and  art. 
He  was  also  a  scholar  in  the  classics  and  modem  languages,  speak- 
ing French  fluently.  It  was  his  delight  to  accumulate  a  large 
library  and  he  was  fond  of  reading  choice  books,  his  favorite  author 
being  Horace.  If  he  had  not  died  before  the  completion  of  his 
plans,  the  city  of  Lowell  would  have  been  enriched  by  gifts  of 
paintings  of  great  value.  His  death  was  universally  regretted 
and  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  selfmade  men 
of  New  England. 


JOHN  LORING  AYER 

JOHN  LORING  AYER,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts, 
October  26,  1860,  and  died  at  his  home  in  that  town  April  7, 
1916.  His  father  was  John  Ayer,  a  railroad  official  and  son 
of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Fosdick)  Ayer.  His  mother,  Trephena 
Russell  Emerson,  was  the  daughter  of  Loring  and  Tryphena  (Rus- 
sell) Emerson. 

When  Mr.  Ayer  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  died, 
leaving  him  to  take  his  share  in  the  care  of  the  home  and  of  his 
mother.  He  thus  began  early  in  life  to  take  responsibility  and  con- 
tinued this  for  many  years  until  the  death  of  his  mother.  Her  in- 
fluence was  particularly  strong  on  his  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
His  education  ended  with  one  year  in  the  High  School,  when  he 
commenced  to  develop  his  own  career,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  a 
grocery  store  in  Winchester.  From  that  time  his  success  was  due 
to  his  strong,  energetic  character  and  to  the  influence  of  actual 
business  life.  In  1880  he  became  office  boy  and  salesman  with 
Reuben  Sherburne,  who  was  in  the  window  and  plate  glass  business, 
in  Boston.  He  remained  with  this  firm  until  its  absorption  into  the 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company  in  1893  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Frank  Carlisle,  forming  the  firm  of  the 
Carlisle  and  Ayer  Company  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  became 
President  and  sole  owner  of  that  company,  a  position  he  retained 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  active  in  the  offices  of  his  native  town.  From 
1893  to  1897  he  was  Selectman  and  for  many  years  he  was  Chair- 
man and  Clerk  of  the  Winchester  Unitarian  Society.  He  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee  which  had  charge  of  putting 
up  a  new  church  edifice.  He  was  also  p,  member  of  the  Calumet 
Club  of  Winchester,  serving  one  year  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of  the  Winchester 
Savings  Bank  and  was  at  one  time  a  Director  of  the  Middlesex 
County  National  Bank.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Winning 
House  of  Lexington. 
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Mr.  Ayer's  favorite  recreations  were  baseball,  bowling,  and 
traveling.  In  politics  Mr.  Ayer  was  for  many  years  a  Republican, 
but  later  became  a  member  of  the  Progressive  party. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  married  January  25,  1893,  to  Rebecca  A.,  daughter 
of  Aaron  and  Julia  R.  Holbrook.  They  had  three  children,  John. 
Holbrook,  and  the  two  surviving,  Holbrook  Emerson  Ayer,  now  a 
salesman  with  the  Carlisle-Ayer  Company,  and  Helen  Ames  Ayer 
who  is  at  school. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  men,  to  help  them  attain  true  success  in 
life,  Mr.  Ayer  wrote  suggestively  for  this  volume  as  follows: 
' '  Honesty,  temperance,  clean  living,  and  thinking.  Form  early  the 
habit  of  paying  your  bills  promptly  and  saving  for  a  rainy  day. 
'Keeping  everlastingly  at  it'  brings  success." 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Ayer,  Mr. 
Lewis  Parkhurst  wrote  for  the  readers  of  this  work, —  "Mr.  Ayer 
was  a  man  who  stood  for  the  best  things  of  his  time  and  generation, 
always  a  hearty  supporter  of  good  schools,  churches,  good  roads,  and 
all  modern  improvements  that  go  to  make  up  a  healthy  and  home- 
like suburban  community.  He  always  gave  of  his  time  and  strength 
freely  to  town,  church,  savings  bank,  and  the  many  local  calls  which 
come  continuously  to  an  energetic,  able,  and  public  spirited  citizen. 

"He  was  universally  spoken  of  by  his  many  acquaintances  as  a 
strong  man,  one  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  always 
stood  fearlessly  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it  and  was  a  power  for  good 
in  the  community  where  his  entire  life  was  spent.  His  friendship 
was  highly  prized  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.  He  was 
a  man  to  be  counted  on  in  all  emergencies  demanding  courage,  up- 
rightness, and  fair  dealing,  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  even  if  by 
so  doing  he  for  a  time  might  be  on  the  unpopular  side, — always  a 
leader,  a  splendid  example  for  young  men  to  follow. ' ' 


HERBERT  HIRAM  BARNES 

HERBERT  HIRAM  BARNES,  former  proprietor  of  the 
well-known  Hotel  Brunswick,  in  Boston,  was  bom  in 
Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  August  29,  1853.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  5,  1915.  He  was  the  son  of  Hiram 
and  Esther  Bailey  (Gillett)  Barnes.  His  father  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  Barnes,  who  was  born  in  1783  and  who  died  in  1850,  and  of 
Dorothy  (Gale)  Barnes,  who  was  born  in  1792  and  who  died  in 
1871.  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Joseph  Gillett,  who  was 
born  in  1805  and  who  died  in  1855,  and  of  Eliza  (Pierce)  Gillett, 
who  was  bom  in  1803  and  who  died  in  1888. 

His  father,  Hiram  Barnes,  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity. 
He  did  not  hold  to  one  single  occupation  during  his  life.  He  tried 
his  skill  as  a  hotel  proprietor,  as  a  merchant,  and  as  a  farmer,  and 
was  quite  successful  in  all.  Mr.  Barnes'  ancestors  settled  in  this 
country  as  early  as  1661,  when  John  Barnes  settled  in  Acton, 
Massachusetts.  Another  ancestor,  Andrew  Peters,  came  from  Hol- 
land, and  made  his  home  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  1665. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  brought  up  among  refined  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple. His  mother,  an  intellectual  and  educated  woman,  had  a  great 
influence  on  her  son  both  intellectually  and  spiritually.  He  received 
a  good  education,  graduating  from  Thetford  Academy,  Vermont, 
and  from  Oxford  Academy,  New  Hampshire.  He  started  his  active 
work  in  life  as  a  clerk  in  North  Thetford,  Vermont,  in  1868.  In 
1870  he  was  transferred  to  a  store  in  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  offered  a  good  position  in  a  Boston  store, 
which  he  accepted,  for  the  advantages  of  the  big  city  appealed  to 
him.  The  following  year  he  became  associated  with  his  uncle,  Amos 
Barnes,  in  the  United  States  Hotel,  Boston,  where  he  remained 
several  years  and  then  in  1879  became  associated  with  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  hotels  in  Boston  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Amos  Barnes  in  1906,  he  be- 
came proprietor,  retiring  from  all  active  business  in  1914. 
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Mr.  Barnes  took  no  particular  interest  in  politics,  but  he  sided 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a  Congregationalist,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  famous,  historical  Old  South  Church. 

He  was  married  October  19,  1898,  to  Ella  Frances  Redway. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  a  member  of  many  well-known  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations, and  held  offices  in  nearly  all  of  them.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  business  associations  as:  the  City  of  Boston  Hotel 
Association  and  the  Hotel  Men's  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  also  a  member  of  several  religious,  social,  and 
athletic  clubs,  as:  the  Boston  Art  Club;  the  Society  of  Arts;  the 
Old  South  Club;  the  Winslow  Lewis  Lodge  of  Masons;  the  Lafa- 
yette Lodge  of  Perfection  of  Masons ;  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  Norfolk  Club;  the  Woodland  Golf  Club;  the  Belmont 
Springs  Country  Golf  Club.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Cadets, 
1st  Corps.  He  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hotel  Men's  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Association,  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hotel  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  a  great  influence  with  young  men  and  kept  his 
own  youthful  spirit  to  the  end.  He  gave  freely  both  of  his  services 
and  his  means  to  educational  purposes  and  never  failed  to  interest 
himself  actively  for  every  movement  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  making  and  keeping 
friends.  He  had  a  pleasant  greeting  for  all,  and  his  kindness  and 
generosity  were  quickly  manifest,  for  at  all  times  he  was  willing  to 
do  for  others  in  any  way  he  could.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
precept,  "Always  think  of  the  other  fellow  first." 


AMOS  BARTLETT 

AMOS  BARTLETT  was  born  in  Webster,  Massachusetts,  May 
9,  1836.  He  died  there  November  30,  1912.  His  father 
was  Asa  Bartlett,  a  man  of  gentle  firmness  and  upright- 
ness, and  his  mother  was  Matilda  Sophia  (Kingsbury)  Bartlett, 
whose  moral  and  spiritual  influence  was  strong  in  helping  to  mould 
the  after-life  of  her  young  son.  Amos  Bartlett  had  as  emigrant 
ancestors  John  Bartlett  and  wife  Sarah,  who  lived  in  Weymouth 
before  1666.  On  his  mother's  side,  Joseph  Kingsbury  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Colony.  Among  his  ancestors  was  Jeremiah 
Bartlett,  Jr.,  who  manufactured  cannon  for  the  use  of  the  Colony 
in  the  American  Revolution  at  Unity  Furnace  in  Manville,  after- 
ward Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  Samuel  Kingsbury  was  with 
General  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Amos  Bartlett  was  educated  in  the  local  public  schools;  he  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  High  School  of  Webster,  and  afterwards 
attended  Nichols  Academy,  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  and  Wesleyan 
Academy  of  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 

He  taught  school  in  Webster  and  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Webster  High  School  in  1861.  He  resigned  April  20  of  the  same 
year  to  join  the  Slater  Guards,  a  military  company  largely  re- 
cruited from  his  native  town. 

This  company  was  early  sent  to  Camp  Lincoln  at  Worcester, 
where  it  was  merged  into  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  regiment. 
It  was  later  detached  from  this  regiment,  moved  to  Camp  Scott,  and 
became  Company  I  in  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  regiment.  On 
August  6,  1861,  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  started  to  the  front  on  August  8,  1861. 

Amos  Bartlett  became  First  Lieutenant  of  his  Company  and 
served  as  such  until  May  21,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy  of  Company  H  of  the  same  regiment. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  Antietam  Campaign  and  was  confined 
in  the  hospital  at  Georgetown  for  several  weeks.  Because  of  his 
wounds  he  ended  his  service  on  January  7,  1863. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Slater  Mills  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  remained  with  the  company 
during  his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  Horatio  N.  Slater,  owner  of 
the  Mills,  in  1899,  he  was  made  a  Trustee  of  the  large  Slater  Estate 
and  retained  the  position  until  failing  health  required  him  to  give 
up  his  trust.  He  served  as  Selectman  of  Webster  for  three  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  Soldiers' 
Monument. 
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Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  member  of  Nathaniel  Lyon  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  organization  in 
"Worcester  County. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a  Vestryman 
of  the  Church  of  the  Reconciliation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  supporters,  and  interested  in  every  part  of  the  church 
work.  He  donated  the  beautiful  chimes  of  the  Webster  High 
School,  presenting  them  to  the  town  as  a  memorial  to  his  father, 
Asa  Bartlett.  He  was  an  active,  public-spirited  citizen,  deeply 
interested  in  everything  looking  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
his  native  to^\^l. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  political  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  gave  much  time  and  interest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  its  campaigns.  He  was  never  an  aspirant  for  political 
office,  his  time  and  energies  being  required  to  look  after  the  impor- 
tant interests  committed  to  his  care.  From  early  life  he  was  a 
great  reader,  and  books  were  one  of  his  greatest  delights.  He  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  and,  had  he 
so  desired,  would  have  been  elected  to  many  important  official 
positions. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  married  October  14,  1863,  to  Emma  Spaulding 
of  Webster,  daughter  of  Erastus  and  Lucy  (Locke)  Spaulding, 
granddaughter  of  Peter  and  Tamar  (Bartlett)  Spaulding  and  of 
David  and  Rebecca  (Wesson)  Locke,  and  a  descendant  from  Ed- 
ward Spalding  who  came  from  England  to  Virginia  in  1619,  with 
Sir  George  Yeardley  (second  voyage). 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  are 
living,  Spaulding  Bartlett  of  Webster,  Treasurer  of  S.  Slater  and 
Sons,  Incorporated,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Slater  South 
Village  Mill  and  also  at  one  time  associated  with  the  American  Felt 
Company;  Sidney  Kingsbury  Bartlett,  associated  with  the  Slater 
Mills;  and  Miss  Lucia  Rhodes  Bartlett. 

In  every  relation  in  life  Mr.  Bartlett  was  trusted  and  beloved. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  by  his  business  asso- 
ciates, but  not  less  by  those  in  his  employ  whose  welfare  he  sought 
to  promote,  and  whose  good  will  he  highly  prized. 

Unassuming,  affable,  generous,  conscientious,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  sagacity,  a  man  of  large  views  and  broad  sympathies,  appre- 
ciative of  the  highest  and  best  things  in  life — sedate  but  kindly  and 
approachable,  reverent  and  devout,  he  left  behind  a  good  name  and 
the  record  of  a  large  work.    "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 


MILO  MERRICK  BELDING 

WHATEVER  theories  may  be  entertained  concerning  the 
importance  of  heredity  in  the  development  of  character, 
it  is  certain  that  Milo  Merrick  Belding,  the  worthy  son 
of  a  long  line  of  worthy  sires,  clearly  demonstrates  the  value  of 
ancestral  qualities.  It  is  also  apparent  that  comparatively  few 
American  citizens  of  the  present  time  can  claim  such  a  long,  un- 
broken line  of  native  American  ancestors. 

Richard  Belding,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  came  to  the  New 
"World  about  1640  and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  His 
grandson,  Samuel  Belding,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ashfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  first  Town  Clerk.  He  early  displayed  the 
irrepressible  New  England  instinct  by  engaging  in  manufacturing, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Of  a  large  family,  the  second 
son,  John,  the  grandfather  of  Milo  Merrick  Belding,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  under  Captain  Benjamin  Phillips. 

Milo  Merrick  Belding 's  father,  born  in  Ashfield,  1802,  though 
lacking  physical  robustness,  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  enterprise, 
and  strong  character.  Early  in  life  he  began  teaching  school,  his 
own  sons  being  among  his  pupils — a  rare  advantage  for  them  in 
the  development  of  character.  He  also  embarked  in  mercantile 
enterprise,  opening  a  store  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as 
Beldingville,  from  which  he  sent  out  peddlers  with  various  "Yan- 
kee Notions,"  the  pioneers  of  the  great  army  of  travelling  sales- 
men. 

In  1856,  Hiram  Belding  and  his  family  migrated  to  Michigan, 
where,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  he  cleared  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Belding,  and  continued  there  his  active  life  of  farming  and 
mercantile  production  until  his  death  in  1866. 

Such  was  the  family  heritage  of  Milo  Merrick  Belding,  who  was 
bom  in  Ashfield  April  3,  1833.  The  circumstances  of  birth  in  a 
typical  New  England  rural  community,  a  childhood  and  youth 
spent  in  a  wholesome,  moral  and  industrial  environment,  laid  the 
foundations  not  only  for  a  strong  character  but  for  a  life  of  large 
achievement. 
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With  his  early  education  in  the  District  Schools  and  a  few  brief 
terms  in  the  academies  of  Ashfield  and  Shelbume  Falls,  came  the 
development  of  physical  vigor  and  endurance  by  means  of  hard 
work  at  farming  and  the  invaluable  habit  of  voluntary  productive 
industry.  Intermingled  with  the  farm  labor  were  periods  of  actual 
experience  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  various  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise. The  small  ventures  soon  grew  to  a  prosperous  wholesale 
business,  reaching  out  in  all  directions  in  the  Eastern  cities,  until 
the  call  of  the  West  with  all  its  latent  opportunities  found  an 
eager  listener  in  Milo  Merrick  Belding. 

Having  become  associated  with  his  brothers  in  business,  their 
first  store  for  the  sale  of  silk  was  opened  in  Chicago  in  1863.  Soon 
after  this  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  located  at  Rock- 
ville,  Connecticut,  and  two  years  later  a  store  was  opened  in  New 
York  and  the  business  extended  to  Cincinnati.  This  necessitated 
the  purchase  of  extensive  water  power  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
mill  at  Rockville. 

Beginning  in  most  cases  with  moderate  equipment,  the  indo- 
mitable courage  and  honorable  dealings  characteristic  of  the  Beld- 
ings  has  effected  the  doubling,  tripling,  and  oftentimes  quadrupling 
of  their  holdings.  The  mills  built  and  operated  at  Belding  in  Mich- 
igan have  been  enlarged  to  four  times  their  original  capacity,  hav- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  (2000)  employees.  The  original  mill 
built  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  has  undergone  a  similar 
growth;  with  the  result  that  to-day  this  corporation  owns  and 
operates  six  of  the  largest  silk  mills  in  the  world,  employing  many 
thousands  of  hands.  In  1880  a  company  was  organized  in  Mon- 
treal under  this  management,  the  Belding  Paul  Company;  after  a 
notable  prosperous  career,  this  establishment  was  sold  in  1910 ;  and 
thirty  years  after  the  first  store  in  Chicago  was  opened  a  large  and 
fully  equipped  mill  was  built  and  put  in  operation  at  Petaluma, 
California.  The  Belding  Corporation  has  thus  a  world-wide  in- 
terest in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Its  sources  of  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  silk  merchandise  are  far  reaching  and  international. 
Its  history  is  unique,  for  back  of  its  unfolding,  the  Belding  indus- 
tries have  the  sturdy,  pioneer  quality  and  the  optimistic  energy  that 
have  always  been  the  real  force  in  the  hands  and  heart  of  Milo  Mer- 
rick Belding. 

When  Belding  Brothers  commenced  business  operations  in  Can- 
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ada,  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  was  practically  prohibitive,  but 
through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Belding  the  Ottawa  Government  took 
off  the  duty  and  the  act  was  signed  by  the  Governor-General 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  hearing  Mr,  Belding 's  appeal.  The 
Carlson-Currier  Company  were  the  pioneer  silk  manufacturers  in 
California,  and  this  company  was  organized  and  is  still  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Beldings  as  one  of  their  Branch  offices. 

Milo  Merrick  Belding  has  been  the  President  and  Financial  Man- 
ager of  these  various  enterprises  from  the  beginning  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  initiative  and  guiding  force  of  the  business.  After 
twenty-seven  years  as  President,  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Milo  Merrick  Belding,  Jr.,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Treasurer 
of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  significant  of  the  high  character  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  these  extensive  Belding  manufacturing  industries  that 
none  of  the  mills  have  been  afflicted  by  strikes  or  other  disagree- 
ments, and  that  especial  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  way  of  thor- 
oughly equipped  club-houses,  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  operatives.  The  elder  Mr.  Belding  realized  early  in  his 
success  that  in  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  his  employees  the  em- 
ployer is  best  served. 

A  man  may  best  keep  his  mind  young  by  a  not  too-limited  field 
of  thought  and  to  that  end  Milo  Merrick  Belding  has  found  time 
to  serve  as  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  still  a  Director ;  he  is  also  a  Director  of  the 
Genesee  and  "Wyoming  Railroad;  the  International  Salt  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois ;  the  Oswegatchie  Light  and 
Power  Company  of  New  York ;  the  International  Pulp  Company  of 
New  York;  the  Broadway  Trust  Company;  the  Avery  Rock  Salt 
Company ;  the  Retsof  Mining  Company ;  and  the  Detroit  Salt  Com- 
pany ;  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York ;  the 
American  Geographical  Society;  the  New  York,  Aldine,  and  Man- 
hattan clubs;  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  and  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  He  is  a  liberal  in  his  religious  beliefs  and  a 
Republican  in  politics. 

As  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  mother,  Milo  Merrick  Belding 
has  presented  to  the  town  of  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  a  beautiful 
marble  library  building  and  an  ample  fund  to  fittingly  maintain 
it. 
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WILLIAM  FREDERICK  BOOS  was  bom  in  Longwood, 
Mass.,  August  2,  1870,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  near  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  was  the  son  of  Gabriel  Boos  (born  October  23,  1833, 
died  September  10,  1908),  and  Theresa  Carola  Schraubstaedter. 
This  Gabriel  Boos  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Eugene  Lampenhof,  who  died 
in  1840  when  Gabriel  was  seven  years  old.  Afterwards  Gabriel  took 
the  name  of  his  stepfather.  Boos.  Dr.  Lampenhof  was  a  physician  of 
high  standing  in  the  Rhineland  and  medical  examiner  of  the  town  of 
Bruhl. 

Dr.  Lampenhof  married  Marie  Just,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Gabriel.  An  ancestor  of  Theresa  Carola  Schraubstaedter,  William 
Frederick's  mother,  was  a  Dr.  Von  Colditz,  a  famous  psychiater, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Saxon  State  Hospital  for  the  insane  on  the 
Sonnensteui  near  Dresden.  There  was  evidently  in  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  an  hereditary  tendency  toward  the  medical  profession. 
This  tendency  was  strengthened  by  his  mother's  strong  and  persistent 
wish  that  her  son  should  follow  the  medical  profession. 

Gabriel  (Lampenhof)  Boos  came  to  America  when  he  was  but 
fifteen  years  old,  as  the  favorite  apprentice  of  William  Gram,  a  mould- 
ing manufacturer  who  transferred  his  business  from  Bonn,  Germany, 
to  New  York.  Gabriel  became  also  a  manufacturer  of  gilt  mouldings, 
pursuing  his  business  with  diligence,  persistence  and  inventiveness. 
To  these  qualities  he  added  a  conservatism  which  kept  him  from  all 
speculative  ventures. 

At  the  age  of  one  year  Dr.  Boos  went  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained 10  years.  His  early  education  was  French  and  German. 
He  could  not  speak  English  when  he  returned  to  Boston.  From 
early  life,  he  had  been  interested  in  nature  study  and  he  early  de- 
veloped a  strong  bent  toward  biological  and  chemical  investigation. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  the  Boston  English  Higli  School  and 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1890,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
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A.B.,  in  1894.  In  1896  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  chemistry 
from  Heidelberg  University,  and  five  years  later  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Harvard  University. 

Naturally  the  nature  of  Dr.  Boos'  reading  has  been  largely  deter- 
mined by  his  chief  interest.  The  books  most  read  were  in  the  fields 
of  natural  history,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  pharma- 
cology and  medicine.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Darwin,  Lamarck,  Huxley,  Weissmann  and  others  in  the  same  or 
kindred  fields,  and  was  a  careful  student  of  the  literatures  of  Germany, 
France  and  Spain. 

In  1893  and  1894,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  he  was  assistant  in 
the  German  department  of  Harvard  University;  in  1896  he  was 
instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  same  institution;  from  1897  to  1901  he 
was  assistant  in  Hygiene  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  in  1901 
and  1902  he  was  house  physician  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Receiving  the  appointment  as  Parker  Travelling  Fellow 
of  Harvard  in  1903,  he  was  engaged  for  four  years  (1904-1906)  as 
Assistant  in  the  Pharmacological  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg.  The  following  year  he  was  Physiological  Chemist  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  and  since  1906  he  has  been 
director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Boos'  service  to  the  public  during  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
since  his  graduation  has  not  been  confined  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
various  functions  indicated  above;  he  has  carried  out  a  large  number 
of  medical  and  chemical  researches  and  has  written  numerous  articles 
on  medical,  toxicological  and  chemical  subjects.  He  has  also  devised 
many  new  methods  for  laboratory  research  and  discovered  a  number  of 
new  chemical  compounds.  For  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Boos  has  been 
involved  in  all  the  large  food  and  drug  prosecutions  of  the  Federal 
government  as  expert  in  pharmacology  and  medicine. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Pi  Eta  Society  at  Harvard,  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Therapeutic  Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
the  American  Society  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  several 
German  medical  and  chemical  societies  and  various  other  organ- 
izations. As  a  director  of  the  New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society 
he  has  been  active  in  the  fight  against  "dope"  and  alcohol  and  lq  sex 
education. 
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Dr.  Boos  finds  the  chief  influences  in  his  Ufe  promotive  of  success, 
to  be  those  coming  from  his  contact  with  men,  his  schools,  his  private 
stud}'^,  his  home  and  his  early  companionship,  though  more  powerful 
than  any  other  on  his  intellectual  and  moral  life  was  the  influence  of 
his  mother. 

In  politics  Dr.  Boos  was  a  Democrat  until  the  advent  of  W.  J. 
Bryan ;  since  that  time  he  has  been  an  independent,  voting  for  men 
irrespective  of  parties.  His  chief  outdoor  pleasures  are  playing 
tennis  and  driving  an  automobile. 

On  October  1,  1902,  he  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Theresa  Eskridge 
McCoy,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Nathaniel  Eskridge  and  Margaret 
Eliza  Marshall.  Her  father  was  descended  from  George  Eskridge, 
who  was  sent  to  Virginia  as  attorney  for  the  Crown  in  1700.  George 
Eskridge  settled  at  Sandy  Point,  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  and 
was  given  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  still  owned 
by  the  family.  George  Eskridge  was  the  guardian  of  Mary  Wash- 
ington and  for  him  she  named  her  son  George  Washington.  George 
Eskridge 's  portrait  hangs  in  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Boos'  mother  was  descended  from  William  Marshall,  who 
came  from  Pembroke,  England,  to  "  Boston  Island  "  in  1680.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Marshall,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
William  and  Mary  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Boos  have  three  children,  Margaret  Theresa,  Wilhelmina 
Eskridge  and  Fredericka  Ann  Marshall. 

Dr.  Boos'  counsel  to  young  fellow- Americans  is:  "Seek  greater 
depth  in  education  and  more  patience,  which  will  lead  to  longer  and 
more  careful  study.  This  is  what  the  professional  youth  of  America 
need  most."  He  considers  them  gifted  as  a  rule,  but  thinks  that 
they  are  too  prone  to  enter  upon  their  profession  to  earn  money  be- 
fore they  have  the  proper  qualifications  for  achieving  the  true  success. 
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ALBERT  GARDNER  BOYDEN  was  born  at  South  Walpole, 
Massachusetts,  February  5,  1827.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  children  of  Phineas  and 
Harriet  (Carroll)  Boyden.  The  father  was  the  village  blacksmith  — 
a  man  of  skill  in  his  business,  energetic  and  industrious,  full  of  moral 
earnestness,  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  tactful  in  his  relations 
with  the  people,  a  useful  and  intelligent  citizen.  He  was  born 
February  4,  1801,  the  son  of  Phineas  and  Lydia  Boyden.  The  elder 
Phineas  was  born  in  1760  and  died  in  1828.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Albert  G.  Boyden  was  Joseph  Carroll,  born  in  1779,  married 
Asenath  Carpenter,  and  died  in  1869. 

Thomas  Boyden,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Boydens  in 
America,  came  from  Ipswich,  Sujffolk  County,  England,  in  the  ship 
Francis  in  April,  1634,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
resided  in  Scituate,  Watertown,  Boston,  Groton,  and  Medfield.  The 
line  of  descent  from  him  to  Phineas,  the  father  of  Albert  G.,  is  Phineas,'' 
Phineas,^  Benjamin*  (all  of  Walpole),  Jonathan,*  Jonathan^  (of 
Medfield),  Jonathan ^  (of  Boston),  Thomas^  (of  England). 

Several  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas^  became  very  prominent 
men.  Uriah  A.,  born  February  7,  1804,  was  celebrated  as  a  mathe- 
matician, inventor,  and  civil  engineer,  and  was  the  donor  of  the 
"Boyden  Fund"  to  Harvard  College  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Seth  Boyden,  born  November  17,  1798,  achieved 
renown  as  an  inventor  of  machinery,  and  there  is  standing  in  Wash- 
ington Park,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  bronze  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  Nathaniel  Boyden,  born  August  16,  1796,  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  also  served  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina. 

From  early  boyhood  young  Albert  G.,  when  not  in  school,  had 
his  daily  "stint"  of  work  in  the  family  chores;  weaving  Tuscan  straw; 
stitching  boots;  farm  work;  and  aiding  in  the  "smithy,"  so  that  when 
he  was  twenty-one  he  had  fully  mastered  that  trade.     He  was  fond 
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of  nature  and  of  study  and  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  become  a  teacher,  and  although 
he  was  an  acknowledged  leader  in  athletic  sports  and  games,  he  bent 
all  his  energies  toward  qualifying  himself  for  teaching. 

His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  Christian  character,  and  with 
loving  sympathy  kept  constantly  before  her  son  the  ideal  of  a  noble 
life,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  life  meant  work. 

The  industrial  training  which  he  had  received,  and  the  honest 
persistent  work  which  he  had  done,  became  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  his  efforts  for  an  education.  He  taught  school  for  three  winters 
in  Foxborough,  but  his  earnings  were  needed  in  the  family  and  he 
could  not  look  forward  to  a  college  course. 

After  earning  the  larger  part  of  the  funds  necessary,  which  were 
supplemented  by  his  wages  as  janitor,  he  entered  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater,  where  he  took  an  advanced  course,  and  after- 
ward taught  as  an  assistant  six  and  a  half  years.  Here  he  had 
experience  in  teaching  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  course,  and  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  under  the 
wise  counsel  of  Nicholas  TiUinghast,  the  first  principal  of  the  school, 
and  of  Marshall  Conant,  his  successor.  He  also  studied  diligently 
under  private  tutors,  and  resolved  to  do  everything  entrusted  to  his 
care  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  He  remembered  the  teaching 
of  his  father,  "  always  stick  by  the  bush  until  you  have  picked  all 
the  berries."  He  made  a  special  study  of  languages,  mathematics, 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  biography,  logic,  psychology,  and 
teaching.  He  had  attended  the  Adelphi  Academy,  North  Bridge- 
water  (now  Brockton),  and  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  in  1849.  In  the  winter  of  1849- 
1850  Mr.  Boyden  taught  a  grammar  school  in  Hingham,  then  was 
assistant  in  the  Normal  School  for  three  years;  principal  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  in  Salem  from  1853  to  1856;  sub-master  of  the  Chap- 
man Grammar  School  in  Boston  1856-1857;  first  assistant  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  1857-1860;  principal  of  the 
same  from  1860  to  August  in  1906,  and  principal  emeritus,  from 
that  time  till  his  death.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Amherst  College  in  1861. 

His  life  has  been  the  building  up  of  the  Normal  School.  During 
all  these  years  he  has  looked  out  for  the  appropriations  for  its  main- 
tenance, planned  and  supervised  the  erection  of  all  its  buildings, 
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had  the  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  the  care  of  its 
property.  "He  has  sought,  with  the  more  than  five  thousand  pupils 
who  have  come  under  his  tuition  in  the  school,  to  set  before  them 
a  high  ideal  of  what  life  should  be,  to  awaken  the  conscience  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher,  to  give  them  command  of  themselves, 
of  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  of  the  subjects  to  be  used  in  teaching, 
and  such  a  knowledge  of  children  that  they  shall  be  able  to  practise 
the  art  of  teaching  in  the  education  of  their  pupils. 

"The  graduates  of  the  school  are  engaged  in  all  lines  of  educational 
work,  as  teachers  of  common,  high,  and  normal  schools,  state  agents, 
and  state  superintendents.  Some  have  become  prominent  as  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  and  in  business.  Many  as  wives  and  mothers 
exert  a  strong  educational  influence;  some  as  missionaries.  Their 
influence  is  felt  around  the  globe.  The  school  has  a  national  repu- 
tation. 

"Mr.  Boy  den  had  invitations  to  take  charge  of  normal  schools  in 
other  states,  with  larger  compensation,  but  preferred  to  remain  in 
Bridgewater  that  he  might  carry  forward  his  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  school." 

Mr.  Boyden  was  president  of  the  Plymouth  County  Teachers' 
Association;  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  1872-1873;  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  1889;  and  president  of  the  New  England  Normal  Council; 
was  vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  five 
years,  and  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1884. 

He  was  trustee  of  the  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  from  1890 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Central  Square 
Rehgious  Society  from  1860  to  1904;  treasurer  of  the  same  five 
years;  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school  four  years,  and  served 
as  deacon  of  said  church  from  1904  to  1915.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Old  Colony  Congregational  Club  from  1883  to  1888. 

Mr.  Boyden  cast  his  first  vote  as  a  Free-soiler,  but  has  since  been 
a  Repubhcan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Square  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Bridgewater,  having  joined  the  church  in  1840. 
He  was  formerly  a  great  lover  of  athletic  games,  but  later  found 
his  recreation  in  communing  with  nature,  caring  for  his  garden,  and 
the  sixteen  acres  of  school  grounds. 

Mr.  Boyden  was  twice  married.  On  November  18,  1851,  he 
married  Isabella,  daughter  cf  Thomas  and  Martha  (Whitton)  Clarke 
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of  Newport,  Maine.  She  died  October  1,  1895.  August  24,  1898  he 
married  Clara  Adelia,  daughter  of  Rev.  Josiah  L.  and  Marcia  (Keith) 
Armes  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  who  died  April  19,  1906.  He 
had  by  his  first  wife  three  sons,  of  whom  there  are  now  living,  Arthur 
Clarke  Boyden,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  and  Wallace  Clarke  Boyden,  head  master  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School. 

No  person  could  be  better  qualified  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
young  people  of  America  of  the  necessary  steps  to  attain  true  suc- 
cess in  life  than  Albert  Gardner  Boyden,  and  his  summing  up  was 
as  follows:  "Moral  and  religious  principles  are  the  foundaton  for 
true  success  in  life,  with  habits  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  industry, 
and  gentlemanly  conduct;  the  habit  of  doing  one's  best  in  everything 
he  undertakes;  the  development  of  intellectual  ability,  and  conduct 
squared  by  the  ten  commandments." 

Mr.  Boyden  died  at  his  home  in  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
May  30,  1915. 
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ARTHUR  CLARKE  BOYDEN,  eldest  son  of  Albert  Gardner 
Boyden  and  Isabella  Whitten  Clark,  was  born  at  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  September  27,  1852.  He  comes  of  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors,  among  whom  can  be  mentioned 
Thomas  Boyden,  who  embarked  from  Ipswich,  England,  April, 
1634,  and  settled  in  Scituate,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts, 
in  1635,  and  in  more  recent  times  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  "the  noted  inventor  who  was  the  donor  of  the 
"Boyden  Fund"  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to 
Harvard  College.  His  father,  the  Nestor  of  Massachusetts  edu- 
cators, was  born  February  5, 1827,  and  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
five  still  continues  in  his  position  of  principal  emeritus  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School,  the  active  principalship  of  which  institution 
was  held  by  him  from  1860  to  1906,  a  period  of  forty-six  years. 
During  this  time  he  watched  over  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
school  till  it  occupied  the  position  of  one  of  the  leading  normal 
schools  of  the  country.  When  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  position  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Arthur  Boyden.  He  had 
served  as  an  instructor  from  1879  to  1896  and  as  vice-principal 
from  1896  to  1906,  inheriting  from  his  father  the  two  marked 
characteristics  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  great  success  as  a 
teacher  and  a  principal,  logical  thinking  and  executive  ability. 

Arthur  Clarke  Boyden  early  in  life  showed  the  bent  of  mind 
which  has  so  strongly  marked  his  work  in  life.  He  was  from  a  boy 
a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  this  love  was  further  shaped  by  his 
early  work  on  a  farm.  Through  this  work  was  stamped  upon  his 
mind  the  value  of  manual  labor.  It  was  but  natural  that  his  love 
of  nature  should  lead  him  to  read  much  of  natural  history  and  in 
later  life  to  exte  d  that  to  subjects  of  historical  interest.  He  owed 
much  of  his  li;  intellectual  discrimination  and  literary  tastes  to 
his  mother  as  well  as  to  his  father,  for  it  was  the  strong  intellectual 
and  spiritual  influence  of  his  mother  which  made  themselves  mani- 
fest in  his  work  of  later  years. 

He  received  his  early  academic  education  at  Bridgewater  Acad- 
emy. He  entered  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  graduated 
in  1871.  Then  followed  a  course  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1876,  receiving  in  that  year  the  degree  of 
A.B.  and  in  1881  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  It  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching.     After  leaving 
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the  Normal  School  he  taught  one  year,  1871-2,  as  principal  of  the 
Medway  High  School,  and  from  1876  to  1879  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Chauncy  Hall  School  in  Boston, 

Mr.  Boyden  is  a  teacher  of  rare  ability.  His  wide  experience  in 
different  types  of  schools  has  well  equipped  him  for  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  son  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  father  with  such  pronounced 
success,  and  that  too  by  winning  success  by  his  own  initiative. 

Mr.  Boyden  has  found  time  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  school  life  to 
do  his  share  as  a  citizen  and  a  lover  of  his  native  town.  He  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Library  Trustees  for  many  years.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bridgewater  Improvement  Association  for  many  years, 
and  has  also  been  President  of  various  educational  associations. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Nature  Study  by  Months,"  a  book  which  has 
had  a  wide  use  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  has  also  compiled  many 
outlines  of  study  for  normal  school  work.  Mr.  Boyden  is  a  valu- 
able member  of  Fellowship  Lodge  of  Masons,  Harmony  Chapter, 
Brockton  Council,  Bay  State  Commandery,  the  Economic  Club,  and 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  College  Fraternity.  He  has  served  as 
Worshipful  Master  of  Masons  and  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
24th  Masonic  District,  Massachusetts. 

He  has  always  been  identified  in  politics  with  the  Republican 
Party,  but  he  has  never  held  any  political  office.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Central  Square  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  has 
served  as  deacon  from  1887  to  1897.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
moderator  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  this  church. 

He  was  married  October  11,  1877,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Frederic  and  Betsey  (Allen),  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Allen  and 
Esther  (Babbitt)  Allen  and  of  Ichabod  Bassett  and  Joanna  (Fuller) 
Bassett  and  a  descendant  from  Samuel  Fuller,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Mayflower.  Two  children 
have  been  bom  to  them:  Ethel  Boyden,  a  music  instructor,  and 
Edward  Allen  Boyden,  instructor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  sons  of  Albert  G.  Boyden, 
Arthur  C,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Wallace  Clarke,  are  at 
the  head  of  two  of  Massachusetts'  most  flourishing  normal  schools, 
the  one  at  Bridgewater  and  the  other  at  Boston. 

The  commonwealth  is  fortunate  in  having  men  of  such  a  type  to 
direct  the  training  of  those  young  men  and  women  in  whose  hands 
will  be  placed  the  future  destinies  of  her  citizens. 
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WALLACE  CLARKE  BOYDEN,  the  popular  head-master 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  since  1900,  is  one  of  a  family 
whose  surname  suggests  "normal"  education  throughout 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Albert  G.  Boyden,  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge  water  in  1849,  an  active 
teacher  in  the  same  school  for  more  than  fifty  years  —  most  of  the 
time  as  principal — and  later  principal  emeritus;  while  his  only 
surviving  brother,  Arthur  Clarke  Boyden,  has  been  principal  of  the 
Bridge  water  Normal  since  1906,  when  Albert  G.,  the  father,  laid 
down  the  reins  of  government. 

In  1634  the  ancestor  of  the  Boydens  in  America,  Thomas  Boyden, 
came  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  the  ship  Francis,  to  Boston.  His 
line  of  descendants  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  as  follows: 
2d  Jonathan,  3d  Jonathan,  4th  Jonathan,  5th  Benjamin,  6th  Phineas 
(1760-1828),  7th  Phineas  (Feb.  4,  1801-May  18,  1874;  married 
Harriet  Carroll),  8th  Albert  Gardner,  (1827;  married  (1)  Isabella 
Whitten  Clarke),  9th  Wallace  Clarke  (born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Nov.  22,  1858).  Sketches  of  some  of  the  early  Boydens  of  note  may 
be  found  under  the  life  of  Albert  Gardner  Boyden. 

The  mother  of  Wallace  Clarke  Boyden  was  Isabella  Whitten 
Clarke,  who  died  in  1895.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Albert  G.  Boyden 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Whitten)  Clarke.  She  was  a 
lady  of  marked  strength  of  character,  whose  influence  on  the  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  spiritual  life  of  her  sons  was  profound  and  enduring. 
The  father  was  a  man  whose  clear  thinking,  good  judgment,  kindly 
sympathy  and  executive  ability  were  early  recognized  and  long 
appreciated.  Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  at  work  in  educational 
lines,  and  his  counsel  to  the  rising  (and  risen)  generations  is  yet 
highly  valued. 

Wallace  C.  Boyden,  though  trained  in  an  educational  atmosphere, 
developed  in  no  one-sided  way.  From  his  childhood  he  was  fond  of 
sports,  and  he  is  still  an  enthusiast  over  golf.  He  has  ever  had  an 
ardent  passion  for  nature  in  her  various  moods.  Living  at  first  in  a 
country  village,  he  happily  found  many  manual  tasks  to  perform, 
which  helped  to  round  out  the  full  man.  He  developed  a  handiness 
with  tools,  and  a  variety  of  occupations  added  to  his  zest  of  life 
and  brought  with  them  the  pleasures  of  responsibility. 

He  prepared  for  college  in  the  public  schools  of  Bridgewater  and  in 
his  father's  normal  school,  entered  Amherst  in  1879  and  received 
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his  A.B.  in  1883,  graduating  among  the  first  four  in  his  class  and 
was  taken  into  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  his  Junior  year. 
Three  years  later  he  acquired  his  A.M.  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  choice  of  a  profession.  If  ever  one  was 
to  the  manor  born,  it  was  Wallace  C.  Boyden.  He  began  his  career, 
immediately  upon  graduation,  as  principal  of  the  Stoughton  (Massa- 
chusetts) High  School,  where  he  served  one  year.  He  then  went  to 
Williston  Seminary  (Easthampton,  Massachusetts)  and  remained 
five  years,  as  head  of  the  mathematical  department.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  a  master  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  and  eleven 
years  later  he  became  its  efficient  head. 

Mr.  Boyden  is  a  man  of  many  activities.  He  was  on  the  School 
Board  of  Easthampton  for  three  years,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  and  has  served  two  and  one  half  years  on  the  School  Board 
of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  For  eight  years  he  has  been  a  deacon 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  and 
has  served  as  church  clerk  ever  since  1896.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club,  the  Boston  Masters' 
Association,  and  is  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a  Past  Master  of  the  Blue  Lodge.  He  has 
always  been  identified  with  the  Republican  Party. 

In  1894  Mr.  Boyden  pubUshed  a  "  First  Book  in  Algebra,"  which 
met  with  a  favorable  reception.  Since  then  he  has  prepared  a  valu- 
able genealogical  work  (published  in  1901),  entitled  "  Thomas 
Boyden  and  his  Descendants." 

Two  years  after  his  graduation  from  college  Mr.  Boyden  married 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Wetherbee  (July  8,  1885),  daughter  of  George  H.  and 
Martha  (Bartlett)  Wetherbee.  She  is  granddaughter,  on  the  father's 
side,  of  George  H.  and  Sarah  B.  (Clapp)  Wetherbee;  on  the  mother's 
side,  of  Judah  and  Eliza  J.  (Price)  Bartlett.  Their  three  children 
seem  likely  to  continue  the  family  tradition  and  give  instruction  to 
American  youth.  Robert  Wetherbee  (Mar.  7,  1889)  is  teacher  of 
History  and  English  in  the  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence; 
Alice  Gordon  (July  18,  1892)  is  in  the  class  of  1914  in  Vassar 
College;  Bartlett  Wetherbee  (Oct.  2,  1899)  is  in  his  second  year 
in  the  Newton  High  School. 
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WILLIAM  PENN  BROOKS 

WILLIAM  PENN  BROOKS  is  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Rebecca  Partridge  (Gushing)  Brooks,  and  was  born  in 
South  Scituate,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 19,  1851.  His  grandfathers  were  Nathaniel  Brooks,  and 
Nehemiah  Gushing;  and  his  grandmothers  were  Deborah  Brooks 
and  Deborah  Briggs. 

He  is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  William  Brooks  who 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts  from  Kent,  England,  in  1635,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Scituate.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is 
descended  from  Mathew  Gushing  of  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England, 
who  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1638.  His  great-grand- 
father, Theophilus  Gushing  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution. 

Professor  Brooks'  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  of  devotion  to  high  moral  ideals.  He 
was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  peace.  Like  most  New  England 
farmers '  sons,  young  Brooks  began  at  an  early  age  to  help  about  the 
house  and  barn ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  was  initiated  into 
such  farm  duties  as  he  was  able  to  perform.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  three  years  old;  but  her  place  was  well  filled  by  an  older 
sister  who  exercised  a  strong  and  beneficial  influence  upon  his  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  life. 

He  began  his  education  at  the  village  school  and  then  entered 
the  Assinippi  Institute,  and  afterwards  the  Hanover  Academy,  liv- 
ing at  home  and  walking  four  miles  daily  to  the  Academy.  After 
completing  the  course  at  the  Academy  he  taught  in  the  public  school 
of  Hanover  for  a  year,  and  then  taught  for  another  year  in  the 
grammar  school  at  East  Abington,  earning  money  enough  to  war- 
rant his  entering  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Gollege  at  Am- 
herst, where  he  graduated  B.Sc.  and  Valedictorian  in  1875. 

After  taking  a  special  course  in  chemistry  and  botany  for  a  year 
he  was  honored  by  the  offer  of  the  Professorship  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Imperial  Gollege  of  Agriculture,  Japan.  This  flattering  tender 
he  accepted  and  began  his  duties  in  1877,  when  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  Director  of  the  Gollege  farm  and  in  addition 
to  his  regular  professorship  filled  the  chair  of  Botany  for  some 
years,  and  at  various  times  acted  as  President  ad  interim.  When 
he  left  Japan  in  1888,  he  was  decorated  with  the  fourth  class  of  the 
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Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Since  January  1,  1889,  he  has  been  a 
Professor  and  Lecturer  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  since  1905  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station  at  Amherst.  In  1903  he  served  for  six  months  as 
Acting  President  of  the  College.  In  1897  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany. 

Professor  Brooks  has  published  three  volumes  on  the  general 
subject  of  Agriculture  and  made  many  scientific  investigations  of 
problems  connected  with  soil  treatment  and  plant  nutrition,  on 
which  and  kindred  subjects  he  is  a  recognized  authority. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (Founder)  ;  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi ;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (Fellow  since  1915)  ;  and  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  He  was  at  one 
time  President  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa;  and  Vice-president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  His  favorite  amusements  and  exercises  are  skating,  rid- 
ing, walking,  bee-keeping,  and  gardening.  He  is  an  Independent 
in  politics,  and  in  religion  a  Unitarian. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Unity  Church 
(Unitarian)  since  1897;  President  of  the  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Society  1892-4;  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
1895-1896. 

Professor  Brooks  married  in  Revere,  Massachusetts,  March  28, 
1882,  Eva  Bancroft,  daughter  of  Stephen  A.  and  Evalina  (Newhall) 
Hall,  granddaughter  of  William  and  Susan  Sigourney  (Oliver) 
Hall;  and  of  General  Josiah  and  Rachel  (Bancroft)  Newhall;  and  a 
descendant  from  Mary  Hall,  who  came  from  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Rachel  Bancroft  (Brooks)  Drew  and  Sumner  Gushing  Brooks. 

From  his  own  experience  and  observation  Professor  Brooks  offers 
these  suggestions  to  young  Americans  as  to  the  principles,  methods, 
and  habits  which  he  believes  will  contribute  most  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  sound  ideals  in  American  life,  and  will  most  help  young 
people  to  attain  true  success  in  life : — 

"Cultivate  early  habits  of  industry^  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
patience,  persistence.  Endeavor  always  to  discharge  every  duty  and 
to  do  whatever  you  undertake  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
ability.  Seek  constantly  to  increase  both  knowledge  and  ability  and 
to  make  such  gifts  as  you  possess  of  service  to  your  f ellowmen. ' ' 
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PLUMB  BROWN 

PLUMB  BROWN  is  the  son  of  Plumb  Brown.  He  was  born 
in  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  on  November 
15,  1868.  His  father  (born  October  11,  1822,  died  Febru- 
ary 2,  1896)  was  a  farmer  of  strong  mentality  and  sterling  charac- 
ter, who  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Brown  (born  on 
March  2,  1772,  died  July  7,  1859)  and  Mabel  Norton  Brown. 
Edmund  Brown  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Brown  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  this  country  in  1643. 

The  mother  of  Plumb  Brown  was  Olive  E.  Crissey,  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Crissey  (born  May  19,  1791,  died  October  28,  1864) 
and  Eunice  Burr  Crissey.  Her  ancestor,  Peter  Brown,  for  there 
were  Browns  in  the  maternal  as  well  as  in  the  paternal  line,  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mayflower  compact.  Evidently  the  family 
bore  its  full  share  of  the  labors  and  hardships  incident  to  the  found- 
ing of  this  nation,  one  of  them,  David  Crissey,  serving  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Colonial  Wars,  and  another,  Titus  Brown,  serving  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

Plumb  Brown  was  thus  of  good  stock  on  both  sides.  His  inter- 
ests as  a  child  and  as  a  youth  were  those  of  a  New  England  farmer 
boy.  He  had  the  discipline  of  farm  life,  working  on  Saturdays 
at  farm  labor  and  doing  chores  morning  and  evening  throughout 
the  week;  meantime  walking  two  and  a  half  miles  to  school  during 
the  entire  session.  Both  his  father  and  his  mother  contributed 
largely  to  his  mental  and  moral  development.  He  speaks  of  his 
mother  as  a  "saintly  woman"  and  testifies  to  her  potent  influence 
upon  him  for  everything  good.  Chief  among  the  books  which  ex- 
ercised a  formative  influence  upon  his  mind  were  the  Bible,  Scott's 
novels,  the  poets  and  books  on  Nature. 

Like  most  other  boys  brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  had  to  overcome- 
diflBculties  in  acquiring  an  education.  He  made  good  use  of  such 
opportunities  for  self-cultivation  as  were  afforded  him,  attending 
the  Robbins '  Preparatory  School  in  Norfolk,  his  home  town,  and  the 
Great  Barrington  High  School.     Later  he  spent  a  year  in  the  Medi- 
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cal  School  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  in  1892,  graduated 
from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago. 

Plumb  Brown  early  chose  the  medical  profession  for  his  life- 
vocation  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  began  practice  in  his 
native  town,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  A  little  more  than  a  year  later 
he  went  to  South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  where  he  pursued  his 
calling  until  the  autumn  of  1895.  Then  he  decided  to  make  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  the  sphere  of  his  labors  for  suffering  humanity. 
At  that  time,  Springfield  numbered  less  than  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. During  the  twenty  years  of  Dr.  Brown's  life  there,  it  has 
clearly  passed  the  hundred  thousand  mark  and  already  is  assuming 
the  character  of  the  inland  metropolis  of  New  England.  For 
twenty  years  Dr.  Brown  has  there  sedulously  followed  his  profes- 
sion, winning  clients  and  friends  and  a  position  of  influence  in  the 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Wes- 
son Maternity  Hospital  and  President  of  the  Staff  of  the  Wesson 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Springfield  Academy  of 
Medicine,  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Societies,  the  Allen  Maternity  Medical  Club,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  George 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  member 
of  the  Melba  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Winthrop  Club  and  also  member  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Blaudford  Club. 

In  politics  Dr.  Brown  is  a  Republican.  His  religious  affiliation  is 
with  the  Congregationalists.  His  present  connection  is  with  the 
North  Church  of  Springfield,  which  he  served  as  Deacon  from  1896 
to  1902.  His  chief  recreation  is  the  study  of  Nature.  All  country 
life  is  full  of  attraction  to  him  and  he  finds  delight  and  refreshment 
in  the  study  of  trees,  flowers,  ferns,  shrubs,  and  minerals. 

Dr.  Brown  began  his  professional  career  and  his  married  life 
in  the  same  year,  1892,  being  joined  in  marriage  on  October  26,  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Aiken,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Elliott  Bassett  and 
Mary  Dowd  Bassett.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Eliot,  "  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  Of  the  two  children  bom  to 
them  only  one  survives,  Elliott  Bassett  Brow^n,  a  student  in  Yale 
University.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  live  in  a  commodious  house,  built 
by  Dr.  Brown  some  years  ago,  in  Springfield. 
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HANS  LOUIS  CARSTEIN 

HANS  LOUIS  CARSTEIN  was  bom  in  Schleswig,  Ger- 
many, March  17,  1841.  He  died  January  20,  1911. 
He  was  a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Margaretha  (Detlef- 
sen)  Carstein.  Nicholas  P.  Carstein,  his  father,  was  a  farmer  and 
landowner,  and  during  the  War  of  1848  between  Prussia  and  Den- 
mark he  was  in  command  of  a  military  company.  On  account  of 
political  complication  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Germany  and  came  to 
America.  From  New  York  he  went  to  California  in  search  of  gold. 
In  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  was  the  victim  of  yellow 
fever,  dying  at  Panama  in  1851  and  his  property  being  confiscated, 
his  family  lost  its  usual  income. 

His  son,  Hans  L.  Carstein,  received  a  good  Commercial  educa- 
tion according  to  the  German  custom,  receiving  the  first  degree 
from  Hamburg  Navigation  School,  and  then  went  to  sea  before 
the  mast  and  after  following  the  sea  for  fifteen  years  came  back  to 
Germany,  master  of  his  ship. 

After  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  brought  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  the  United  States  to  join  a  brother,  who  had 
preceded  them.  Arriving  in  Boston  in  1871,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  'Chicago  conflagration,  his  first  work  was  one  of  philan- 
thropy in  collecting  clothing  throughout  the  city  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  in  Chicago,  making  his  appeals  for  the  sufferers  on 
Boston  Common  and  collecting  liberal  contributions  of  clothing, 
provisions,  and  money. 

He  presently  became  associated  with  his  brother  in  the  paint, 
oil,  and  wall  paper  business  on  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  but  during 
the  financial  panic  of  1873  they  met  with  severe  financial  reverses, 
which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  business  two  years  later,  and 
becoming  partner  of  a  brother-in-law,  Frank  Ganter,  in  a  provision 
store. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Carstein  removed  to  North  Cambridge,  and  bought 
out  a  coal  business  with  an  output  of  some  two  thousand  tons 
annually.  By  energetic  business  methods  he  built  up  the  business 
until  the  output  from  his  yards  was  over  forty  thousand  tons 
annually. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Cambridge  in 
1899,  and  an  alderman  for  six  consecutive  years  (1890-96),  declin- 
ing further  municipal  service  on  account  of  ill  health.     He  gave 
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efficient  service  on  the  Finance  and  Highway  Committee  and  was 
a  strong  advocate  in  the  board  of  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of 
the  Boston  Subway  System  to  Cambridge — the  first  member  to 
bring  this  subject  to  committee  investigation.  For  three  years  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  City  Gov- 
ernment and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  before  leaving  the 
board  that  the  matter  was  practically  settled  and  the  subway 
assured. 

In  political  life  Mr.  Carstein  was  an  active  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  was  a  delegate  from  the  eighth  Massachusetts 
district  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1904. 
He  composed  a  campaign  song  which  was  received  with  rousing 
cheers,  when  sung  to  the  air  of  "Die  "VVacht  am  Rhein"  by  the 
delegates,  five  thousand  copies  with  the  words  and  music  having 
been  printed  and  distributed  in  the  Convention  Hall. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Cambridge,  and  held  the  office  of 
Director,  Trustee,  and  Treasurer  of  the  latter  organization. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Fitchman  Estates  of  Cambridge  and 
a  member  of  the  Cambridge  and  Colonial  Clubs,  and  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Republican  Club  and  many  church  clubs. 

Mr.  Carstein  was  a  layman  and  lay-reader  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  mission  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  at  East  Cambridge  from 
1891. 

He  founded  this  mission  and  conducted  service  every  Sunday, 
having  a  congregation  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  German  fam- 
ilies, residents  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  house.  With 
his  family  he  was  connected  with  St.  James  Church,  North  Cam- 
bridge, from  1888,  and  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Corpora- 
tion. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  a  unique  arrangement  by  which  a  coal 
wagon  can  be  loaded  in  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

He  married  in  1876,  Ida  Peterson,  daughter  of  Rev,  Mr.  Peter- 
son. Their  son,  Gustave  E,  Carstein,  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1905.  He  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  coal  business. 
Mrs.  Carstein  dying  in  1882,  her  husband  married,  second,  in  1883, 
Magdalene,  daughter  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Doring.  a  German  Lutheran 
clergyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carstein 's  children  were:  Lorenz  F.,  Hans  L,, 
Jr.,  and  Gretchen, 
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JAMES   COLLINS   CHALMERS 

MR.  CHALMERS  was  of  Scotch  birth.  Barrhead  in  Ren- 
frewshire was  his  native  town.  He  was  born  there  on 
September  9,  1840.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Adams,  Mas- 
sachusetts, February  23,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Chalmers, 
a  block  printer  by  profession,  and  of  Janet  (Pollock)  Chalmers, 
his  wife.  The  family  came  to  America  when  James  Collins  Chal- 
mers was  a  lad,  settling  in  1849  in  the  town  of  Adams.  Scotland 
and  England  were  then  sending  some  of  their  most  enterprising 
and  industrious  people  to  engage  in  the  new  manufacturing  ven- 
tures of  New  England,  and  their  help  was  appreciated  by  the  kin- 
dred native  population  among  whom  they  came. 

Mr.  Chalmers  attended  the  public  schools  of  Adams  until  he 
had  reached  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  fifteen  he  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  income  of  the  family  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of 
L.  Pomeroy  's  Sons,  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chalmers  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  good  home  by  devoted  parents,  who  knew  the 
value  of  thrift  and  taught  their  son  its  importance  and  the  even 
greater  importance  of  sound  character. 

Besides  his  employment  in  the  office  of  L.  Pomeroy 's  Sons  in 
Pittsfield,  Mr.  Chalmers  was  also  engaged  in  the  office  of  "William 
Pollock  of  Adams.  To  this  experience  he  added  soon  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  woolen  manufacturing.  Entering  the 
Taconic  Mills  at  Pittsfield  in  April,  1857,  Mr.  Chalmers  was  in  that 
employment  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  In  September, 
1862,  Mr.  Chalmers  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  which  was  destined  to  win  a  heroic  record 
in  the  hard-fighting  Army  of  the  Potomac.  For  nearly  two  years 
Mr.  Chalmers  remained  in  the  service,  taking  part  in  several  great 
battles  and  receiving  severe  wounds  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
May  6,  1864.  Two  months  later  he  was  discharged  for  disability, 
ranking  at  that  time  as  a  First  Lieutenant.  His  career  in  the  Union 
army  was  one  of  faithful  soldierliness  with  which  any  man  might 
well  be  satisfied. 

Returning  to  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chalmers  resumed  his  business 
life,  reentering  the  office  of  William  Pollock  of  Adams,  a  cotton 
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manufacturer.  Before  a  year  had  ended  he  had  become  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  William  Pollock  and  Company.  Mr.  Chalmers  imme- 
diately proved  his  remarkable  fitness  for  the  management  of  textile 
manufacturing,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pollock,  in  1866,  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  a  new  concern,  the  Renfrew  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  succeeded  it  in  May,  1867,  Mr.  Chalmers  being  the 
first  treasurer.  In  February,  1885,  Mr.  Chalmers  resigned  the 
treasurership  of  the  company,  after  having  held  the  post  for 
eighteen  years  and  having  seen  the  business  grow  to  great  propor- 
tions. Relinquishing  the  treasurership,  Mr.  Chalmers  was  elected 
Vice-president  of  the  Renfrew  Manufacturing  Company. 

But  Mr.  Chalmers  was  known  in  Western  Massachusetts  as  some- 
thing even  more  than  a  strong,  shrewd,  successful  manufacturer. 
His  ability  impressed  itself  upon  the  whole  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile activity  of  the  town  of  Adams.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
so  active  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Renfrew  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  he  served  the  community  as  President  of  the  South 
Adams  Savings  Bank  and  as  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Adams. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Chalmers  always  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  public  affairs  of  State  and  Nation,  but  his  engrossing 
business  cares  did  not  allow  him  to  enter  personally  into  political 
life  outside  of  his  own  town.  There  he  held  the  responsible  posts 
of  Selectman  and  Assessor  for  three  years  and  was  Auditor  for  ten 
years. 

St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church  in  Adams  is  proud  of  Mr. 
Chalmers  who  was  one  of  its  devoted  adherents  and  a  trustee.  Mr. 
Chalmers  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  a  Trustee  in  its 
organization.  His  favorite  out-of-door  diversion  was  the  good  old 
Scotch  pastime  of  golf.  A  keen,  critical  reader  of  the  daily  press 
and  the  best  magazines,  Mr.  Chalmers  found  especial  pleasure  also  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Burns,  Hugo  and  John  Burroughs, 
and  he  had  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  history. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  married  on  June  14,  1865,  to  Harriett  A., 
daughter  of  Judge  Henry  J.  and  Ann  E.  Bliss. 

Mr.  Chalmers  believed  that  the  principles  most  important  in 
American  life  and  most  helpful  to  young  men  were  *  *  honesty,  indus- 
try, frugality,  sobriety,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  business  they  are  in  a  successful  one. ' ' 
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CLIFFORD  SAMUEL  CHAPIN 

THE  first  member  of  the  Chapin  family  in  America  was  Dea- 
con Samuel  Chapin,  son  of  John  and  Phillip  (Easton) 
Chapin.  He  was  christened  in  the  parish  of  Paignton, 
England,  October  8,  1598;  married  February  9,  1623,  Cicely 
Penney,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Jane  Penney,  landed  in  Boston 
in  1637  and  presently  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Caleb  Chapin,  one  of  the  founder's  descendants, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  his  son,  Caleb  Chapin  (2),  held  similar  rank  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Curtis  Chapin,  grand- 
son of  the  second  Caleb,  was  a  well-known  farmer  of  Bernardston, 
Massachusetts,  in  his  day  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  marked  Puri- 
tanical qualities.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  that 
thriving  town  and  was  married  to  Jannette  Nelson,  daughter  of 
John  and  Harriet  (Cushman)  Nelson,  of  the  same  town.  His 
death  occurred  on  March  28,  1875. 

The  son  of  Curtis  Chapin,  Clifford  Sampel  Chapin  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Mary  Allerton,  daughter  of  Isaac  AUerton  and  of 
Gov.  William  Bradford,  all  of  whom  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
He  was  born  January  25,  1873.  As  a  boy  he  attended  school  and 
did  the  usual  duties  of  a  boy  living  on  a  farm.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Bernardston  public  schools  and  also  at  Power's  Institute, 
Bernardston,  and  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton.  After 
leaving  the  last  named  institution  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  three 
years,  but  having  decided  to  become  a  physician  he  studied  medicine 
in  the  intervals  of  teaching  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1896.  He 
served  on  the  house  staff  of  the  New  York  City  Hospital  for  two 
years,  and  then  opened  a  physician's  office  at  Great  Barrington 
where  he  enjoys  a  large  practice. 

Dr.  Chapin  belongs  to  several  social  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, including  The  Berkshire  Medical  Society  (President,  1911- 
1912),    the    Massachusetts    Medical    Association,    The    American 
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]\Iedical  Association,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Berkshire  Com- 
mandery  Knights  Templar,  Melba  Temple,  Order  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  the  Sons  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  Chapin  Family  Association  of  America,  and  the  Park 
Club  of  Pittsfield.  He  has  been  Associate  Medical  Examiner  of 
Berkshire  District  since  1904.  He  is  a  Republican  in  political  al- 
legiance. In  creed  he  is  a  Congregationalist  and  is  a  member  and 
supporter  of  the  Congregational  Society  of  Great  Barrington. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  married  June  29,  1899,  to  Mary  Redtield  Wight, 
and  four  children  were  born  to  them :  Curtis  William  Chapin, 
born  March  20,  1902;  Clifford  Samuel  Chapin,  Jr.,  born  February 
27,  1904;  Priscilla  Redfield  Chapin,  born  February  27,  1904,  died 
March  1,  1904,  and  Wight  Nelson  Chapin,  born  April  8,  1907. 
Mrs.  Chapin  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Pilgrim  colon- 
ists, John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullens. 

Many  years  of  practice,  together  with  rare  skill,  facility  in 
diagnosis  and  thoroughness  in  all  his  work  have  made  Dr.  Chapin 
highly  successful  and  widely  honored  as  a  physician.  He  is  very 
active  and  prominent  in  matters  connected  with  his  profession 
and  in  more  general  affairs — and  not  the  least  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  this  large  demand  for  his  services  is  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  invariably  discharged  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him,  however  varied  their  character,  however  heavy  the  con- 
sumption of  his  time  and  attention.  Throughout  the  busy  years 
of  his  practice  he  has  not  failed  to  give  the  medical  profession  the 
benefit  of  his  wide  and  varied  experience.  Genial  as  well  as 
scholarly,  he  has  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers,  his  professional 
and  civic  virtues  compelling  this  honest  regard  and  recognition. 
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DAVID  WILLIAMS  CHEEVER 

DAVID  WILLIAMS  CHEEVER,  Surgeon  and  Teacher  of 
Surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  son  of  Dr. 
Charles  Augustus  and  Adeline  (Haven)  Cheever,  was  born 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  November  30,  1831,  and  died  in 
Boston  on  December  27,  1915.  He  was  of  English  Colonial  Ances- 
try; the  direct  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  a  teacher  in  Canterbury,  England,  who  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  1637  and  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School ;  he  was  the  third  in  succession  to  embrace  medi- 
cine and  the  fourth  to  hold  a  degree  from  Harvard  College.  His 
grandfather  Abijah  practised  medicine  in  Boston  and  served  with 
credit  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  his  father  Charles  Augustus  was 
a  leading  figure  in  the  profession  in  New  Hampshire. 

Having  graduated  with  honor  from  Harvard  College  in  1852 
and  from  the  Medical  School  in  1858  Dr.  Cheever  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston.  He  had  been  especially 
attracted  to  anatomy,  so  charmingly  taught  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  by  surgery,  brilliantly  expounded  in  lecture  and 
clinic  by  Henry  J.  Bigelow.  His  proficiency  and  industry  in  dis- 
section led  Dr.  Holmes  to  make  him  his  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy, 
an  event  which  directed  his  future  career  towards  teaching  and 
surgery.  For  the  next  eight  years  he  prepared  all  of  Dr.  Holmes' 
lecture  dissections  and  revolutionized  the  practical  teaching  of 
anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room.  The  establishment  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  in  1864  offered  a  great  opportunity  in  surgery 
which  he  w^as  well  prepared  to  grasp.  He  sought  and  obtained  the 
post  of  Visiting  Surgeon,  the  youngest  on  the  staff;  he  performed 
the  first  surgical  operation  in  the  hospital,  and  thenceforward  his 
active  professional  life  was  devoted  to  its  service  and  to  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  With  an  assured  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  control  of  ample  clinical  material,  his  promotion  was  rapid. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  then 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  then  Professor  of  Clinical 
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Surgery,  and  finally  in  1882  he  succeeded  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow 
in  the  chair  of  Surgery.  In  1893,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  resigned, 
being  determined  that  no  unsuspected  deterioration  of  his  powers 
should  impair  his  usefulness.  The  next  year  Harvard  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1895  he  also  resigned 
from  active  hospital  work,  but  served  for  many  years  more  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hospital  Staff. 

The  span  of  Dr.  Cheever's  life  touched  three  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  surgery.  As  a  young  man,  before  he  studied  medi- 
cine, he  occasionally  aided  his  father  in  operations  before  the  in- 
troduction of  surgical  anaesthesia;  in  the  early  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  he  labored  with  the  beneficent  aid  of  ether  but  amidst 
the  distressing  conditions  of  sepsis  and  infection  of  the  pre-Lis- 
terian  period,  while  in  his  maturity  he  shared  in  developing  the 
comparative  perfection  of  modern  surgery  under  the  blessings  of 
antesthesia  and  asepsis.  As  a  surgeon  he  was  cool  and  deliberate, 
resourceful  and  bold  yet  not  adventurous.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  gross  pathology  and  his  habit  of  carefully 
working  out  the  details  of  each  operation  before  hand  and  antici- 
pating every  contingency  insured  a  speedy  and  accurate  execution 
of  the  needful  measures.  He  originated  or  revived  many  unusual 
operations; — oesophagotomy,  plastic  displacement  of  the  upper 
jaw  for  the  removal  of  tumors  of  the  naso-pharynx ;  removal  of 
malignant  tumors  of  the  tonsil  through  the  neck ;  he  performed  the 
first  two  consecutive  successful  ovariotomies  in  Boston; — ^he  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  in  this  vicinity  to  do  Ceesarean  section.  He 
was  the  valued  correspondent  of  many  of  the  surgical  celebrities 
in  Europe.  His  lucid,  terse,  and  epigrammatic  lectures  and  clin- 
ical demonstrations  delighted  thirty-three  classes  of  students  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Cheever  was  a  member  of  many  medical  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Surgical  Society  of  which  he  was 
President,  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  and  many  others,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  he  held  important  offices.  His  publications  include  a 
volume  of  "Lectures  on  Surgery,"  1894,  many  monographs  on 
surgical  topics,  and  essays  of  more  philosophical  flavor;  he  edited 
the  "Medical  and  Surgical  Reports"  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
from  1864  to  1889  inclusive.     He  always  played  a  leading  part  in 
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the  public  and  social  aspects  of  medicine  in  his  community,  aiding 
in  procuring  good  legislation  and  promoting  vigorously  the  cause 
of  sound  reform.  He  was  liberal  in  his  religious  belief  without  ac- 
tive affiliation  with  any  sect. 

Though  his  life  was  so  public  in  its  activities,  Dr.  Cheever's 
greatest  source  of  happiness  was  in  his  home.  He  married  Oc- 
tober 9,  1860,  Anne  Caroline,  daughter  of  Thaddeus  and  Sarah 
(Chamberlain)  Nichols,  to  whom  were  bom  six  children,  of  whom 
four  survive; — Alice  and  Helen,  unmarried;  Adeline,  wife  of  Dr. 
George  S.  Whiteside  of  Portland,  Oregon ;  and  David,  Surgeon  to 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  a  teacher  of  surgery  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  In  retirement  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  indulged  to  the  full  his  love  of  Nature,  previously  re- 
strained except  in  the  all  too  short  vacations;  he  turned  again  to 
the  classic  authors  of  his  student  days,  and  he  continued  until 
near  the  end  to  pursue  out-door  recreations  and  physical  exercise, 
as  he  had  done  for  years  to  aid  his  slender  physique  to  bear  the 
burdens  he  imposed  upon  it.  Soon  after  his  84th  birthday  he 
died  as  he  would  have  wished,  after  a  short  illness  and  surrounded 
by  his  family  save  the  son  who  at  his  express  wish  had  gone  to  help 
bring  relief  to  the  wounded  in  Europe. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
held  after  Dr.  Cheever's  death,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  loss  as  well  as  profound  sor- 
row, that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  our  friend.  Dr.  David  "Williams 
Cheever,  Surgeon  Emeritus  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

"The  close  of  a  long  and  useful  life  has  come  and  the  last  of 
the  original  surgical  staff  of  the  hospital  has  passed  to  his  rest. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  a  leader  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  kept  in  touch  with  the  growth  of  the  hospital  from  its 
opening,  when  he  was  first  appointed  surgeon,  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  was  the  prime  factor  in  giving  it  distinction  in  its 
surgical  work.  During  his  long  career  he  was  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  made  wonderful  advancement  in  surgery 
and  many  of  his  writings  are  deemed  an  authority  and  of  per- 
manent value  in  this  field  of  work. 

' '  A  wise  counsellor,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  beloved  physician, 
eminent  in  his  profession,  a  lover  of  humanity,  happy  in  doing 
good,  the  world  has  been  benefited  by  his  being  in  it,  and  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  a  close  relation- 
ship with  him,  and  who  profited  by  his  judgment  and  advice. ' ' 
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ALBERT  BRACKETT  CHICK  was  born  in  Boston,  February 
21,  1853.  He  died  in  Boston,  August  15,  1913.  He  was 
the  son  of  Han-ison  Chick  (1817-95)  and  Elizabeth  (Nut- 
ter) Chick.  His  grandparents  were  Samuel  Chick  and  Mary 
(Goldsmith)  Chick;  and  Samuel  D.  Nutter  and  Eunice  (Shorry) 
Nutter.  His  father  was  known  in  his  native  city  as  "  a  noble,  up- 
right man." 

Albert  Chick  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and 
graduated  from  the  English  High  School.  There  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  a  military  education. 

Major  Chick  first  joined  the  militia  December  26,  1878,  enlist- 
ing in  Company  D.,  Fifth  Regiment,  M.  V.  M.,  a  company  that 
was  later  transferred  to  the  First  Regiment  as  Company  G,  He 
re-enlisted  January  26,  1889,  and  served  as  Corporal  and  Sergeant 
until  he  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  May  8,  1890.  On  February  4, 
1891,  he  was  elected  and  commissioned  Captain,  and  held  that  com- 
mission until  at  his  own  application  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  as  Major,  November  30,  1906. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War,  Captain  Chick,  with  his  bat- 
tery and  regiment,  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
and  as  the  First  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  U. 
S.  v.,  served  from  May  9,  1898,  until  mustered  out  November  14, 
1898. 

Major  Chick  bore  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful company  commanders  in  a  regiment  whose  splendid  dis- 
cipline gave  it  national  pre-eminence,  and  whose  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  care  and  use  of  heavy  artillery  largely  extended  the 
action  and  influence  of  the  state  militia.  He  enjoyed  the  devotion 
of  his  men  and  the  esteem  of  his  brother  officers.  He  received  the 
third  five-year  clasp,  denoting  twenty-four  years'  aggregate  service 
and  his  Colonel  took  the  opportunity  to  address  him  thus : 

"Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  regiment,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
during  the  late  war  with  Spain.  The  fact  that  but  three  of  the 
ninety -five  company  commanders  at  present  in  the  service  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  your  seniors  is  certainly  most  significant.  On  behalf 
of  your  brother  officers,  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  notable  record,  and  I  personally  desire  to 
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acknowledge  the  obligation  under  which  the  command  finds  itself 
for  your  work  in  promoting  its  efficiency." 

Major  Chick  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Massachusetts ; 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
and  the  Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 

He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason ;  a  member  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine;  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies;  St.  John's  Royal  Arch  Chapter; 
East  Boston  Council  R.  &  S.  M. ;  and  William  Parkman  Com- 
mandery. 

He  was  married  May  9,  1882,  to  Nellie  M.  Moore  of  Solon, 
Maine,  who  survives  him.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Johna- 
than  Moore,  M.D.,  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Moore,  and  granddaughter  of 
Daniel  and  Asenath  (Hutchins)  Moore,  and  of  Greenleaf  Randlett 
and  Martha  (Haley)  Randlett. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  memory  the  following  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Burrage  of  the  grand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  Massachusetts: 

' '  During  my  incumbency  of  office  of  Grand  High  Priest,  Excel- 
lent Companion  Cbick  was  most  faithful  in  attendance  at  visita- 
tions, and  always  most  welcome. 

"I  learned  to  appreciate  highly  his  abiding  love  for  Masonry, 
especially  for  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  Capitular  Rite.  I  ever 
found  him  ready,  eager,  willing,  faithful,  devoted  to  high  ideals, 
a  trustworthy  brother,  and  efficient  and  valuable  officer.  In  rever- 
ence and  humility  I  would  lay  my  wreath  of  laurel  upon  his  last 
resting  place,  a  tribute  to  his  Masonic  character.  I  rejoice  that  I 
was  accorded  his  friendship.  I  shall  long  remember  his  high  qual- 
ities and  mourn  his  loss." 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Major  Albert  B. 
Chick,  which  bears  the  signature  of  James  A.  Frye,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Chief  of  Staff,  Massachusetts: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  your  request  for  retire- 
ment has  this  day  been  granted,  and  that  your  name  has  been 
placed  upon  the  retired  list  with  rank  as  'Major  of  Artillery.' 

"In  this  connection,  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  express  to  you  his  appreciation  of  your  long 
and  faithful  service,  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 

"For  my  own  part,  and  as  your  former  commanding  officer,  I 
desire  to  record  my  acknowledgment  of  your  twenty-eight  years 
of  service  in  the  militia,  as  well  as  of  your  term  in  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  United  States  as  captain  of  'G'  Battery,  First  Mass. 
Heavy  Artillery,  U.  S.  Vols." 


ALBERT  CLARKE 

ON  both  sides  of  the  house  Albert  Clarke  was  descended  from 
Massachusetts  ancestry.  His  paternal  forefather  was 
Richard  Clarke,  who  came  to  Rowley  in  1639,  while  his 
maternal  forefather,  John  Woodbury,  came  to  Salem  in  1625,  only 
three  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth. 
His  father,  Jedediah  Clarke,  was  born  December  20,  1804,  and  died 
March  27,  1876.  His  mother,  whose  name  before  marriage  was 
Mary  Woodburj^  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  "Woodbury. 

Albert  Clarke  was  born,  October  13, 1840,  in  Granville,  Vermont, 
some  twenty -two  miles  from  Montpelier,  near  the  hills  where  gather 
the  streams  that  unite  to  form  White  River.  He  died  at  Highgate 
Center,  Vermont,  July  16,  1911.     His  home  was  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

His  father  was  a  hard-working  farmer,  who  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  his  son  lessons  of  industry,  economy,  patriotism,  and  manly 
independence. 

After  a  period  of  study  in  a  select  school  at  Rochester,  Vermont, 
Albert  Clarke  attended  the  academies  at  Randolph  and  Barre,  and 
graduated  at  the  latter  institution  in  1859.  In  1888  he  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  Dartmouth  College.  He 
studied  and  practiced  law  at  Montpelier,  between  1859  and  1868. 
Meanwhile  he  responded  to  the  call  for  men  to  defend  the  Union, 
and  enlisted  in  the  13th  Vermont  Volunteers,  serving  as  private, 
sergeant,  first  sergeant,  first  lieutenant,  and  commanding  his  com- 
pany in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  captured  cannon  and 
prisoners  and  was  himself  wounded.  He  was  a  Colonel  on  Governor 
Dillingham's  staff,  in  1865,  and  in  1897  he  was  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral for  the  G.  A.  R. 

In  1868  he  turned  his  attention  to  journalism  and  became  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Albans  Messenger.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  1884—1885 ;  Editor  and  Manager  of 
the  Rutland  (Vermont)  Herald,  1886-9 ;  and  Editor  and  Manager 
of  the  Home  Market  Bulletin  (now  Protectionist  Magazine)  from 
1899,  being  also  Secretary,  Manager  and  Counsel  of  the  Home 
Market  Club,  from  1889  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Clarke's  eminent  talents  led  to  his  election  as  State  Senator 
of  Vermont  in  1874,  and  as  Representative  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  1896-7-8,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means,  He  was  member  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission,  in  1899  and  1900,  and  its  chairman  in  1901  and  1902. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  a  recognized  authority  on  economic  and  business 
subjects,  and  published  numerous  addresses  and  pamphlets.  Of 
his  "Tariff  Made  Plain"  (1906)  seven  editions  were  issued.  Al- 
though always  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  he  claimed  and 
exercised  his  right  to  speak  independently  on  points  where  in  his 
opinion  party  reform  was  needed,  and  he  insisted  on  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  principle  by  men  in  public  life. 

Religiously  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  Unitarian  and  served  his  church  at 
"Wellesley  Hills,  as  chairman  of  the  prudential  committee,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  in  Boston,  For  seven  years  he  was  President  of  the  Wellesley 
Club,  and  for  one  year  of  the  Vermont  Association  in  Boston.  He 
belonged  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  and  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  For  two  years  (1885-6)  he  was  President  of  the 
Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad ;  and  he  held  other  positions  of  trust 
and  usefulness  during  his  varied  career. 

On  January  21,  1864,  Mr.  Albert  Clarke  married  Josephine, 
daughter  of  E.  D.  and  Eliza  Briggs,  whose  ancestors  came  from 
England  to  Berkeley  and  Scituate  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  now  living,  Mary  (Clarke) 
Williams,  wife  of  Samuel  Williams,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
have  two  young  sons :  Langdon  and  Albert  Clarke  Williams. 

In  the  intervals  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  busy  life  Mr.  Clarke 
gave  much  time  to  study,  to  the  perusal  of  the  biographies  of 
eminent  men,  and  the  reading  of  general  English  literature.  His 
own  aim  (which  he  described  for  the  readers  of  this  work  and  would 
recommend  to  others)  was  to  ''be  sincere  and  thorough  in  school, 
in  college,  and  in  public  life,  to  be  temperate,  diligent,  honorably 
ambitious,  and  meanwhile  to  enjoy  domestic  life,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  young  persons,  to  cultivate  good  fellowship  with  worthy  asso- 
ciates and  to  show  an  earnest  public  spirit  in  all  business,  commer- 
cial, political,  and  religious  matters."  He  also  said  that  he  re- 
garded private  study,  contact  with  men  in  active  life,  school,  the 
influence  of  home  and  early  companionship,  in  the  order  named  as 
all  strong  factors  upon  his  own  success  in  life. 


SAMUEL  FESSENDEN  CLARKE 

SAMUEL  FESSENDEN  CLARKE,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Williams  College  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was 
bom  at  Geneva,  Illinois,  June  4,  1851.  He  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  Nye  Clarke  and  Polly  Hooper  Patten  Clarke,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  On  his  father's  side 
he  is  descended  from  Thomas  Clarke,  who  was  mate  of  the  May- 
flower and  afterwards  settled  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  he  is 
thus  related  to  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  to  Alvan 
Clarke,  the  eminent  maker  of  telescopes. 

His  father,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois,  was  a  merchant, 
marked  for  integrity,  charity,  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  man  of  re- 
fined and  winning  personality  that  made  and  kept  for  him  many 
devoted  friends.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  charm  and 
strength  of  character  who  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  her  children  and  taught  them  the 
value  of  a  sound  character.  His  religious  faith  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  parents,  who  were  both  Unitarians. 

He  was  married  on  April  5,  1892,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Ann  Maria  (Crocker)  Lawrence,  granddaughter  of 
Oliver  Crocker,  whose  family  came  in  early  times  to  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  one  child,  Eliz- 
abeth Lawrence,  bom  September  3,  1893. 

From  childhood,  Samuel  Fessenden  Clarke  possessed  a  strong 
love  of  nature,  which  later  led  him  to  the  serious  study  of  natural 
science. 

In  his  youth  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Le  Baron  of  Geneva,  a  man  of  rare  character  and  ac- 
complishments and  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois.  Through  his  interest  and 
kindly  aid  young  Clarke  was  led  to  take  up  the  study  of  ento- 
mology; and  his  thoughts  were  turned  more  definitely  towards  a 
career  devoted  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  natural  history.  He 
encountered  the  common  difficulties  of  the  time  in  getting  a  col- 
lege education,  earning  money  for  this  purpose  by  several  years 
spent  in  business.  After  a  year  at  Antioch  College  he  entered  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  where  several  years  were 
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passed  in  study,  especially  of  zoology,  first  as  student  and  then 
as  assistant  to  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill.  At  this  time  he  passed  two 
summers  as  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission under  the  direction  of  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  one  of  the 
foremost  naturalists  of  his  day.  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  Fel- 
low, and  later  Assistant  in  Biology,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  studied  zoology  and  physiology  under  those  eminent 
teachers,  AVilliam  K.  Brooks  and  H.  Newell  Martin.  At  this  uni- 
versity he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1879,  having  received  that 
of  Ph.B.  from  Yale  in  the  preceding  year.  Subsequently  (1883- 
1884)  a  winter  was  passed  at  the  International  Zoological  Station 
at  Naples,  Italy.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Williams  College  in  1891.  He  became  Lecturer  in 
Biology  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and 
in  the  following  autumn  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Williams  College,  a  position  that  he  still  holds. 

In  the  winter  of  1882  Professor  Clarke  issued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  Naturalists  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
working  naturalists  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  This  became  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  a 
vigorous  life,  with  a  large  membership.  He  has  served  the  society 
as  Secretary  and  President  at  various  times. 

The  first  American  support  to  the  International  Zoological  Sta- 
tion at  Naples,  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind,  was  given  by 
Williams  College  in  1883  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Professor 
Clarke. 

Professor  Clarke  wrote  for  the  readers  of  this  work  the  following 
words : 

* '  It  is  most  important  for  our  young  men,  as  it  is  for  our  nation, 
that  they  be  taught  in  their  homes  from  their  early  youth  that  a 
man  has  work  to  do.  That  one  who  merely  seeks  his  own  pleasure 
proves  himself  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  world.  Our  rapidly  in- 
creasing wealth  and  unwise  parental  love  are,  as  ever,  leading  to 
over  indulgence  and  many  weak,  worthless  lives.  Every  young 
American  should  fully  understand  that  the  maintenance  and  the 
progress  of  his  community,  his  nation,  entirely  depend  upon  every 
man's  doing  his  part  faithfully  and  loyally  as  a  citizen;  that  one 
who  contributes  nothing  is  but  the  semblance  of  a  human  being,  not 
a  man." 


ALONZO  AUGUSTUS  COBURN 

ALONZO  AUGUSTUS  COBURN  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts,  July  14,  1849.  His  father,  Charles  Coburn,  bom 
April  15,  1827,  was  the  Manager  of  a  woolen  mill.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Green  Yeaton,  before  her  marriage.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Charles  Coburn,  born  October  25,  1800,  died  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1866.  His  mother's  father  was  John  Yeaton,  born  in 
1800,  died  December  10,  1856.  His  grandmothers  were  before  mar- 
riage Hannah  Allen  and  Lucretia  Green  McDaniel. 

Edward  Colborne,  a  direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  Coburn,  sailed  from 
London  in  September  of  the  year  1635,  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
America.  The  ship  Defiance  carried  him  safely  over  the  ocean, 
and  he  first  went  to  Ipswich,  but  soon  after  bought  a  farm  in  Dracut, 
then  known  as  the  wilderness  north  of  the  Merrimac. 

In  early  years  Mr.  Coburn  showed  a  liking  for  mechanics,  but 
he  began  life  as  clerk  in  the  National  Bank  of  Lowell,  about  the  year 
1866.  He  was  then  cashier  of  the  Prescott  National  Bank  of  Lowell, 
and  afterwards  President  and  Director  of  the  same  bank.  He  was 
also  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Atherton  Machine  Company. 
The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  proprietor  of  an  orchard 
in  Madison,  Maine,  but  he  returned  to  Lowell,  in  December,  1911, 
and  died  there  in  March,  1912. 

In  1871  Mr.  Coburn  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  B.  Coburn,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  of  whom  one, 
Elisabeth  B.  Flanders  is  now  living.  On  April  19,  1905,  Mr. 
Coburn  married  Cleora  M.,  daughter  of  Asa  R.  and  Zereda  Wliitte- 
more  Plaisted,  and  granddaughter  of  Ira  H.  and  Olive  C.  Robbins 
Plaisted  and  of  Nathaniel  R.  and  Mary  Stowers  Whittemore. 
She  was  also  a  descendant  of  Lieutenant  Roger  Plaisted,  and  John 
Howland,  who  came  from  England  in  the  Mayflower,  the  one  going 
to  Berwick,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  to  Plymouth.  There 
were  no  children  by  this  marriage, 

Mr.  Coburn  took  out  many  patents  on  cotton-machinery,  in  the 
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name  of  the  Atherton  Machine  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 
He  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  men  who  developed  the  telephone. 
They  established  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  Lowell,  and  Mr. 
Coburn  had  the  first  telephone  ever  put  into  a  private  house,  and 
connected  with  an  exchange.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Algonquin 
Club  of  Boston,  and  ''The  Club"  and  the  Martin  Luther  Club  of 
Lowell.  He  belonged  to  the  Republican  party  and  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  Coburn  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory,  and  great 
integrity  and  originality  of  character.  He  was  always  a  leader. 
Two  sayings  so  frequently  quoted  and  practiced  by  him  till  they  be- 
came a  part  of  his  life  are : —  "It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to 
do  wrong, ' '  and  '  *  Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  your 
very  best. ' '     The  last  one  was  especially  true  of  him. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  COOK 

AMONG  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  were  many  men  who 
have  since  served  as  faithfully  in  civic  life  and  deserve  to 
have  their  names  recorded  with  those  of  the  men  of  mark  of 
our  State.  Of  such  as  these  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Col. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Cook.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  1, 
1833,  and  died  in  Gloucester,  September  3,  1915.  He  was  the  son 
of  Captain  Jeremiah  R.  Cook,  a  native  of  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Harriet  Tarr,  a  native  of  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Jabez  Tarr,  a  captain  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill. 
The  Colonel's  father,  famous  for  his  honesty,  integrity  and  patri- 
otism, was  the  oldest  man  who  went  from  Gloucester  to  serve  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Cook  served  ten  years  in  the 
State  Militia  and  on  April  19,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K, 
Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  of  which  Daniel  Webster's  son, 
Fletcher  Webster,  was  Colonel.  It  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
regiments  of  the  war;  its  commander  was  killed  at  Bull  Run,  and 
at  one  time  Colonel  Cook  was  the  only  line  officer  left  in  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  mustered  in  as  First  Lieutenant  June  26,  1861,  com- 
missioned as  Captain  of  Company  E,  May  2,  1862,  and  thereafter 
became  major  and  colonel.  During  his  term  of  service  he  fre- 
quently led  the  regiment  in  action  and  at  one  period  held  com- 
mand seven  months.  At  the  Battle  of  Antietam  it  was  claimed 
that  his  regiment  lost  a  greater  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded 
than  any  other  one  regiment  North  or  South,  in  any  one  engage- 
ment during  the  war.  Special  praise  for  gallantry  was  awarded 
to  him  and  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  July,  1864,  his 
papers  contained  the  well-merited  inscription:  "Brave  and  fear- 
less in  action,  strict  disciplinarian;  one  who  knows  his  duty  and 
does  it."     He  figured  in  over  forty  engagements. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war  Colonel  Cook  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  Company  G,  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  there 
served  three  years.  In  1867  and  1868  Colonel  Cook  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1886,  1887,  and  1888. 
He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Gloucester  in  1894,  1895,  and  1897,  and 
served  the  city  in  that  capacity  with  signal  ability.  He  was  ap- 
pointed weigher  and  ganger  in  the  Gloucester  Custom  House  in 
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1869  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  1884,  a  period  of  fifteen. 
years. 

Colonel  Cook  was  for  some  thirty  years  president  of  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  Association.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  active  in 
the  aifairs  of  Colonel  Allen  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
was  a  life  member  of  Tynan  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  of 
the  organization  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 

He  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  always  prominent  in  the 
council  of  his  party.  For  a  long  period  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  City  Committee.  Liberal  in  his  religious  opinions,  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Independent  Christian  (Universal- 
ist)  Church.  Colonel  Cook  was  twice  married:  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, August,  1853,  to  Julia  F.  Friend;  and  in  February,  1869,  to 
Eva  Tuck  Leach.  Twelve  children  were  bom  to  Colonel  Cook  by 
his  two  marriages — seven  by  his  first  wife  and  five  by  the  second. 
The  surviving  children  are:  Genevieve,  Kate  Winchester,  Benja- 
min C,  Mary  Franklin,  and  Eva  Landall. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  military  achievements  of  Colonel  Cook, 
they  seem  never  to  have  turned  his  head  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Few  men  of  his  day  encountered  so  many  and  so  great  perils  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  did  he,  but  he  never  gave  himself  undue  credit. 
He  was  genial  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows  and  possessed,  it 
might  be  said  with  entire  truth,  "imperturbable  good  nature." 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  memory,  the  following,  writ- 
ten by  Past  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, John  E.  Gilman,  especially  for  this  work,  is  here  quoted: 

"He  was  a  brave  defender  of  his  country.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  an  able  representative  of  his  city,  and  State,  and  nation.  He 
was  a  devoted  son,  and  husband,  and  father;  but  to  us  who  were 
with  him  in  the  battle  front,  on  the  wearisome  march,  and  on  the 
tented  field,  he  was,  oh !  so  much  more ;  not  only  son,  and  brother, 
and  father,  but  adviser,  protector,  and  friend.  To  him  we  went 
with  all  our  troubles.  From  him  we  received  encouragement,  coun- 
sel, and  relief.  He  gave  us  to  eat  from  the  last  hardtack  in  his 
lean  old  haversack,  and  he  gave  us  to  drink  from  the  last  drops  in 
his  battered  old  canteen.  He  was  glad  when  we  were  glad,  and  he 
sorrowed  when  we  were  sorrowful.  He  shouted  with  us  the  paeans 
of  victory  and  shared  with  us  the  gloom  of  defeat.  All  in  all,  he 
was  our  'Chevalier,  without  fear  and  without  reproach.^  " 


THOMAS  FRANCIS  CORDIS 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  CORDIS  was  bom  in  Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts,  July  28,  1843,  and  died  at  his  winter  home 
in  Seabreeze,  Florida,  November  8,  1915.  He  was  a  son 
of  Francis  Temple  Cordis  and  Ruth  Anna  (Prescott)  Cordis. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Cordis,  was  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant  and  exporter. 

Thomas  F.  Cordis  obtained  his  early  education  in  private 
schools,  finishing  at  Williston  Seminary,  in  Easthampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  in  response  to  the  call  for 
volunteers.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  46th  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Infantry,  September  25,  1862,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  be  Sergeant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  he  was 
honorably  discharged,  July  29,  1863,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service. 

The  regiment  was  stationed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  and  under  command  of  Major  General 
John  D.  Foster  did  valiant  work.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the 
regiment  included  the  Goldsboro  expedition,  a  raid  from  Newbern 
which  began  December  11,  1862,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Kingston,  the  Confederate  center  of  operations  in  North  Carolina. 
On  December  14  it  dispersed  a  rebel  force  at  "Whitehall.  Decem- 
ber 16  it  destroyed  a  railroad  bridge  and  miles  of  track,  besides 
defeating  the  enemy  with  heavy  losses  at  Goldsboro,  December  17th. 

The  regiment  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  about 
Newbern  and  Little  Washington,  North  Carolina,  in  March  and 
April,  1863,  caused  by  Confederate  attacks  at  these  places.  Com- 
pany A,  in  which  Mr.  Cordis  served  while  on  picket  duty  at  Batch- 
elder's  Creek,  North  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of 
Confederates,  May  13,  1864,  and  held  the  enemy  in  check  for  sev- 
eral hours  until  reenforcements  arrived  and  repulsed  the  enemy. 

In  1876  Sergeant  Cordis  enlisted  in  the  second  battalion  of  in- 
fantry, M.  V.  M.,  and  August  29  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
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paymaster  of  the  staff  of  the  battalion,  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  August  20,  1879,  He  was 
elected  and  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  B. 
(Springfield  City  Guard),  and  was  promoted  to  be  First  Lieutenant 
February  11,  1889. 

He  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier  General  Benjamin  F. 
Bridges  as  aide-de-camp  February  20  of  the  same  year,  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  and  in  1894  was  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major  as  assistant  inspector  general  of  rifle  practice.  He  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  August  11,  1897,  having  served  continu- 
ously for  more  than  seventeen  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia. 

During  the  Spanish-American  "War  in  1898  he  recruited  and 
organized  the  27th  company  of  Provisional  Militia,  of  which  he  was 
elected  Captain,  July  21,  1898,  and  was  honorably  discharged, 
April  15,  1899.  He  was  again  retired  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  May  27,  1899,  under  the  law  which  allows  a  veteran  of 
wars  to  retire  with  advanced  rank. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  E.  K.  Wilcox  Post,  No.  16,  G.  A.  R., 
and  held  various  oflSces  in  the  organization. 

Colonel  Cordis  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  November  13,  1867, 
to  Annie  Boyd  Colton  of  that  city,  the  daughter  of  Simon  and 
Mary  (Flint)  Colton.  A  daughter,  Grace  Temple,  born  in  1872, 
died  three  years  later.  Besides  his  wife,  Colonel  Cordis  leaves  a 
son,  Thomas  Edward  Cordis  of  Longmeadow. 

Few  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  can  claim  a  more  distinguished 
record  of  service  than  Colonel  Cordis,  although  his  service  in  the 
war  was  rendered  as  an  enlisted  man  and  non-commissioned  officer'. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  works  compiled  by  Colonel  Cordis 
was  a  complete  chronological  list  of  all  officers  who  were  killed  or 
died  from  wounds  sustained  in  the  war,  giving  the  regiment,  place 
and  date  of  death.  He  also  compiled  a  chronological  list  of  all 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  with  a  list  of  regiments  engaged  in  each 
battle  and  the  losses  of  each,  both  on  the  Union  and  Confederate 
sides,  and  a  list  of  all  officers  from  Florida  and  North  Carolina  who 
were  killed  while  in  the  Confederate  service. 

In  politics  Colonel  Cordis  was  a  staunch  Eepublican  and  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  State  and  National  affairs.  He  served  one  term 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1876. 


GEORGE  GLOVER  CROCKER 

GEORGE  GLOVER  CROCKER  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  15,  1843,  and  died  at  his  summer  home 
in  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  May  26,  1913.  He  was  the  son 
of  Uriel  Crocker,  bom  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  September  13, 
1796,  and  died  in  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  July  19,  1887,  and  of 
Sarah  Kidder  (Haskell)  Crocker.  His  grandfathers  were  Uriel 
Crocker,  bom  in  1768,  died  April  12,  1813,  and  Elias  Haskell,  bom 
April  2,  1768,  died  September  8,  1857.  His  grandmothers  before 
marriage  were  IVIary  James  and  Lucy  Priest. 

His  father's  occupation  was  that  of  printer  and  publisher.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  hard  and  skillful  worker;  in  middle  age,  dis- 
creetly progressive  and  prosperous  in  business;  in  old  age,  content 
with  an  honorable  and  successful  life,  and  happy  in  the  respect  of 
the  community  and  in  the  love  of  children  and  grandchildren  for 
whose  comforts  he  had  provided. 

His  immigrant  ancestors  were  William  and  Alice  Crocker,  who 
came  from  Devonshire,  England,  to  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in 
1636  and  settled  in  1639  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts. 

In  childhood  and  youth  George  G.  Crocker  had  no  noteworthy 
dominating  tastes  and  interests,  and  had  no  regular  tasks  involv- 
ing manual  labor.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age — her  influence  was  all  that  a  mother's  influence  should  be  in 
moulding  the  character  and  guiding  the  development  of  a  young 
son. 

He  graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Franklin  Medal 
Scholar  in  1860;  entered  Harvard  University  and  graduated  in 
1864 ;  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1867  and  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1866  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  July,  1866,  and  entered 
into  the  practice  of  law  with  his  brother  Uriel  H.  Crocker  in  Bos- 
ton. The  profession  of  the  law  was  his  personal  preference  and  his 
choice  had  the  approval  of  his  father. 

Speaking  of  his  life  and  work  Mr.  Crocker  said:  "The  influ- 
ences which  I  found  most  helpful  to  my  success  in  life  are  those  of 
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home,  school,  contact  with  men  in  active  life,  private  study,  and 
early  companionship." 

Mr.  Crocker  was  a  director  of  the  Fiskdale  Mills,  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  and  the  Samson  Cordage  Works. 

He  held  political  office  and  rendered  public  service  as  follows: 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in 
1873  and  1874;  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Massachusetts  in  1877  and  1878;  chairman  of  the  Organization  of 
Young  Republicans  in  1879 ;  Massachusetts  State  Senator  in  1880- 
1-2-3  and  president  the  latter  year ;  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  from  1887  to  1892 ;  chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Three  to  examine  the  tax  system  in  force  in  Bos- 
ton in  1889 ;  chairman  of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission  from  1894 
to  the  date  of  his  death;  a  member  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Commerce  and  Industry  in  1907  and  1908;  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements,  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  Railroad,  Harbor,  and  Land,  Boston  Transit  and  Metropol- 
itan Park  Commissioners  in  1909,  and  President,  Director  or  Treas- 
urer of  various  charitable  and  benevolent  organizations. 

His  brother  and  he  prepared  and  published  "Notes  on  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1869";  and  "Notes  on  the  Public  Statutes,  1882." 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Parliamentary  Manual,  "Principles  of 
Procedure  in  Deliberative  Bodies,"  1889,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
fourth  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  1910.  This  manual  has  been 
printed  in  Japanese,  having  been  selected  by  agents  of  that  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose.  He  also  wrote  "From  the  Stage  Coach 
to  the  Railroad  Train  and  the  Street  Car";  an  "Outline  Review 
"Written  with  Special  Reference  to  Public  Conveyances  in  and 
Around  Boston  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1900. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association; 
the  Bar  Association  of  Boston,  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional and  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the 
Economic  Club  of  Boston,  the  Bostonian  Society,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association,  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Association,  the  Harvard  Union  (Life  Member),  the 
Home  Market  Club,  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  the  Beacon 
Society  (President  in  1891),  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity,  the 
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Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity;  and  the  New  Algonquin,  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  Papyrus,  New  Riding,  Country,  Oakley  Country,  Union 
Boat,  and  Cohasset  Golf  and  Yacht  clubs ;  the  Boston  Young  Men 's 
Christian  Union,  the  Harvard  Club,  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  American 
♦  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  other  societies. 

In  politics  ]VIr.  Crocker  was  a  Republican.  In  church  and  re- 
ligious faith,  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Unitarians. 

For  amusement  and  relaxation  he  found  helpful  walking,  rid- 
ing, tennis,  and  daily  morning  exercises  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  married  June  19,  1875,  to  Miss  Annie  Bliss 
Keep,  daughter  of  Nathan  Cooley  Keep  and  Susan  Prentiss  (Has- 
kell) Keep.  Five  children  were  bom  to  them:  George  Glover,  Jr., 
Margaret,  Courtenay,  Muriel,  and  Lyneham. 

The  Boston  Transit  Commission  has  placed  the  following  minute 
upon  its  records  in  relation  to  the  late  chairman,  Hon.  George  G. 
Crocker : 

"The  members  of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission  desire  to 
place  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  public  and  personal  loss  through 
the  death,  on  May  26,  of  George  G.  Crocker,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Crocker  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commission  and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  its  work  since  its  orig- 
inal organization,  nineteen  years  ago.  During  all  this  long  period 
of  service  he  has  shown  unvarying  courtesy  to  all,  eminent  abil- 
ity and  rare  conscientiousness.  Of  large  experience  in  affairs, 
he  was  wise  in  counsel,  careful  and  deliberate  in  judgment,  fair 
minded  in  his  dealings  with  every  interest,  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public.  By  his  death  the  city  of  Boston  has  lost  a  val- 
uable public  servant  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
deprived  of  a  colleague  whose  place  cannot  be  filled  and  of  a  loyal 
friend  whom  they  will  always  hold  in  affectionate  remembrance." 

A  friend  said  of  Mr.  Crocker:  "A  man  of  little  fame,  as 
fame  goes,  the  late  George  G.  Crocker  was  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  influential  of  Bostonians.  He  was  never  conspicuous  in 
the  public  eye  or  in  the  public  prints,  he  sought  neither  the  ac- 
claim of  the  multitude  nor  the  self-satisfaction  of  seeing  himself 
widely  advertised,  yet  through  his  long  life  of  seventy  years  he 
was  continually  working  for  the  public  good,  and  for  such  benefit 
to  the  city  and  State  as  is  sure  to  come  from  the  wise  direction  and 
trained  understanding  of  a  man  who  is  a  persistent  student  of  the 
best  means  and  methods  of  government." 
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MASSACHUSETTS  has  always  taken  a  just  pride  in  her 
schools,  public  and  private,  and,  among  the  Principals  of 
her  private  schools,  no  one  holds  a  more  enviable  position 
than  Edwin  De  Meritte,  the  efficient  head  of  the  "De  Meritte 
School"  in  Boston,  which  he  established  in  the  year  1900. 

He  was  bom  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  on  March  3,  1846. 
His  father  was  Stephen  De  Meritte  (1808-1867),  a  man  noted  for 
honesty,  fidelity,  and  philanthropy  and  his  mother  was  Nancy  P. 
Chesley,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  (Perkins)  Chesley.  His 
parents  exerted  a  marked  influence  over  his  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  life.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  Israel  (bom 
March  6,  1754,  died  November  27,  1827)  and  Lois  De  Meritte. 

The  Chesley  family  was  of  Scotch  descent,  while  the  De 
Meritte  was  from  Normandy,  and  the  early  spelling  seems  to  have 
been  "de  Meriot"  or  "de  Maret,"  with  various  other  spellings  in 
this  country,  and  in  later  years. 

Edwin  De  Meritte 's  father,  Stephen,  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion, but  being  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  served  for 
many  terms  as  Representative  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
and  later  on  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Senate  of  that  State. 
In  1854  he  was  offered  by  the  Governor  the  position  of  Associate 
Justice  in  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  but  declined  the 
appointment. 

The  De  Merittes  appear  to  have  been  prominent  in  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  in  the  political  history  of  the  State.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolutionary  "War,  John  De  Meritte  of  Durham,  a 
Captain  in  the  2nd  Regiment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Militia,  as- 
sisted General  John  Sullivan  in  an  expedition  down  the  Pisca- 
taqua  River,  which  captured  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  New- 
castle below  Portsmouth.  The  raiders  overpowered  the  garrison 
and  seized  ninety  kegs  of  power,  a  hundred  stand  of  small  arms, 
and  sixteen  small  cannon.  The  small  arms  were  distributed  among 
the  militia,  and  part  of  the  powder  was  taken  by  De  Meritte  to 
Cambridge  in  an  ox-ear  and  some  of  it  was  used  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  For  his  part  in  this  exploit  Captain  De  Meritte  was 
promoted  to  be  "First  Major  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Militia." 

After  four  years  of  preparation  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Edwin  De  Meritte  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1866,  and  in  three 
years  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1869. 

Having  chosen  teaching  as  his  profession  in  September,  1870, 
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he  became  the  Principal  of  Hampton  Academy,  at  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  leaving  there  in  February,  1872,  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  celebrated  Chauncey  Hall  School  in  Boston. 

Here  he  continued  for  twelve  years  when,  with  two  associates, 
he  established  the  Berkeley  School  in  Boston.  After  twelve  more 
years  as  one  of  its  Principals,  he  returned  to  the  Chauncey  Hall 
School,  this  time  as  one  of  its  Principals,  and  four  years  later  in 
1900,  he  left  the  Chauncey  Hall  School  and  established  the  De 
jMeritte  School,  at  whose  head  he  still  continues. 

He  established  in  1886  a  summer  vacation  camp  for  boys  on  the 
shore  of  Squam  Lake  in  Holderness,  New  Hampshire,  which  he 
named  Camp  Algonquin.  Here  he  is  also  a  Director  in  the  Asquam 
Improvement  Association,  and  in  the  Squam  Lake  Fish  and  Game 
Association. 

Mr.  De  Meritte  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fra- 
ternity, of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  of  the  Bos- 
ton Rotary  Club.  He  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  is  now  an 
Independent  in  politics,  believing  that  a  man  should  vote  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Country,  State  or  City,  and  not  for  party. 
His  church  affiliations  are  Episcopalian,  and  he  was  for  years  a 
vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 

On  December  18,  1868,  he  married  Frances  A.,  daughter  of 
William  B,  and  Maria  J.  (Sargent)  Norton  and  has  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living.  Florence  is  unmarried  and 
lives  at  home;  George  E.  is  married,  and  is  in  the  land-title  office 
in  Edmonton,  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada;  Mabel  P.  is  Mrs.  Har- 
wood  J,  Gilbert  and  resides  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

From  his  own  experience  and  observation  he  recommends  to 
all  young  people,  who  wish  to  attain  true  success  in  life,  the  fol- 
lowing elements  in  an  exemplary  character:  "Temperance;  clean 
morals ;  regularity  in  habits ;  close  application ;  self-reliance ;  abso- 
lute honesty ;  a  high  sense  of  duty ;  a  definite  purpose ;  fidelity  to 
one's  trust." 

If  asked  the  secret  of  his  success  Principal  De  Meritte  would 
answer  with  truth,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  at- 
tention to  duty  a  principle  of  his  life,  following  it  with  a  sort  of 
religious  regard,  not  forgetting  in  the  meantime  to  impress  on  his 
students  that  there  are  two  valuable  possessions  which  no  search 
warrant  can  get  at,  which  no  execution  can  take  away,  and  which 
no  reverse  of  fortune  can  destroy — they  are  the  knowledge  a  man 
puts  into  his  head  and  the  skill  to  which  he  trains  his  hands. 
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CHARLES   HERBERT   DRAPER 

CHARLES  HERBERT  DRAPER,  a  prominent  Boston  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  humble  circumstances  in  the 
town  of  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  on  March  22,  1838.  His 
parents  were  James  Sumner  (August  18,  1811  — June  16,  1896)  and 
Emeline  Amanda  (Reeves)  Draper.  His  maternal  grandparents 
were  Nathaniel  and  Melicent  (Rice)  Reeves;  his  father's  parents 
were  James  (May  28,  1787  —  Dec.  5,  1870)  and  Elizabeth  (Sunmer) 
Draper.  His  great-grandfather  on  his  father's  side,  Ira  Draper,  was 
a  successful  inventor.  One  of  the  most  profitable  products  of  his 
genius  was  the  revolving  "temple"  —  an  attachment  to  a  loom,  for 
keeping  cloth  extended  in  weaving.  It  holds  the  last  part  of  the 
woven  fabric  stretched,  thus  preventing  the  chafing  of  the  warp. 
This  invention  is  used  to-day,  and  was,  indeed,  the  chief  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  immense  business  of  the  Draper  Company 
of  Hopedale,  Massachusetts.  The  pioneer  ancestor  of  the  Draper 
family  in  this  country  was  James  Draper,  who  came  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1647-48)  and 
settled  in  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Draper's  father,  James  Sumner  Draper,  was  a  farmer  and 
a  surveyor  of  land.  He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  of 
marked  liberality;  he  always  cherished  high  ideals,  and  was  a  true 
and  sane  Progressive.  In  addition  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 
double  calling,  for  twenty  years  he  also  served  as  the  Librarian  of 
the  Wayland  PubUc  Library,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  free  public  library  established  in  Massachusetts. 

Amid  such  refining  influences  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born, 
and  all  his  early  influences  helped  to  mould  and  fashion  a  character 
noble  by  inheritance,  and  rounded,  beautified,  and  polished  by 
happy  circumstances.  The  influence  of  his  mother,  silent  but 
potent,  like  that  of  the  sunshme,  awakened  his  intellect  to  life,  gave 
him  laudable  ambition,  and  quickened  the  dormant  instincts  in  both 
his  moral  and  his  spiritual  nature. 


CHARLES  HERBERT  DRAPER 

The  education  of  Mr.  Draper  was  not  extensive.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  Wayland,  and  subsequently 
certain  private  schools  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  He  early 
became  self-supporting,  however,  beginning  his  career  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  as  a  clerk  in  a  retail  stationery  store  in  Boston.  In 
choosing  his  calling,  he  was  guided  neither  by  the  expressed  wish  of 
his  friends  nor  by  any  strong  personal  preference.  He  seemed  at  first 
merely  the  victim,  though  not  the  sport  of  circumstances;  he  did  not 
permit  himself  to  be  shaped  passively  by  them,  but  bore  a  hand  in 
shaping  them  to  his  advantage.  After  two  years  of  service  in  the 
little  store,  where  his  income  barely  sufficed  for  his  most  urgent  needs, 
young  Draper  secured  a  better  position  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  Bank 
of  Boston,  in  1857.  Proving  faithful  in  places  of  trust,  he  entered 
upon  what  proved  his  life  work  in  the  Safety  Fund  Bank,  in  the  year 
1859.  For  five  years  he  proved  his  capacity  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, serving  as  a  clerk,  but  when  in  1864  the  bank  was  reorganized 
under  the  title  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  the  rising  young 
financier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  made  assistant  cashier.  For 
forty  years  he  remained  in  this  bank,  rising  to  be  cashier,  director, 
and  finally  vice-president.  His  character  was  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  both  were  unquestioned.  He  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  associates,  both  in  the  business  world  and  in  private  life. 

In  the  year  1860,  on  October  9,  shortly  after  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Safety  Fund  Bank,  Mr.  Draper  married.  His  wife 
was  Eliza  Jajnes,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Charlotte  (Brigham)  Bell. 
Three  children  —  two  boys  and  a  girl  —  were  the  offspring  of  this 
union;  but  all  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Finally  (in  1906) 
the  wife  died  also,  and  Mr.  Draper  was  left  a  widower  and  childless. 
He  thereupon  bravely  devoted  himself  to  his  business,  his  friends, 
and  his  philanthropies.  Two  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Draper,  he  resigned  his  position  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Brookline  National  Bank. 
At  the  head  of  this  institution  he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1909 
—  five  years.  Then  because  of  failing  health,  after  he  had  passed 
the  allotted  age  of  man,  he  laid  down  his  cares  and  prepared  for  the 
end  so  soon  to  come.  His  final  illness  was  of  only  two  weeks'  dura- 
tion; he  passed  quietly  to  his  rest,  at  his  home,  87  Harvard  Avenue, 
Brookline,  on  September  22,  1909. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Draper  was  always  a  Republican;    he  was  a 


CHARLES  HERBERT  DRAPER 

member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  of  the  Boston  Bank  Ofl&cers 
Association.  Many  men  prominent  in  the  banking  business  of 
Greater  Boston  attended  the  fimeral  on  September  25;  at  the 
services,  six  nephews  of  Mr,  Draper,  all  of  the  same  surname,  acted 
as  pall  bearers. 

Much  of  Mr.  Draper's  success  in  life  must  be  attributed  to  his 
extraordinary  habits  of  system  and  method.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  in  one  small  detail,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  the  day  he 
started  in  business  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  kept  a  rigid  and 
accurate  account  of  all  his  cash  receipts  and  expenditures,  balancing 
his  books  every  month.  At  first  the  task  was  a  simple  one.  He 
began  as  a  poor  boy  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  both 
luxuries  and  necessities.  To  procure  even  the  latter  he  was  obliged 
at  first  to  practice  the  most  strict  economy;  yet  he  always  managed, 
even  in  his  earlier  years,  to  save  something  from  his  income.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  wise  prudence,  and  so 
did  others  also;  for  at  his  death  he  left  not  only  substantial  legacies 
to  his  immediate  friends  and  kinsfolk,  but  also  bequeathed  to  various 
charitable  and  religious  societies  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  left  an  honorable  record,  and  his  whole  life  is  a  worthy 
example  for  the  youth  of  to-day.  Mr.  Draper  stood  for  the  very 
best  in  everything  and  he  left  to  the  world  a  memory  fragrant  with 
good  deeds,  which  will  ever  remain  a  precious  treasure  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him. 


FRANK  WINTHROP   DRAPER 

FRANK  WINTHROP  DRAPER,  physician,  was  born  in 
Wayland,  Massachusetts,  February  25,  1843,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  BrookUne,  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1909. 

His  father,  James  Sumner  Draper  (August  18,  1811  — June  16, 
1896),  was  the  son  of  James  (May  28,  1781  —  December  5,  1870) 
and  EUzabeth  (Sumner)  Draper.  He  was  a  farmer  by  profession 
and  progressive  in  poUtics  and  reUgion,  and  zealous  for  the  cause  of 
Temperance.  His  mother,  Emmeline  Amanda  (Reeves)  Draper  was 
the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Millicent  (Rice)  Reeves.  Of  his 
ancestors,  Abijah  Draper,  eighth  son  of  James  (III)  Draper  was  an 
active,  energetic  man,  of  large  executive  ability,  public  spirited,  and 
always  ready  to  take  part  in  every  good  enterprise.  He  was  Major 
of  Minute  Men  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

In  youth,  Dr.  Draper  found  great  satisfaction  in  the  study  of 
the  classics.  He  followed  his  father's  vocation  until  entering  college. 
His  common  school  training  was  followed  by  that  of  High  School. 
He  entered  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  class 
of  1862,  but  because  of  the  Civil  War  did  not  graduate  until  1865, 
when  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  at  the  same  time  that  of 
A.M.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston  in  1869. 
His  personal  preference  led  to  this  choice,  guided  by  service  in  the 
Medical  department  of  the  army.  Private  study  gave  strength  to 
his  professional  abilities,  and  the  influences  of  his  associates  in  active 
life  stimulated  and  guided  to  successful  issues  earlier  experience  and 
study. 

Dr.  Draper  served  as  Medical  Examiner  for  Suffolk  County,  and 
as  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  University.  He  was  first 
appointed  lecturer  in  1878  and  rose  to  be  professor  in  1889.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  from 
1886  to  1902. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  private  in  Company  D,  35th 
regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry  and  captain  in  the  39th  regiment 
United  States  Colored  Troops  (1864-1865). 
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FRANK  WINTHROP  DRAPER 

He  was  a  member  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medico-legal  Society.  Of  the  first  and  last  of  these  he  served  as 
president  with  distinguished  ability. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  but  independent  when  unfit 
party-men  were  nominated  for  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
ArUngton  Street  Unitarian  Church. 

November  1,  1870,  Dr.  Draper  married  Fannie  V.,  daughter  of 
William  H.  and  Catherine  Jones,  and  granddaughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  (Shirley)  Brigham.  Two  children  were  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Draper,  Shirley  Potter,  a  banker,  and  Arthur  Derby,  a  physician. 

The  patriotism  and  early  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Draper  made  him 
in  many  respects  a  model  for  young  men  who  aspire  after  eminence. 
His  success  as  a  skillful  physician  and  illustrious  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  University  was  the  ripened 
product  of  continuous  fidelity.  Step  by  step,  earnest,  studious  men 
climb  from  the  sphere  of  common  life  to  positions  of  commanding 
influence  and  renown. 


WILLIAM  EVERARD  EASTMAN 

WILLIAM  EVERARD  EASTMAN,  son  of  Timothy  West 
Eastman  and  Jane  Amelia  (Hyatt)  Eastman,  was  bom 
at  Derby  Line,  Vermont,  April  3,  1841.  In  1876  he 
married  Sarah  N.  Durgin,  daughter  of  Charles  Eliot  Durgin  and 
Abigail  (Cheney)  Durgin,  a  descendant  of  the  historic  heroine 
Hannah  Dustin.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Winchester  on  May  15, 
1916.  The  stanch  character,  noble  aim,  and  aptitude  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  distinguishing  his  forebears  came  to  full  flower  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  this  useful  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Busied  while  yet  a  boy  with  experiments  among  the  forces 
of  nature,  he  turned  first  to  photography  and  in  this  field  he 
made  discoveries  of  lasting  value.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that 
he  brought  out  the  Eastman  Mitre  Cutter,  used  extensively  to-day 
in  the  manufacture  of  picture  frames. 

As  a  basis  for  far-reaching  commercial  industry  the  Diamond 
Dyes,  known  first  as  the  Eastman  Dyes,  were  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  a  less  alert  and  perceptive  mind;  but  with  them  was 
but  fairly  begun  a  long,  uninterrupted  career  of  serviceable  pro- 
duction. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Eastman  perfected  the  Eastman  Automatic 
Heater  Car,  the  freight  carrier  that  enables  New  England  ship- 
pers of  perishable  farm  produce  to  compete  with  New  York  and 
Middle  West  shippers  throughout  the  area  of  the  chief  markets. 
It  was  owing  to  the  adoption  of  this  car  that  the  potato  trade  of 
Maine  became  one  of  the  chief  earning  factors  of  New  England 
Railroads.  When  to  this  rich  result  is  added  the  increase  in  value 
of  farm  land  lying  in  the  State  of  Maine — due  largely  to  this  same 
invention — Mr.  Eastman's  contribution  to  our  industrial  resources 
stands  out  in  enviable  distinction. 

Mr.  Eastman  organized  the  Eastman  Car  Company,  the  first 
of  its  kind  at  home  or  abroad,  and  became  President  of  it,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  New 
England  circles  he  was  the  authority  on  perishable  freight  trans- 
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WILLIAM   EVERARD   EASTMAN 

portation,  and  the  present  facilities  for  that  class  of  traffic  are  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  his  wise  and  untiring  advice. 

In  due  time  appeared  a  second  freight  carrier,  the  Eastman 
Automatic  Refrigerator  Car,  now  extensively  used  by  the  Rail- 
roads in  the  transportation  of  perishable  products  during  the  warm 
season.  This  second  car  has  proved,  in  point  of  efficiency,  a  for- 
midable rival  of  its  forerunner. 

Making  no  rest  on  his  laurels,  Mr.  Eastman  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  automobile,  and  in  1910  brought  forward 
the  Eastman  Adjustable  Automobile  Spring,  an  invention  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  prominent  manufacturers,  bids  fair  to  find  its 
way  into  general  employ. 

Other  products  of  our  inventor's  teeming  brain  are  the  East- 
man Gas  Engine  and  the  Eastman  Self-Starter,  both  for  use  in 
automobiles.  These  inventions  unfortunately  were  not  brought  to 
the  last  point  of  perfection. 

This  brilliant  inventor  was,  first  of  all,  a  man;  a  citizen  of 
sterling  qualities ;  a  home-maker ;  a  loving  husband ;  a  business  of- 
ficial whose  kindness  and  courtesy  toward  all  his  many  associates 
were  exceeded  only  by  his  modesty, 

"This  brave,  yet  tender  man,  in  all  the  storms  of  life  was  oak 
and  rocks,  and,  in  the  sunshine,  was  vine  and  flower." 


RUFUS  EMERY 

WHILE  the  best  New  England  leaders  have  ever  been  alive 
to  the  social  needs  of  their  own  times,  a  goodly  number 
have  been  marked,  at  the  same  time,  by  that  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestry  which  is  akin  to  the 
spirit  which  gives  special  worth  to  all  these  records.  Such  was  the 
Reverend  Rufus  Emery,  author  of  "The  Emery  Genealogy,"  a 
recognized  authority  in  local  history,  a  leading  member  of  New 
England  and  New  York  historical  societies. 

Rufus  Emery  was  born  at  Newburyport  July  25,  1827,  and  died 
in  West  Newbury,  December  3,  1913;  both  his  parents  were  de- 
scendants of  John  Emerj'-  Senior,  the  settler  of  Old  Newbury  in 
1635,  whose  refusal  to  concede  the  authority  of  any  court  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  right  of  petition  and  whose  persistence  in  enter- 
taining Quakers,  evince  his  sturdy  independence.  All  his  ances- 
tors, in  fact.  Hales,  Prescotts,  Moodys,  and  many  more,  were  of  the 
same  sturdy  Essex  stock.  His  father.  Flavins  Emery,  was  an  ener- 
getic sea  captain  of  the  days  when  American  clipper  ships  led  world 
commerce  into  every  port.  His  daring  enterprise  was  typically  dis- 
played when,  first  of  all  commanders,  he  took  his  vessel  into  Arch- 
angel without  a  pilot.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  the  efficient  head 
of  the  family  while  her  husband  was  on  the  seas ;  and  Rufus  had  the 
stimulus  of  the  home  tasks  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  guidance 
of  a  devoted  mother  of  fine  ability  and  spirit,  such  as  have  laid 
firm  foundations  for  so  many  successful  careers  in  New  England. 

When  boyhood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  had  passed  and 
manhood  had  fully  come,  his  life  choice  turned  to  the  ministry. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  graduated  in  1854,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  promise  for  his  life 
was  suggested  by  his  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  its 
rich  fulfillment  in  the  award  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
by  his  alma  mater  a  half  century  later,  in  1905.  After  a  year 
as  teacher  in  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  he 
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returned  to  Trinity  College  to  serve  as  tutor  for  two  years.  The 
following  year  he  completed  his  theological  studies  at  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  of  Middletown,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon.  His 
first  charge  was  Trinity  Church,  Southport.  The  same  year,  1858, 
he  was  married  to  Adelaide  Brainerd.  Of  their  children,  Brainerd 
Prescott  Emery  of  Newburyport  lived  to  maturity  and  worthily 
continues  his  father 's  interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  his  home  city. 
In  1859  Mr.  Emery  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  priests  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Stamford.  He  held  the  rectorship  in  Southport 
until  1870,  and  in  1871  took  charge  of  Calvary  Church,  Stonington. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburgh,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  twenty-seven  years.  Having  passed  his 
three-score  years  and  ten  in  such  responsible  leadership,  he  returned 
at  the  century 's  close  to  Newburyport,  where  he  was  the  honored  as- 
sistant rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Emery  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Webster  Historical  Society  of  Boston,  the  Newburgh  Bay 
Historical  Society,  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  of  Taunton, 
and  the  Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury.  He  was  an  able  stu- 
dent of  local  and  family  history,  thoroughly  conversant  with  early 
records.  He  delivered  addresses  of  great  value  before  historical 
societies,  and  in  addition  to  the  Emery  Genealogy  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  Moody  Genealogy,  likewise  marked  by  excellence  and  thor- 
ough treatment,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  is  preserved  at  the 
Newburyport  Library,  a  copy  also  being  in  the  Haverhill  Public 
Library. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Emery,  as  outlined  in  this  sketch,  should  furnish 
active  stimulus  to  others  to  devote  time,  amid  attention  to 
the  busy  professional  life  and  social  service  of  present  times,  to 
study  and  record  the  deeds  of  past  leaders  as  an  inspiration  to 
their  descendants  in  all  coming  years. 


SAMUEL  MOODY  EMERY 

SAMUEL  MOODY  EMERY,  clergyman,  the  son  of  Moody 
Emery  and  Abigail  (Preseott)  Emery,  was  born  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  on  April  10,  1804.  He  died  there  August  16, 
1883.  The  paternal  ancestry  of  Mr.  Emery,  John  Emery,  came 
from  Romsey,  England,  and  settled  in  Newbury  in  1635,  while  on 
his  mother's  side,  James  Preseott  came  from  Digby,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1665,  and  settled  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  At 
the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  John  Emery  showed  his 
courage  and  sympathy  by  entertaining  distressed  Quakers,  and 
for  this  act  of  kindness  the  Colonial  authorities  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him.  Mr.  Emery 's  father  was  a  shoemaker  and  small  farmer, 
industrious  in  his  work,  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows, 
and  particularly  fond  of  reading. 

After  Mr.  Emery  had  finished  the  course  of  study  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town,  he  very  much  desired  further  edu- 
cation, but  his  parents  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. His  own  training,  however,  and  his  ability  to  endure  hard 
work,  enabled  him  to  pay  his  own  way,  and  aft^r  completing  a 
preparatory  course  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
he  entered  Harvard  College  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1830, 
receiving  his  A.B.  degree.  He  immediately  began  to  teach,  re- 
ceiving an  appointment  in  the  classical  department  of  the  North- 
field  Academy,  where  he  remained  for  three  terms,  after  which  he 
was  elected  a  teacher  in  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School  in  Ports- 
mouth. He  came  in  contact  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  be- 
came a  postulant  for  Holy  Orders.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  study  theology  under  such  inspiring  and  cultured  instruc- 
tors as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wainwright  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  July  28,  1835,  and  went  to  Chatham,  now  Port- 
land, Connecticut,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  as  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  William  Jarvis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Portland,  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1837,  became  his  successor  as  rector  of  the  same 
church.     Here  he  remained  for  the  entire  length  of  his  ministry, 
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thirty-three  years,  going  in  and  out  among  his  people,  minister- 
ing to  their  moral  and  spiritual  needs,  and  becoming  their  adviser 
and  friend  in  all  times  of  trouble.  He  was  very  much  respected 
and  loved  by  the  whole  community  where  he  lived,  for  aside  from 
his  ministerial  labors  he  evinced  great  interest  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education,  and  was  an  honored  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  Portland,  Connecticut,  for  many  years.  He  ever 
manifested  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young  people,  urging  them  to 
obtain  all  the  learning  available  for  them,  and  being  always  ready, 
willing,  and  eager  to  help  them  solve  the  difficulties  they  met  in 
their  studies,  especially  in  their  lessons  in  Latin,  and  to-day  there 
are  doubtless  many  who  have  him  to  thank  as  the  inspirer  of  their 
educational  attainments.  In  West  Newbury,  the  town  of  his  birth, 
he  filled  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  many  years. 
His  memory  still  remains  among  the  people  he  so  faithfully  served. 

In  1841,  on  November  17,  he  married  Mary  Hale,  the  daughter 
of  Eliphalet  and  Sarah  (Hale)  Emery,  whose  paternal  ancestor, 
Thomas  Hale,  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Newbury,  in  1637. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Emery,  four  of  whom 
survive  their  parents.  They  are:  Mary  E.  Emery,  Louisa  J. 
Emery,  Francis  J.  Emery,  and  Georgiana  Emery,  all  unmarried  and 
living  together  in  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  educational  attainments  of  Mr.  Emery  were  of  a  refined 
and  scholarly  nature,  and  were  duly  recognized  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  that  institution  conferring  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1838,  and  again,  in  1864,  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  D.D.  degree.  No  man  can  give  the  strength 
of  his  life  in  long  service  to  any  community,  as  Dr.  Emery  did, 
without  leaving  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  people,  and  he 
touched  life  both  on  the  educational  and  on  the  moral  and  religious 
side ;  his  influence  was  very  far  reaching  and  carried  great  weight 
with  the  young  people  of  two  generations,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  they  now  rise  up  and  caU  him  blessed,  he  who  spent 
his  life  among  them  doing  good  as  the  Master  of  Life  did  good 
among  the  people  of  his  generation.  Scholarly  in  taste,  refined 
in  his  manners,  gentle  in  spirit,  kindly  in  sympathy,  he  was  never 
obtrusive,  but  always  unostentatious  and  constant  in  his  devotion 
to  human  welfare — an  inspiring  example — worthy  for  all  men  to 
follow. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  FAIRBANKS 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  FAIRBANKS,  son  of  Henry  P.  Fair- 
banks and  Mary  Hurd  (Skinner)  Fairbanks,  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  September  25,  1843.  He  died 
at  Milton,  March  9,  1914.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Fair- 
banks who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dedham  in  1636. 

His  first  business  experience  was  with  the  firm  of  Isaac  Taylor 
&  Company,  Kilby  Street,  Boston.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters  and  stockholders  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company 
of  Clinton,  which  was  among  the  first  companies  to  use  the  power 
loom  in  the  United  States.  In  1874,  when  Charles  F.  Fairbanks  be- 
came Treasurer  of  the  concern,  the  company  had  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  world. 

As  Treasurer,  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  called  on  to  direct  both  the 
Clinton  factories  and  also  the  extensive  Lowell  plant  of  the  Lowell 
Carpet  Company,  which  was  in  1900  consolidated  with  the  Bigelow 
Company.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  actively  interested  in  many  business 
enterprises.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Com- 
pany, Director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Vice-presi- 
dent and  Trustee  of  the  "Warren  Institution  for  Savings  in  Charles- 
town,  and  a  Director  of  the  Arkwright  Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  the 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  the  Mutual  Boiler 
Insurance  Company,  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company,  the  Charlesto\vn  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  the  Spencer 
Wire  Company,  and  the  New  England  Brick  Company.  A  man  of 
rare  executive  ability  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  affairs  of 
the  companies  under  his  direction. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Fairbanks  made  his  home  in  Milton.  His 
business  activities  demanded  all  of  his  time  and  he  never  sought 
or  would  accept  public  office,  although  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Republican  party. 

In  religious  life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

He  married  in  1869,  Julia  E.  Missroom,  daughter  of  Commodore 
John  T.  Missroom  and  Julia  Maria  Missroom.  Their  children 
are :  Henry  P.  Fairbanks,  head  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Bige- 
low Carpet  Company  in  New  York ;  Charles  F.  Fairbanks,  Treasurer 
of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company ;  Stephen  Fairbanks,  and  Miss 
Julia  Fairbanks  of  ]\Iilton. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  FISKE 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  FISKE  was  born  July  8,  1837,  in  Up- 
ton, Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Elisha  and  Hannah  Fiske. 
He  died  in  1912. 

As  usual  in  the  best  families  of  his  day,  the  mother  was  the 
spiritual  and  the  intellectual  guide  for  her  children,  so  in  this  in- 
stance the  son  had  the  benefit  of  such  a  counselor  with  lasting  re- 
sult for  good. 

He  attended  the  Lawrence  Academy  in  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  obtained  the  nec- 
essary instruction  to  fit  him  for  his  allotted  place  in  life.  After 
finishing  his  course  of  study  at  the  Academy,  he  entered  upon  ac- 
tive life  by  engaging  in  the  employ  of  N.  H.  Shattuck,  in  Groton. 

He  received  the  appointment  of  Postmaster  in  1861  and  served 
for  six  years  under  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  service  as  Postmaster,  Mr.  Fiske  located  in 
Danvers,  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  of  Boston. 

He  was  also  elected  first  Vice-President  of  the  old  Faneuil  Hall 
Bank,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  bank  was  consolidated 
with  the  Beacon  Trust  Company,  with  which  he  also  remained  one 
year,  and  then  retired. 

Mr.  Fiske  was  affiliated  with  the  Maple  Street  Congregational 
Church  of  Danvers,  and  for  five  years  he  was  the  Superintendent 
of  its  Sunday  School.  He  was  also  at  one  time  President  of  the 
Essex  Congregational  Club,  and  a  water  commissioner  of  Danvers. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  Masonic  Lodge  and  its  Chaplain,  and  a  con- 
tributing member  of  Post  90,  G.  A.  R.  In  politics  he  was  long 
identified  with  the  Republican  party. 

George  William  Fiske  was  married  August  25,  1858,  to  Sarah 
E.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Lovina  Lackey.  One  child,  a  son, 
was  bom  to  them,  Elmer  H.  Fiske,  who  died  at  an  early  age.  Two 
adopted  daughters,  Maud  E.  and  Ethel  C.  Fiske,  with  the  widow 
survive,  and  reside  at  Danvers. 

Mr,  Fiske  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  knew  how  to 
conserve  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  better  self  as  well  as  his  material  interests.  He  evi- 
dently believed  there  were  higher  ideals  to  be  coveted  than  the  mere 
gaining  of  gold  or  broad  acres.  So  with  all  his  getting  he  laid 
up  a  goodly  stock  of  the  better  treasure  that  abides  while  material 
things  fade  away. 


MAURICE  DOUGLAS  FLATTERY 

MAURICE  DOUGLAS  FLATTERY  was  born  in  Dun- 
garvan,  Ireland,  February  6,  1870.  His  father,  Michael 
Angelo  Flattery,  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Desmond) 
Flattery,  was  a  civil  engineer,  noted  for  his  great  physical  and 
mental  energy.  His  mother,  Catherine  O'Brien,  was  the  daughter 
of  James  and  Frances  (O'Connor)  O'Brien.  The  Flatterys  were 
Irish  landowners  and  soldiers  until  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Being 
on  the  Stuart  side  in  this  conflict,  many  of  them  forfeited  their 
lives  and  property. 

Losing  his  father  when  he  was  three  years  of  age,  Mr.  Flattery 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  and  influence  of  his  mother.  In  his 
youth  he  was  especially  fond  of  music  and  athletics.  He  obtained 
his  education  from  the  Christian  Brothers'  School  and  private  tu- 
ition. Later  he  attended  the  British  Army  Special  Schools,  the 
Central  University  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Since  this  time  he  has  been  in  active  practice  as  an  attorney. 

During  all  his  life,  books  of  travel  and  adventure  have  especially 
appealed  to  him ;  and  his  literary  ability  and  taste  have  been  mani- 
fested in  a  number  of  publications,  including  ' '  The  Fur  Seal  Ques- 
tion," especially  noted  for  its  argument  on  the  legal  side  of  the 
question;  two  novels,  ''Wife  or  Maid?"  and  "A  Pair  of  Knaves"; 
four  dramas,  "The  Subterfuge,"  "Faith  Mather,"  "The  Sins  of 
the  Father,"  and  "Annie  Laurie";  and  also  a  light  opera,  "The 
Duchess  of  Dublin,"  for  which  he  wrote  both  book  and  music. 

His  love  of  adventure  led  him  to  become  a  soldier  in  the  regular 
army  of  Great  Britain  in  1885,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his 
mother.  He  served  for  seven  years,  occupying  the  positions  of  army 
schoolmaster,  instructor  of  gymnastics,  instructor  in  fencing,  and 
instructor  in  musketry  and  machine  guns.  He  was  also  Professor  of 
psysiology  and  hygiene  in  Nebraska  University  and  in  Centre  Col- 
lege, now  known  as  Central  University,  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Flattery  will  be  remembered  for  two  public  services,  which 
have  far-reaching  importance.     First,  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
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permanent  fellowship  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  for  the  study 
of  cancerous  and  allied  growths.  Second,  in  1915  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  he  had  presented  twenty-five  milligrams  of 
Radium,  valued  at  three  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Carney  Hospital 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  malig- 
nant diseases.  This  is  the  first  gift  of  radium  made  by  a  private 
individual  to  a  public  institution  in  Boston.  His  gift  to  the  Carney 
Hospital  antedated  by  six  weeks  the  organization  of  the  Radium 
Institute  of  New  York. 

All  through  his  life,  Mr.  Flattery  has  been  interested  in  various 
forms  of  general  exercise,  especially  swimming  and  fencing,  and 
in  1889  he  won  a  medal  of  the  Humane  Society,  England,  and  one 
from  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  1907.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  the  City  Club  of  Boston,  and 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  In  politics  he  is  identified  with  the 
Republican  party. 

August  18,  1897,  Mr.  Flattery  married  Georgina,  daughter  of 
David  and  Georgina  Mackie  and  granddaughter  of  Hugh  and  Jessie 
Fraser,  and  of  James  and  Susan  Mackie.  They  have  one  child, 
Georgina,  who  is  at  Lasell  Seminary. 

He  regards  the  influences  of  home,  of  school,  of  early  compan- 
ionship, of  private  study,  of  contact  with  men  in  active  life,  all  as 
strong  factors  in  his  own  success  in  life. 

Mr.  Flattery 's  interests  are  well  characterized  by  certain  beliefs, 
which  have  become  fundamental  in  his  life.  He  advises  every  one 
"to  aim  for  a  strong  mind  in  a  strong  body;  choose  healthy  and 
cheerful  companions ;  exercise  regularly  and  participate  in  all  games 
and  sports  within  your  physical  capacity ;  learn  to  enjoy  good  books 
early  in  life ;  learn  to  play  at  least  one  musical  instrument ;  practice 
singing  so  that  you  may  occasionally  add  to  the  pleasure  of  others. ' ' 
In  a  word,  his  creed  is,  "Be  an  optimist. ' ' 


CHARLES  KILBURN  FOX 

IN  1635,  the  ship  Ahigail  came  across  the  Atlantic,  bringing  ad- 
ditional members  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  In  the 
number  was  Richard  Fox,  It  is  supposed  he  had  a  brother 
Thomas,  born  in  England  about  1619.  This  Thomas  Fox  settled 
in  Concord,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  died  in  April,  1658.  John  Fox,  the  son  of  his 
great  grandson,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  set- 
tled in  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  whither  he  went  from  Exeter, 
in  mid-winter  on  gnow  shoes,  taking  his  young  wife  with  him.  One 
of  his  children,  John  Fox,  died  in  1855,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-five.  He  married  Elizabeth  Gilman  of  the  family  for 
whom  Gilmanton  was  named,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles 
Kilbum  Fox.  His  father,  Charles  L.  Fox,  went  to  Maine  when 
a  boy.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  married  Catherine  Richard- 
son, of  Rumford,  and  settled  on  a  farm  at  Roxbury  in  Oxford 
County,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  wife  also 
attaiued  a  good  old  age. 

Charles  Kilburn  Fox  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  Maine,  January  25, 
1851.  He  was  educated  in  the  simple  schools  of  his  native  place. 
In  order  to  secure  more  learning  he  taught  and  earned  enough 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  few  terms  at  Gould's  Academy  in  Bethel. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  his  father's  farm  and  went  up  to 
Haverhill  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer.  For  eight  years  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Ebenezer  H.  Safford,  proprietor  of  a  printery  and 
publisher  of  the  Essex  Banner,  a  weekly  publication.  He  be- 
came foreman  of  the  printing-house  and  city  editor  of  the  paper. 
In  1882  he  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  after  the  great  fire 
which  wiped  out  the  whole  shoe  district  he  built  up  a  large  and 
flourishing  business.  For  eight  years,  until  1908,  he  occupied  the 
Bishop  Block.  Then  he  erected  a  factory  on  Duncan  Street,  which, 
through  later  additions,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.     In 
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1911  the  business  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  Fox  as  President  and 
Treasurer.  Branches  were  established  in  Wolfboro  and  in  North- 
wood,  New  Hampshire,  with  a  total  of  1400  employees. 

Mr.  Fox  was  also  largely  interested  in  the  Charles  K.  Fox  Heel 
Company  and  in  the  Haverhill  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of  both 
of  which  he  was  President.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  battle  royal 
with  the  United  States  Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  it  was  reported  that  he  was  about  to  equip  a 
large  factory  with  machinery  imported  from  Germany.  He  was 
President  of  the  Grififin  and  White  Shoe  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  a  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Novelty  Company,  which 
manufactures  shoe-trimmings  and  bows.  He  was  a  special  partner 
in  the  Orville  S.  Bennett  Plumbing  Company,  a  director  in  the 
Granite  State  Spring  Water  Company,  a  director  in  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  City  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
and  of  the  Hale  Hospital.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Boston 
Boot  and  Shoe  Club,  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Club,  and  of  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a 
director  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Governor  Guild  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  Commission  and  he  was  instrumental  in  starting  a 
branch  in  Haverhill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pentucket  Club  and 
of  the  Veritis  Club.  He  belonged  to  the  Boston  Art  Club ;  and  to 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts, 
and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  Mason,  being  a  member  of  the  Haverhill 
Commandery,  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  of  the  Aleppo  Temple. 

He  never  held  any  political  office  but  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  erect  the  Haverhill  High  School  buildings,  which 
are  regarded  with  just  pride  by  all  the  citizens.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  political  welfare  of  his  city  and  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  great  economic  questions  of  the  day.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Economic  Club  of  Boston.  He  believed 
in  co-operative  work  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  many  of 
the  associations  affiliated  with  the  shoe  industry.  He  was  fond 
of  outdoor  life,  and  every  Spring  and  Autumn  he  was  accustomed 
to  go  into  the  wild  regions  of  Maine,  hunting  deer  and  moose 
or  fishing  for  trout  and  salmon.  It  was  an  annual  custom,  on  his 
return,  to  give  his  employees  an  old-fashioned  hunt-supper  and 
dance.     It  was  said  of  him  that  he  treated  his  help  rather  like 
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friends  than  like  mere  employees.  It  was  certainly  true  that  they 
always  responded  with  the  most  genuine  loyalty, 

Mr.  Fox  was  in  his  office  in  the  afternoon  of  July  30,  1912, 
when  he  had  an  attack  of  heart  failure.  He  died  the  next  morn- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Haverhill  Gazette  said  of  him:  "He 
was  of  the  best  type  of  useful  citizen,  ever  ready  to  help  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Peculiarly  happy  in  his  friendships, 
he  was  never  more  so  than  in  his  role  of  host.  .  .  .  The  generous 
treatment  marking  his  relations  with  more  than  1500  employees 
has  given  birth  to  a  benevolent  spirit  in  thousands  of  industrial 
plants  all  over  this  land.  With  a  profound  respect  for  the  good 
and  true,  he  hated  sham  and  hypocrisy.  In  every  battle  over  men 
and  measures  he  was  a  fair  fighter,  true  to  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  ever  ready  to  meet  his  opponents  in  the  open.  .  .  . 
All  his  long  life  he  stood  for  the  best  in  the  public  and  private  life 
of  the  city,  courageous,  independent,  inflexible  in  his  standards. ' ' 

Similar  words  were  spoken  of  him  at  the  funeral  services,  espe- 
cial emphasis  being  thrown  on  his  neighborliness,  his  unending 
charities,  his  faithfulness  as  a  friend,  husband,  and  father.  He 
died  the  last  of  his  family  name.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Ida,  daughter  of  Leverett  and  Elizabeth  (Stearns)  Lake,  whom  he 
married  in  October,  1886,  and  by  one  daughter,  Marjorie  W.  Fox, 
wife  of  Karl  H.  Pitcher  of  Haverhill.  He  left  an  ample  fortune 
in  the  division  of  which  some  of  his  early  boyhood  friends  were 
allowed  to  share.  He  had  a  beautiful  summer  home  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  a  bungalow  near  the  daughter's  residence 
at  Hampton  Beach,  and  a  stately  home  in  Haverhill.  But  best  of 
all  he  left  an  honored  memory  and  an  example  of  industry,  pro- 
bity, and  generosity  which  might  well  be  commended  to  the  youth 
of  the  land. 


EDWARD  EASTMAN  FROST 

EDWARD  EASTIMAN  FROST,  a  successful  dentist  and  real 
estate  operator  of  Worcester,  was  bom  in  Vernon,  Vermont, 
November  8,  1849.  He  died  at  his  summer  home  in  West 
Boylston,  Massachusetts,  on  October  31,  1915. 

His  father,  Jesse  Frost,  bom  in  Vernon,  Vermont,  1811,  died  in 
Vernon,  Vermont,  1882,  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  learning  the  busi- 
ness as  a  young  man  by  working  at  the  bench,  and  later  conducted  a 
successful  shoe  manufacturing  business  of  his  own  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  also  an  expert  at  land  values  and  owned  more  real 
estate  probably,  than  any  one  individual  in  the  locality  of  Vernon 
and  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Frost's  shrewdness  in 
his  real  estate  deals  was  inherited  from  his  father.  In  later  life 
he  interested  himself  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  New  York 
and  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  was  successful  in  that  line  of 
business.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  very  devoted  to  the 
church,  honest,  and  straight-forward,  and  of  especially  polished 
manners. 

His  mother  Sophia  (Tyler)  Frost  had  a  strong  influence  on  his 
moral  and  spiritual  life. 

As  a  boy  he  had  the  usual  work  to  do  about  the  home;  and  at 
the  early  age  in  life  of  eight  years  he  began  to  work  after  school 
hours  for  a  neighboring  farmer  and  commenced  at  that  time  to  save 
his  earnings,  and  this  early  frugality  in  life  no  doubt  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  prosperity  in  later  life. 

He  had  an  early  ambition  to  become  a  Dentist,  and  his  father 
not  favoring  this  choice  of  profession,  he  left  home  at  eleven  years 
of  age  after  attending  the  district  schools  of  Vernon,  and  worked 
his  way  through  college.  He  prepared  for  the  New  York  College 
but  illness  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  He  then  went 
to  Worcester  in  1869  where  he  studied  dentistry  for  a  year  in 
the  office  of  J.  B.  Walker.  He  next  entered  the  Harvard  Dental 
School  whence  he  was  graduated  with  honors  as  D.M.D.  in  1874 
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and  presently  opening  a  dentist's  office  of  his  own;  he  rapidly  built 
up  a  large  and  paying  practice. 

Parallel  with  his  professional  duties  he  carried  on  a  large  real 
estate  business,  and  in  no  long  time  obtained  control  of  very  many 
valuable  pieces  of  property  in  Worcester  and  also  in  West  Boylston, 
where  he  made  his  summer  home. 

Dr.  Frost  was  fond  of  high  bred  horses  and  probably  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  horses  in  New  England.  He  owned  and  bred  some 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  at  all  grand 
circuit  meetings.  He  was  First  Lieutenant  of  Battery  B  of 
Worcester  Volunteer  Militia,  and  was  associated  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  and  also  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

His  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Republicans  and  he  al- 
ways gave  a  warm  support  to  the  nominees  of  his  party.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Congregational  Church, 

Dr.  Frost  was  married  August  24,  1903,  to  Mabel  A.  Richard- 
son, daughter  of  Charles  0.  and  Mary  E.  (Faulkner)  Richardson 
of  Worcester,  and  four  children  were  bom  to  them  of  this  mar- 
riage: Kathan,  Edward  Eastman,  Charles  Richardson,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth,  all  worthy  inheritors  of  the  virtues  of  their  parents. 
Mrs.  Frost,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  presided  with 
grace  over  her  hospitable  home  and  shared  with  her  honored  husband 
in  the  esteem  of  a  wide  social  circle.  The  home  life  was  Dr.  Frost's 
greatest  pride,  for  he  was  essentially  a  domestic  man  and  a  lover  of 
the  fireside  and  its  pure  and  simple  joys.  His  heart  was  kindly  and 
his  impulses  considerate  and  generous,  and  many  have  reason  to 
bless  him  for  his  sjrmpathy  and  aid.  He  aided  liberally  in  charitable 
and  educational  work.  Years  of  free  intercourse  with  the  world, 
intimacy  with  men  of  learning  and  position,  and  diligent  reading 
broadened  his  knowledge  and  brought  to  him  a  liberality  and 
breadth  of  view  which  made  him  a  charming  and  interesting  mem- 
ber of  any  assemblage.  All  who  knew  him  fondly  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  friendship. 
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JOHN  STEVENS  FULLER 

IF  the  civilization  of  a  people  is  indicated  by  the  character  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
surrounding  those  homes,  then  he  who  works  to  make  homes 
better  than  those  of  the  preceding  generation,  or  transforms  exist- 
ing homes  so  that  they  become  more  hospitable,  is  an  especially 
useful  citizen.  Even  as  Goldsmith  makes  his  hero  in  ' '  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  say,  in  substance,  that  he  had  observed  that  the  man 
who  married  and  reared  a  family  did  more  for  increase  of  the 
census  than  did  he  who  remained  single  and  talked  about  the 
decline  in  population,  so  it  may  be  said  that  he  who  rebuilds  old 
houses  and  makes  better  new  houses  does  more  for  the  improvement 
of  his  town  and  country  than  he  does  who  prates  about  what  was 
in  the  good  old  days  and  who  assumes  he  has  discharged  his  duty 
by  distributing  blame  over  the  degenerate  community.  Mr.  John 
Stevens  Fuller  was  a  doer,  not  a  talker. 

He  was  born  in  Newton,  November  18,  1838.  He  died  in  Welles- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  January  12,  1915.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
Fuller  (born  December  25,  1815)  and  Cordelia  Maria  Stevens. 
His  grandparents  were  Josiah  Fuller  (1785-1838)  and  Sarah 
(Greenough)  Fuller;  and  John  Stevens  and  Mary  (Simpson) 
Stevens,  His  father  was  a  farmer,  known  as  a  quiet,  sober,  indus- 
trious, religious  man.  The  descent  can  be  traced  from  John  Fuller, 
who  was  bom  in  England  in  1620  and  came  to  America  in  the 
Abigail  in  1635.  He  settled  in  Cambridge  Village,  now  Newton, 
in  1644.  There  were  twenty-two  descendants  of  this  John  Fuller 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Among  these  participants  in  the  strug- 
gle for  national  independence  was  Abraham  Fuller,  who  was  a 
Senator  and  a  Judge,  and  who  brought  the  records  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  Concord  to  Newton  and  concealed  them  in 
his  house  on  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Mr.  Fuller's  special  interests  during  his  childhood  were  farm- 
ing, reading,  and  mathematics.  He  was  wont  to  attribute  his  suc- 
cess in  later  life  to  the  regular  and  methodical  habits  which  were 
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formed  in  his  youth.  The  formation  of  these  habits  was  largely- 
due  to  the  strong  intellectual  and  moral  influence  of  his  mother. 
His  education  began  in  the  public  schools  of  Newton  and  was  con- 
tinued in  Allen's  English  and  Classical  School.  He  never  lost  his 
love  for  books,  and  among  these  were  books  and  magazines  which 
treated  of  farming,  landscape  gardening,  and  similar  subjects. 

Mr.  Fuller  lived  in  Newton  about  twelve  years  after  his  marriage, 
and  then  he  went  to  Weston,  where  he  bought  the  Dr.  "Ware  farm 
and  there  lived  about  five  years.  Afterward  he  bought  thirty-three 
acres  of  rough  woodland  on  South  Avenue,  Weston,  and  on  this  he 
built  a  house  which  was  sold  two  years  later.  Another  house  was 
built  on  another  part  of  the  same  tract,  and  beautiful  grounds 
were  laid  out.  Eight  years  later  he  bought  the  Wills  place  on 
Central  Avenue,  which  he  improved  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
Then  the  Barker  place  on  Wellesley  Street  was  bought  and  trans- 
formed from  a  run  down  old  farm  to  a  very  attractive  home.  Then 
he  came  to  Wellesley  and  bought  another  run-down  farm  and  this 
he  beautified  in  like  manner.  He  had  marked  talent  for  laying  out 
grounds  and  ornamenting  the  same  with  shrubs  and  flowers  at  the 
expenditure  of  great  labor  and  care.  Thus  his  service  to  the  world 
consisted  in  creating  beauty  where  none  had  existed  before. 

He  helped  many  young  men  financially  and  by  friendly  advice. 
A  Weston  neighbor  said  of  him,  "He  left  his  monument  in  every 
place  he  owned."  He  found  recreation  in  reading  and  in  making 
new  tools  and  mending  old  ones. 

He  was  married,  March  19,  1863,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
George  L.  and  Martha  (Wilson)  Wetherbee  and  granddaughter  of 
Lewis  and  Lucy  (Whitcomb)  Wetherbee  and  of  Samuel  B,  and 
Mary  Ann  (Frost)  Wilson.  He  leaves  no  children.  It  was  in  his 
home  that  his  beautiful  character  was  most  distinctively  portrayed. 
His  home  of  all  places  was  the  most  attractive  to  him.  Plain,  sim- 
ple in  all  ways  his  courtesy  was  invariable  and  he  was  kind  to 
everyone.  In  all  walks  of  life  he  made  friends  who  are  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Community 
in  which  he  lived  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  serv- 
ice he  rendered  for  the  welfare  of  aU.  It  is  upon  the  lives  and 
characters  of  men  like  this  that  the  hope  of  the  future  is  built.  His 
hospitality  was  unbounded,  his  integrity  unquestioned,  and  his 
sense  of  honor  inviolate. 
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WILLIAM   ARTHUR   GALLUP 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  GALLUP  is  one  of  the  sound  and 
energetic  business  men  who  have  had  a  large  share  in  the 
industrial  and  mercantile  growth  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Gallup  is  of  a  family  whose  existence  here  runs  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  New  England.  He  is  a  descendant  through  eight 
.  generations  from  John  Gallup,  who  came  to  America  from  County 
Dorset  in  England  in  1630,  the  year  of  the  founding  of  Boston, 
This  pioneer,  arriving  at  Nantasket,  now  Hull,  soon  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  new  three  hilled  town,  and  was  admitted  to  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  on  January  6,  1634. 

Mr.  Gallup  was  bom  on  October  28,  1851,  at  "Liberty  Hill," 
North  Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  in  a  homestead 
built  there  by  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  father,  William 
Witherell  Gallup,  was  a  native  of  Dalton,  a  merchant,  farmer  and 
manufacturer,  and  a  man  of  conspicuous  energy  and  integrity  in 
business  affairs.     His  mother  was  Eugenia  Olive  (Smith)  Gallup. 

The  lad  received  his  education  in  the  North  Adams  district 
schools  and  Drury  Academy.  As  no  college  training  seemed  pos- 
sible, he  left  the  academy  at  sixteen,  and  began  his  business  life  as  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  store.  Later  he  passed  a  year  in  the  local  na- 
tional bank.  Then,  on  January  3,  1870,  entering  as  office  boy  the 
house  of  Harvey  Arnold  and  Company,  he  worked  his  way  steadily 
up  in  the  service  of  this  firm  and  its  successors,  finally  becoming 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Gallup  has  seen  North  Adams  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industrial  centers  in  New  England.  He  has  not  only  wit- 
nessed this  development — he  himself  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
it  all,  through  his  wisdom  as  a  financier  and  his  enterprise  as  a 
manufacturer. 

In  1876  Mr.  Gallup  became  a  director  and  clerk  of  the  Arnold 
Print  Works,  now  so  famous,  and  in  1883  he  was  advanced  to  the 
treasurership.  From  1876  to  1881  Mr.  Gallup  was  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Williamstown  Manufacturing  Company  and  also  of 
the  North  Pownal  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  1892  Mr.  Gallup 's  services  were  sought  as  a  director  in  the 
North  Adams  National  Bank  in  which  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  his 
youth.  This  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  banking  institution  in 
Northern  Berkshire.  It  was  founded  in  1832,  and  it  was  as  a  State 
bank,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best,  and  one  of  those  that  survived 
the  terrible  panic  of  1857.     In  the  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
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National  Banking  Act  of  1864,  the  institution  was  reorganized  as  a 
national  bank. 

Becoming  director  of  the  North  Adams  National  Bank  in  1892, 
Mr.  Gallup  was  chosen  vice-president  in  1901  and  president  in  1902, 
succeeding  Hon.  Edward  Shepard  Wilkinson.  During  his  presi- 
dency the  entire  lower  floor  of  the  Bank's  building,  erected  in  1869 
and  then  a  very  noticeable  structure,  was  reconstructed  and  re- 
modeled and  made  commodious  for  the  uses  of  the  Bank's  patrons 
and  staff.  The  name  was  changed  to  North  Adams  National  Bank. 
"William  H.  Prichard,  for  many  years  the  Bank's  most  efficient 
cashier,  succeeded  him  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

Mr.  Gallup  has  the  interest  of  an  active  business  man  in  all 
important  public  affairs.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  though 
having  given  an  independent  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  he  has 
been  an  earnest  supporter  of  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in 
1904. 

A  loyal  churchman,  Mr.  Gallup  is  senior  warden  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  of  North  Adams,  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1902,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew.  He  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bible  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Since  1900  Mr.  Gallup  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  Public  Library  of  North  Adams,  and  has  lately  been  reelected 
for  the  sixth  term  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Gallup  is  reasonably  fond  of  social  life,  and  possesses  a  wide 
and  agreeable  acquaintance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Merchants' 
Club  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Berkshire  and  North  Adams  Country 
Clubs  of  North  Adams.  Walking  and  riding  are  the  recreations 
which  he  prefers,  and  finds  most  wholesome  and  exhilarating. 

North  Adams  is  not  only  a  vigorous  and  efficient  manufacturing 
community — it  is  an  attractive  place  of  residence,  with  the  grand 
hills  of  Western  Massachusetts  all  around.  Mr.  Gallup  is  foremost 
in  the  civic  as  well  as  in  the  mercantile  activities  of  his  native  town. 
He  has  been  twice  married,  first  on  October  5,  1876,  to  Harriet  E. 
Marsh  of  Albanj'^,  New  York,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and  Frances 
(Whitman)  Marsh,  who  died  in  1889  and  in  whose  memory  he  built 
an  addition  to  the  North  Adams  Hospital.  On  September  20,  1893, 
Mr.  Gallup  was  married  to  Florence  L.,  daughter  of  Albert  C.  and 
Cordelia  (Smith)  Houghton  of  North  Adams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallup 
have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  George  B.  Flood  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Jones,  and  one  son,  William  Albert  Gallup. 


RALPH  DICKINSON  GILLETT 

RALPH  DICKINSON  GILLETT  was  bom  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1865,  and 
died  there  October  14,  1913.  He  was  the  son  of  Darwin 
Lathrop  Gillett,  merchant,  and  Sarah  Dickinson  Gillett,  his  wife. 

Ralph  D.  Gillett  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  the  Reed  School  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 
His  entire  life  was  spent  in  Westfield. 

Mr.  Gillett  was  most  fortunately  married  on  the  third  day  of 
November,  1886,  to  Annie  L.  Sherman,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Annie  Sherman  of  "Westfield.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillett  had  nine 
children,  six  of  whom  survive:  Edgar  L.,  Darwin  L.,  and  Ralph 
D.  Gillett;  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Gillett  Tifft,  wife  of  Charles  Tifft;  and 
the  Misses  Annie  L.  and  Elizabeth  Gillett. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Gillett  on  both  sides  were  of  old  New 
England  stock  of  the  best  quality.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
of  marked  ability,  who  achieved  success  to  an  unusual  degree. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  who  took  a  broad  view  of  life ;  of  splendid 
physique  and  charming  appearance,  of  exceedingly  good  judgment, 
charitable  and  generous.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gillett 's  parents,  he  donated  the  old  Gillett 
home  in  Westfield  to  found  the  Sarah  Gillett  Home  for  Aged  People 
in  honor  of  his  mother. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  his  parents,  Mr.  Gillett  began  active 
work  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  dry  goods  store.  His  success,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  dry  goods  business  or  as  a  retail 
merchant.  He  soon  entered  the  manufacturing  field  and  associated 
himself  with  the  J.  L.  and  T.  D.  Peck  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pittsfield,  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  thread.  He  later 
purchased,  largely  developed,  and  managed  this  company  as  a  part 
jof  his  business  until  the  day  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Gillett,  however,  preferred  a  career  as  the  proprietor  and 
constructor  of  railways.  He  promoted  and  built  the  Woronoco 
Street  Railway  and  later  the  Berkshire  Street  Railway,  from  Pitts- 
field  south  to  the  state  line  of  Connecticut  and  north  to  Adams; 
also  a  line  from  Westfield  to  Springfield  and  from  Westfield  to 
Holyoke.  He  was  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Woronoco  Con- 
struction  Company  and  the  Western   Massachusetts   Contracting 
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Company.  Mr.  Gillett  conceived  the  necessity  of  a  railroad  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  at  Buffalo  with  the  Hudson  River  at  Troy, 
and  spent  many  years  in  promoting  and  trying  to  obtain  a  right 
to  build  such  a  line  across  the  State  of  New  York.  He  organized, 
controlled,  and  was  President  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Eastern 
Railroad.  Later  he  organized  and  built  the  Hampden  Railroad, 
as  a  link  between  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  llailroad  systems  at  Springfield. 

In  these  various  enterprises  Mr.  Gillett  achieved  financial  suc- 
cess. In  large  measure,  he  manifested  ability  as  a  projector  and 
builder  of  railroads  and  railways.  Perhaps  one  of  his  chief  char- 
acteristics was  his  thoroughness  in  whatever  enterprise  he  under- 
took. No  work  was  too  burdensome  and  no  detail  too  elusive  to  be 
mastered  by  him.  He  gave  to  every  enterprise  his  best  endeavor. 
Mr.  Gillett  was  a  capable,  far-sighted,  rugged,  honest,  and  suc- 
cessful business  man.  He  gave  strict  attention  to  business,  took  a 
leading  part  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  companies  and  businesses 
with  which  he  was  associated,  and  was  known  in  Massachusetts  as 
something  more  than  a  strong,  successful  business  man.  His  abil- 
ity impressed  itself  upon  the  mercantile  and  industrial  activity  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  served  as  director  of  many  important  cor- 
porations. These  corporations  owe  much  to  his  sound  judgment. 
As  a  boy,  he  developed  traits  of  honesty  and  integrity  that  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  success. 

He  was  always  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  town, 
his  State,  and  his  country;  but  his  engrossing  business  cares  did 
not  allow  him  to  enter  personally  into  the  political  field. 

Mr.  Gillett,  although  never  deeply  interested  in  club  life,  was 
a  member  of  many  local  clubs  and  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Gillett  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, which  he  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
from  his  earlier  ancestors.  He  was  gracious  in  heart,  and  gracious 
in  speech,  and  most  gracious  in  appearance.  He  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  success  may  be 
attributed  to  his  personality. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Gillett,  the  Commonwealth  lost  a  valued 
citizen,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  his  many  friends 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
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CHARLES  MONTRAVILLE  GREEN,  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynaecology  in  Harvard  University,  was  bom  in  Med- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  December  18,  1850,  the  son  of  George 
Bent  and  Melinda  (Wetherbee)  Green.  His  immigrant  paternal 
ancestors  were  Thomas  Green,  who  came  from  St,  Albans,  England, 
in  1635,  and  finally  settled  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  In  1650; 
and  John  Bent,  from  Penton-Grafton,  County  Hants,  England,  in 
1638,  who  settled  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  The  Colonial  mater- 
nal ancestors,  also  from  England,  were  John  Wetherbee,  who  settled 
in  Marlborough,  and  Francis  Kendall,  who  founded  his  family  in 
Wobum,  Massachusetts.  Allied  to  these  ancestors  by  marriage 
were  descendants  of  William  Hasey,  of  Maiden  and  Reading;  Greg- 
ory Stone,  of  Cambridge;  Edward  Howe,  of  Watertown;  Hugh 
Drury,  of  Boston;  Edmund  Rice,  of  Sudbury;  John  Howe,  of 
Marlborough;  and  Richard  Sawtell,  of  Watertown  and  Groton. 

These  families  served  their  towns,  their  commonwealth,  and 
their  country  in  various  capacities.  Lieutenant  Henry  Green,  son 
of  the  immigrant,  was  for  many  years  deputy  from  Maiden  to  the 
General  Court:  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  WilUam 
Hasey,  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in 
1652,  cornet  in  the  Three  County  Troop  in  1665,  and  commander  of 
a  company  in  King  Philip's  War.  Joseph  Green,  son  of  Henry,  was 
deacon  of  the  church  in  Maiden,  and  selectman  for  six  years.  His 
son,  Jabez  Green,  migrated  to  Leicester  about  1750,  and  from  this 
family  the  village  of  Greenville  was  named.  His  son  Joseph,  in 
1786,  removed  to  Vermont,  and  with  his  brother-in-law,  David 
Bent,  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Mt.  Holly.  Joseph  Green  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  Colonel  Sparhawk's  regiment  at  the  Bermington 
alarm  in  1777,  and  later  in  the  Saratoga  campaign.  David  Bent 
was  a  private  in  Colonel  Ashley's  regiment,  and  marched  at  the 
Stillwater  alarm.  Lieutenant  Hugh  Drury  was  a  constable  in  Bos- 
ton in  1655,  and  was  the  original  collector  of  taxes.     His  son.  Lieu- 
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tenant  John  Drury,  served  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  in  King  Philip's 
War;  and  his  son,  Captain  Thomas  Drury,  was  the  first  deputy  to 
the  General  Court  from  Framingham  in  1701.  Edward  Howe,  of 
Watertown,  and  Edmund  Rice,  of  Sudbury,  were  for  many  years 
deputies  to  the  General  Court.  Gregory  Stone  was  deputy  from 
Cambridge  in  1638,  and  his  son  John,  first  settler  in  Framingham, 
in  1682-1683.  John  Bent,  of  Sudbury,  served  as  a  private  in  Major 
Simon  Willard's  troop  of  horse  in  the  expedition  against  Ninigret, 
chief  of  the  Nyantics,  in  1654.  Captain  David  Bent,  of  Rutland, 
Massachusetts,  commanded  a  company  in  the  Revolution  from 
1775  to  1780. 

John  Wetherbee,  the  immigrant,  served  with  his  father-in-law, 
John  Howe,  the  first  English  settler  of  Marlborough,  in  King  Philip's 
War.  Thomas  Wetherbee  marched  from  Lunenburg  at  the  Lexing- 
ton alarm,  and  was  in  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  he  was  wounded.  Asa  Kendall,  of  Dunstable 
and  Ashby,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in 
1775-1776,  and  his  house  was  a  place  of  rendezvous;  he  marched  at 
the  Lexington  alarm,  was  at  Prospect  Hill  and  Williamstown,  and 
served  in  General  Gates'  army  in  1777.  His  son  Asa  served  with 
him  in  the  Northern  Army. 

Charles  M.  Green  attended  the  public  schools  of  Medford,  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  entered  Harvard  College 
in  1870,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1874  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
He  was  fond  of  the  classics  and  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany. 
Following  a  long  cherished  purpose,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1874,  and  received  his  M.D.  degree 
in  1877.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  the  same  year.  The  two  following  years  were  spent  in 
hospital  work  and  in  further  study  in  Boston  and  hi  Europe. 

In  1879  Dr.  Green  settled  in  practice  in  Boston,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  district  physician  of  the  Boston  Dispensary;  a  year  later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the  central  ofiice.  In  1881 
he  was  transferred  to  the  new  department  for  diseases  of  women, 
in  which  he  served  for  four  years.  In  1885  he  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  an  obstetrical  department,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  served  until  1907.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was  a  surgeon  to  out- 
patients at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women.  In  1884  he  was  appouited 
assistant  physician  to  the  Boston  L5dng-in  Hospital;  in  1890,  assist- 
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ant  visiting  physician;  in  1891  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  in  1907  he  was  appointed  visiting  physician  in  charge 
of  the  institution.  In  1884,  Dr.  Green  was  appointed  physician  for 
diseases  of  women  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital;  in  1893,  assistant  visiting  physician;  in  1896,  visiting 
physician,  and  since  1900  he  has  served  as  senior  visiting  surgeon 
for  diseases  of  women  in  charge  of  the  department.  He  was  ap- 
pointed consulting  physician  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury 
in  1894,  and  to  the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum  in  1904.  In  1907  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  senior  staff  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Suffolk  District  Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1884-1886;  from  1886  to  1890  he  was  a  censor,  and  was  then  elected 
a  councilor  to  the  State  Society;  in  1899  he  served  as  vice-president. 
From  1883  to  1888  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Med- 
ical Observation;  in  1881  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  and  served  as  president 
in  1904  and  1905.  He  was  elected  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
Boston  in  1882,  served  as  secretary  from  1884  to  1889,  and  as  presi- 
dent from  1893  to  1895.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Gynaecological  Society,  and  has  twice  served  as  councilor. 
In  1880  Dr.  Green  and  several  of  his  colleagues  established  in 
Boston  summer  courses  of  medical  study,  and  these  courses  were 
subsequently  made  the  foundation  of  the  present  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  obstet- 
rics in  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  in  1886  he  was  made  instructor; 
in  1894,  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics;  in  1904,  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  clinical  gynaecology;  in  1907,  professor  of  obstetrics; 
in  1911,  he  was  made  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology.  From 
1897  to  1907  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  in  1907-1908  he  was  acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Since 
1899  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Medical  School. 

In  1870,  while  a  freshman  in  Harvard  College,  Charles  M.  Green 
enlisted  in  the  Lawrence  Light  Guard,  Fifth  Regiment,  M.V.M., 
and  served  seven  years  as  private,  sergeant,  and  subaltern.  On 
his  resignation  he  joined  the  Veteran  Association  of  this  company, 
and  in  1911  was  elected  president.  In  1877  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets,  M.V.M.,  served  four  years  as  hospital  steward, 
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eighteen  years  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  as  major  and  surgeon  from 
1899  to  1905,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
While  active  in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  On  retiring 
from  active  service  he  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cadets, 
and  a  member  of  the  Veteran  Association. 

In  1888  Dr.  Green  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Boston,  and  served  for  five  years.  He  is  a  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  Association,  and  one  of  the 
standing  committee;  a  member  of  Alpha  Chapter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  of  Harvard  University;  of  the  Harvard  Union;  the  Saint 
Botolph  Club,  of  Boston;  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Benevolent 
Society;  the  Boston  Medical  Library  Association;  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  director  and  member  of 
the  standing  committee;  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  serving  as  vice-president  in  1891,  and 
since  then  as  treasurer.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Fire  Society,  which  he  has  served  as  president,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  donations;  of  the  Colonial  Society" 
of  Massachusetts;  of  "A  Republican  Institution  in  the  Town  of 
Boston,"  which  he  has  served  as  president;  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  holding  the  office  of  surgeon;  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society;  of  the  Massachusetts  Military  Historical  Society; 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  which  he  has  served 
as  councilor;  of  the  Medford  Historical  Society;  of  the  Royall 
House  Association,  of  which  he  is  president;  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  of  which  he  is 
a  trustee. 

Dr.  Green  has  written  numerous  papers  on  medical  subjects, 
besides  lectures,  addresses,  memorials,  and  historical  papers. 

On  June  29,  1876,  Dr.  Green  married  Helen  Lincoln,  daughter 
of  John  and  Helen  (Lincoln)  Ware,  of  Boston.  John  Ware,  A.M., 
M.D.  (Harvard),  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
1848-1852,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
in  Harvard  University,  1836-1858,  was  descended  from  Robert  Ware, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  England  prior  to  1642,  and  settled 
in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Ware  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Hollis  Professor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  College, 
1805-1840,  and  Acting  President  of  the  College  in  1810,  and  in  1828- 
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1829.  Henry  Ware  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark 
(Harvard,  1752),  the  patriot  parson  of  Lexington  (1755-1805), 
whose  pen  and  tongue  were  never  wanting  in  support  of  his  coun- 
try's cause;  his  house  afforded  a  safe  retreat  for  John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  their  friends,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
was  thrown  open  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Mary 
Clark  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  whose 
grandson  of  that  name  was  the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration,  and 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Green's  mother,  Helen  Lincoln  Ware,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Levi  Lincoln  (Harvard,  1789)  and  Desire  Thaxter,  both  of 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  Levi  Lincoln  descended  from  Stephen 
Lincoln,  who  emigrated  from  Windham,  Norfolk,  England,  and 
settled  in  Hingham  in  1638.  Desire  Thaxter,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Susanna  (Joy)  Thaxter,  was  a  descendant  of  Captain  John 
Thaxter,  who  was  deputy  from  Hingham  to  the  General  Court,  and 
served  against  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  and  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Thaxter,  one  of  Hingham's  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens, 
a  magistrate  and  deputy  for  many  years  to  the  General  Court. 
Colonel  Thaxter  in  1724  was  commissioned  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council  to  serve  with  Colonel  William  Dudley  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  embassy  to  the  government  of  Canada.  He  also  served 
as  one  of  "His  Majesty's  Council."  Susanna  Joy  descended  from 
Thomas  Joy,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  the  ship 
"Constance"  in  1635.  He  designed  and  built  the  first  Boston 
Town  House  in  1657. 

While  deeply  devoted  to  her  family  and  her  home,  Mrs.  Green 
took  an  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  native  city  of  Boston. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  Bulfinch  State 
House,  in  the  defense  of  Boston  Common,  and  in  the  removal  of 
surface  cars  from  Tremont  Street.  She  was  much  interested  in 
music,  in  English  literature,  and  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
history.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  the 
latter  society  she  served  as  State  Regent. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Green  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  survives, 
Robert  Montraville  Green,  born  July  11, 1880.  He  graduated  from 
the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1898,  received  his  A.B.  from  Harvard 
College  in  1902,  and  his  M.D.  degree  in  1906. 
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THE  untitled  folk  of  Wales,  as  everywhere  else  in  "Western 
Europe,  were  generally  called  by  their  baptismal  names, 
but  to  distingiiish  among  them,  the  patronymic  was  added. 
Thus  in  England  the  word  S07i  was  attached  to  the  father's  given 
name,  as  in  William  Williamson  and  the  like;  in  Scotland  we  find 
Mac  as  in  Tamas  MacTavish,  equivalent  to  Thomas  Davidson ;  and  in 
Wales  descent  is  shown  by  the  prefix  ap  as  Hugh  ap-Hugh,  Harry 
ap-Harry  (from  which  the  common  names  of  Pugh  or  Parry;  or 
else  by  the  's  as  in  Harry  Harris,  Henry  the  son  of  Henry.  Since 
Henry  or  Harry  is  in  Wales  almost  as  frequent  a  name  as  John  and 
William,  it  may  be  easily  comprehended  that  families  bearing  the 
names  of  Jones,  Williams  or  Harris  may  exist  contemporaneously 
without  sharing  any  blood  relationship  to  one  another. 

The  name  of  Harris  was  quite  common  among  the  early  settlers 
of  this  country.  Walter  came  to  Weymouth  in  1632,  William  to 
Salem,  before  1635,  George  to  Salem  a  little  later  and  Arthur  to 
Duxbury  before  1640;  Thomas  who  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  were 
settled  in  Charlestown  in  1630,  kept  the  ferry  between  Boston  and 
Chelsea,  then  Winnisimet,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
believed  that  they  had  six  children.  One  of  them,  Thomas,  an 
early  settler  in  Rowley  and  married  to  Martha  Lake  forty  years 
before  his  death  in  1687,  was  the  ancestor  of  George  Washington 
Harris. 

Thomas  Harris  had  considerable  real  estate  at  Rowley  but  in 
1644  he  sold  it  all  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Ipswich,  where 
he  had  taken  up  land  only  three  years  after  the  town  was  first  set- 
tled. In  the  deed  of  sale  he  was  characterized  as  a  "seaman."  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  Ipswich  men  to  go  out  against  the  Indians  in 
1643,  being  allowed  '*12d.  a  day  (allowing  for  the  Lord's  day  in 
respect  of  the  extremity  of  the  wealther)."  He  was  a  tithing-man 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  His  wife  was  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family,  connected  with  families  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
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Sussex.  Her  mother  was  the  first  white  woman  to  come  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  and  though  she  had  to  make  "hir  marke"  as  a 
signature  to  her  will,  she  left  considerable  property,  bequeathing 
among  other  things  to  her  daughter,  Martha  Harris,  several  ' '  cover- 
lets of  Tapestry,"  her  "bed,"  and  "bedsted,"  and  one  "boulster," 
"tooe  blankets,  tooe  pillows,"  as  well  as  a  gold  ring,  worth  about  a 
pound  and  a  half.  At  the  same  time  she  remembered  the  children 
with  various  objects,  including  "one  heyfer,"  her  "covuerd  Box" 
...  all  her  Nx  *  *  Erase  and  Pewter  with  the  remainder  of  the  house- 
hole  stuffe  vndisposed."  The  will  ended  with  a  bequest  to  her 
"Sonne  Thomas  Harris"  of  all  the  rest  of  her  estate,  "viz: —  my 
part  of  the  vessell  and  all  my  debts  and  &c  (onely  my  Byble  ex- 
cepted, which  I  give  to  my  Grand  Sonne  John  Harris),"  and  "a 
paire  of  frenged  Gloues. "  Thomas  Harris  and  his  wife  were  the 
executors  of  the  will  which  was  dated  August  30,  1672.  The  estate 
amounted  to  £147,  the  debts  to  £3,  19s.  7d.  The  "vessell"  or 
"Barke"  was  worth  £86. 

Thomas  Harris's  will  is  also  preserved  in  Salem.  He  died 
August  2,  1687 — less  than  a  month  after  making  it.  Such  docu- 
ments throw  much  light  on  the  life  of  those  early  colonial  days. 
By  the  will  we  know  that  he  owned  considerable  real  estate,  four 
cows,  four  oxen,  flocks  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  many  ' '  Instruments 
and  utensills  of  husbandry."  His  eldest  son  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  and  Thomas  Harris  did  not  forget  that  he  had  advanced  forty 
pounds  to  redeem  him  from  captivity,  but  the  wanderer  died  "be- 
yond sea ' '  at  the  age  of  about  forty. 

His  third  son  was  known  first  as  a  fisherman  but  after  1699  was 
eaUed  "Serjt."  He  "dyed  November  21,  1732,  Otatis  82."  His 
will  also  with  his  signature  written  in  a  singularly  clear  and  strong 
hand  is  preserved  in  Salem.  He  left  his  whole  estate  to  his  "Well 
beloved  Wife"  Grace  Searle  of  Ipswich,  though  provision  was  made 
for  each  of  his  children. 

Their  youngest  son,  Richard,  was  born  in  Ipswich  and  lived 
there  until  1743,  when  he  sold  three  acres  of  land  for  £105  in  ' '  Bills 
of  Credit  of  ye  old  Tenor,"  and  with  Jeremiah  Foster,  probably 
a  connection  of  his  wife,  bought  112  acres  of  land  at  Harvard  near 
the  Lancaster  and  Lunenburg  lines.  He  had  already  married  Mar- 
tha Foster  and  had  one  son,  two  years  old.  He  was  known  at  Ips- 
wich  as   a  weaver.     Then   other   children  were   born   to   him   at 
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Harvard,  several  of  whom  became  more  or  less  notable.  His 
youngest  son  William  (1754-1831)  served  through  the  seven  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  was  "roughly  treated" 
so  that  he  was  discharged  with  his  general  health  badly  broken.  He 
is  said  to  have  sewed  the  gold  buttons  on  George  Washington 's  coat. 
After  the  war  he  removed  to  Grafton,  Vermont,  where  he  bought 
120  acres  of  land,  built  a  log  house,  married  Ruth  Wetherby  and 
had  five  children.  His  second  son,  Jasher  (1790-1845)  w^as  a 
farmer  and  spent  his  whole  life  on  the  paternal  homestead.  He 
had  a  patriarchal  family  of  fourteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived 
well  on  into  the  next  century. 

George  Washington  Harris,  born  October  16,  1826,  in  Graf- 
ton, Vermont,  was  the  third  son,  the  seventh  child  of  Jasher  and 
Ruth  Harris.  Three  older  sisters  died  in  infancy.  Money  was 
scarce  and  the  boy  early  learned  to  do  the  hard  work  about  the 
farm.  This  severe  discipline  had  its  value  in  accustoming  him  to 
practice  self-reliance,  a  quality  to  which  he  attributed  a  large  part  of 
his  success  in  later  life.  He  was  hungry  for  an  education  and 
managed  to  attend  the  Academy  at  Townsend  for  several  terms. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  taught  school,  having  walked  over  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  to  secure  this  position,  which  he 
held  for  three  years.  He  had  a  decidedly  inventive  faculty  and 
in  1845  took  out  a  patent  for  a  brick-making  machine,  and  spent  his 
summer  vacation  in  making  and  selling  his  invention.  Some  one 
told  of  the  need  of  a  loom-harness  machine  and  after  many  experi- 
ments he  patented  one  which  proved  to  have  the  elements  of  success. 
He  taught  school  for  a  year  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  Grafton  spent  five  years  in  perfecting  his  invention.  He 
took  it  with  him  to  England  where  his  brother,  William  Randall, 
was  established  at  Manchester.  It  was  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  and  conditions  were  not  favorable,  so  he  came  back 
to  this  country  and  began  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  the  manufacture 
of  twine  loom-harness.  He  rented  the  basement  of  a  shop  and  set 
up  three  of  his  machines.  The  war  cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton, 
causing  the  mills  to  shut  down.  After  a  half  year  of  uncertainty  he 
was  encouraged  to  begin  again  and  his  business  prospered.  In 
1872  he  erected  a  three-story  building  which  he  occupied  until  1881, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.    Between  April  and  November  of 
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that  year  he  built  a  four-story  factory  which  within  a  short  time 
was  producing  45,000  sets  of  patent  loom-harness,  consuming 
175,000  pounds  of  twine  a  year. 

In  1867  he  had  formed  a  partnership  with  W.  W.  Carey  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood-working  machinery.  They  built  a  two-story 
machine  shop  and  turned  out  planers,  saws,  lathes,  and  other 
machines  and  utensils.  He  had  also  a  fourth  in  the  Swaine  Turbine 
Company,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the  President.  With  four 
partners  he  established  the  Lake  George  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  which  soon  had  10,000  spindles  and  250 
looms,  employing  200  hands  and  producing  annually  52,000  yards 
of  sheeting.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in 
Lowell. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and,  like  many  others  of  the 
Harris  family,  he  was  a  devoted  Baptist,  being  connected  with  the 
Worthen  Street  Church. 

In  1855  Mr.  Harris  married  Susan  Wier,  daughter  of  John  and 
Fannie  (Chapman)  Wier,  of  Grafton.  By  her  he  had  four  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  youth.  Their  mother  died  in  1866  and  in 
December,  1870,  he  married  Emma  Roslyn,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Johnson)  Lunt  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Grace  Greenlief,  now  married  to  Joseph  Barber,  who  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Harris,  caused  by  ill  health,  continued  to 
carry  on  his  extensive  interests.  Mr.  Harris  died  at  his  home  in 
Lowell,  February  17,  1908,  survived  by  his  widow,  his  daughter  and 
two  grandsons,  Harris  Barber  and  Joseph  Barber. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  man  of  particularly  gracious  personality,  with 
an  unusually  pleasing  appearance.  He  was  highly  regarded  for  his 
unbending  honesty,  his  faithful  observance  of  all  public  and  private 
duties,  his  devotion  to  home  and  church.  His  rise  to  remarkable 
success  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  abilities  reenforeed  by  a  strict 
concentration  of  his  energies  on  the  enterprises  which  he  undertook. 
He  always  attributed  to  the  strenuous  discipline  of  his  early  days 
his  habit  of  making  the  most  of  every  opportunity.  He  was  a  self- 
made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  and  his  career  furnishes  a 
fine  object-lesson  to  poor  young  men  with  ambition  to  win  their  way 
to  honor  and  wealth. 
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HENRY  FRANCIS  HARRIS,  one  of  Worcester  County's 
most  reliable,  capable,  and  distinguished  lawyers,  and  long 
the  treasurer  of  the  West  Boylston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  born  August  19,  1849,  in  the  village  of  Harrisville,  West 
Boylston,  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Charles  Morris  Harris,  was 
the  son  of  Henry  and  Waty  (Smith)  Harris,  a  grandson  of  Captain 
Jonathan  Smith,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolution,  and 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Harris,  who  settled  in  Boston  or  Salem  in 
1630,  and  of  one  John  Smith,  who  removed  from  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  to  Rhode  Island  at  the  request  of  Roger  Williams,  to 
supply  his  needed  services  as  a  miller.  Henry  and  Waty  Harris 
had  six  sons  and  one  daughter  —  Linus  M.,  Mary  S.,  Thomas  H., 
Gideon,  Charles  Morris,  Otis  B.,  and  Whipple  B.  Tradition  has  it 
that  Captain  Jonathan  Smith  was  himself  six  feet  tall  and  that  every 
member  of  his  company  was  six  feet  or  over. 

Charles  Morris  Harris  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
August  3,  1822;  his  parents  moved  soon  afterwards  to  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island.  Here  he  attended  school  intermittently  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  after  he  was  six  he  worked  in  the 
Richmond  Cotton  Mill  between  terms,  receiving  at  first  half  a  cent 
an  hour  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  work  daily.  After  finishing  his 
school  attendance,  he  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  factory,  and  was 
employed  successively  in  cotton  mills  at  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island; 
Mendon,  Massachusetts,  and  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  his  pay  had  advanced  to  about  six  dollars  per  week. 

Early  in  1842,  with  David  S.  Wilder,  he  began  the  manufacture 
of  thread  at  Woonsocket,  and  later  in  the  year  they  began  making 
satinet  warps  in  a  small  mill  at  West  Boylston.  In  1845  he  joined 
his  brothers,  Linus  M.  and  Gideon  Harris,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Alfred  Whiting,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  under  the  name 
of  L.  M.  Harris  and  Company.  The  factory  where  the  firm  was 
located  was  in  what  was  then  known  as  "  Holt's  Village  "  in  West 
Boylston,  afterwards  known  as  Harrisville.  In  1846  Charles  M.  and 
Gideon  Harris  leased  the  old  Richmond  Mill  at  Scituate  and  ran  it 
for  a  couple  of  years.  In  1848  they  returned  to  Harrisville,  enlarg- 
ing the  mill  there  and  doing  a  prosperous  business  until  burned  out 
in  1851.  A  new  factory  was  built  and  running  within  a  year.  In 
1857  Charles  M.  Harris  bought  an  interest  in  a  cotton  factory  at 
Poquonnock  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  selling  it  in  1860. 
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After  operating  a  small  factory  at  Savage,  Howard  County,  Mary- 
land, for  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned  in  1861  to  the  old  mill  of  L.  M. 
Harris  and  Company.  In  1863  he  and  Linus  M.  Harris  purchased 
with  J.  H.  Lane  of  New  York  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  West  Boyl- 
ston  Manufacturing  Company  of  Oakdale,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
town  of  West  Boylston,  and  he  was  made  treasurer  and  manager,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  Boston,  April  24,  1889. 

His  wife,  Emily  Dean,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  West  Boyl- 
ston on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1848,  was  born  in  Sterling,  Massachu- 
setts, November  9,  1823.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Dean, 
who  was  born  March  6,  1794,  and  died  April  29,  1876,  and  Emily 
(Brown)  Dean,  and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Dudley, 
second  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  They  had  three 
children  —  Henry  Francis,  Charles  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Emily  Armilla. 

As  a  boy  Henry  Francis  Harris  was  just  a  boy,  with  a  boy's  tastes 
for  reading  and  athletics.  He  was  required  to  do  chores  about  the 
house  and  barn,  worked  more  or  less  in  his  father's  factory,  in  which 
before  he  entered  college  he  could  run  nearly  every  machine,  and 
in  later  life  has  acknowledged  the  benefit  derived  in  many  ways  from 
this  early  experience.  In  speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life  Mr. 
Harris  says:  ''The  influence  of  my  mother  was  very  strong  on  my 
moral  life  and  most  excellent  on  my  educational  advancement." 
He  attended  the  Green  Mountain  Institute  at  South  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  Worcester  Academy  at  Worcester,  and  Lancaster  Academy 
at  Lancaster.  He  entered  Tufts  College  in  1867,  and  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1871.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  but  remained  but  half  a  year,  after  which  he 
studied  law  a  year  in  Worcester,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Hartley 
Williams.  He  then  entered  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  and 
in  1873  was  a  graduate  in  the  first  class  that  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution. For  a  time  during  his  law  course  and  afterward  he  was  in 
the  office  of  John  A.  Loring  of  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Boston  in  December,  1873,  and  began  practice  in  Worcester, 
January  1,  1874.  In  this  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  in  this  third  of  a  century  of 
experience  became  widely  known  as  a  thoroughgoing  and  successful 
member  of  his  profession. 

In  1883  Mr.  Harris  was  made  assistant  treasurer  of  the  West 
Boylston  Manufacturing  Company.  This  place  he  filled  until  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1889.  From  1889  to  1909,  when  he  resigned, 
he  was  treasurer  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Harris  served  in  various  public  capacities.     He  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  School  Committee  at  West  Boylston  from  about  1881  to 
1883,  and  at  Worcester  from  1896  to  1899.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  City  Hospital  at  Worcester  from  1896  to  1915.  He  also  served 
as  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  several 
years.  He  was  a  trustee  for  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts;  of  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  of  the  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  Worcester  Trust  Company,  and  the  Peoples 
Savings  Bank  until  his  death. 

As  a  Mason  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Boylston  Lodge, 
West  Boylston,  of  which  he  had  also  been  Master.  He  was  a  member 
of  Eureka  Royal  Arch  Chapter;  Hiram  Council,  R.  and  S.  Masters, 
and  Worcester  County  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Aleppo  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S. 

Politically  he  was  a  Republican  and  never  changed  his  alle- 
giance to  that  party.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  being  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society  of  Worcester.  His  favorite  recreation  at  school  and  college 
was  baseball;  [he  enjoyed  bicycling  in  its  day,  and  found  his  relaxa- 
tion in  golf,  the  automobile,  and  the  theater. 

He  was  married  May  17,  1883,  to  Emma  Frances  Dearborn, 
daughter  of  William  F.  and  Mary  J.  (Hurd)  Dearborn,  of  Worcester, 
and  granddaughter  of  John  and  Roxanna  M.  (Seaver)  Hurd.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  one  Dearborn  ancestor  was  aboard  the  Consti- 
tution during  the  fight  with  the  Guerriere.  Mrs.  Harris  is  an  ac- 
comphshed  singer,  having  had  thorough  vocal  training  with  Madam 
Capianni  after  graduating  from  the  Worcester  High  School  in  1887, 
and  she  was  a  member  and  director  of  the  choir  of  the  Universalist 
Church  for  many  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  had  three  children  — 
a  son  who  died  in  infancy;  Rachel,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  and 
recently  married  to  J.  Herbert  Johnson  of  Worcester,  and  Dorothy, 
formerly  at  Bradford  Academy  and  now  the  wife  of  Paul  Buckingham 
of  Worcester.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  two  daughters,  Natalie 
and  Priscilla  Alden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckingham  have  a  daughter, 
Dorothy,  and  a  son,  Warren  McFarland. 

Mr.  Harris  gave  his  ideals  of  character  to  young  people  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"  Inflexible  honesty  and  integrity.  Temperance  in  all  things. 
Careful  and  thorough  study,  and  mastery  of  every  problem  and 
proposition.  Quality  and  not  quantity  of  work.  Candid  frankness. 
A  life  like  an  open  book,  at  the  same  time  all  proper  reserve." 

Mr.  Harris  died  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  January,  1915.    Many  were  the  tributes  to  the 
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life  work  and  character  of  Mr.  Harris.  Among  them  the  members  of 
the  Worcester  County  Bar  Association  placed  upon  the  records  of 
the  Bar  Association  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Harris 
and  this  memorial  was  presented  at  a  session  of  the  Superior  Court 
holden  at  Worcester  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1915.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thayer  said  in  part:  "It  is  hard  for  me  to 
know  how  I  shall  get  along  without  the  influence  of  Mr.  Harris, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  strength  so  many  years.  But  I  am  very 
thankful  to  have  been  associated  with  him  and  to  have  worked  with 
him  —  to  have  loved  him."  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Vaughan  said  in  part: 
"  It  would  take  long  to  tell  the  good  traits  of  Henry  F.  Harris.  There 
are  no  other  things  anyone  could  tell.  His  quaUties  were  all  of  the 
right  kind.  He  was  a  man  measuring  up  to  the  fullest  ideals  of 
manhood  and  he  lived  up  to  those  ideals  every  day  of  his  existence  — 
and  no  man  could  do  more.  He  was  a  typical  illustration  of  a  life 
of  the  truest  nobility.  *  True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming  —  in 
doing  each  day  that  goes  by,  some  little  good.'  It  is  the  memory  of 
those  qualities  that  we  shall  always  cherish  of  Henry  F.  Harris." 
Mr.  Burton  W.  Potter  said  in  part:  "  For  over  forty  years  I  have  been 
a  brother  practitioner  with  Mr.  Harris  at  this  Bar,  and  gladly  testify 
to  his  ability  and  to  his  rectitude  of  character,  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  man.  He  will  long  be  remembered  and  missed  not  only  by  members 
of  the  Bar,  but  by  many  others  who  came  to  know  him.  He  has 
passed  to  his  rest  and  reward,  and  I  sincerely  trust  we  may  cherish 
his  memory  and  follow  in  his  patriotic  footsteps."  Mr.  Webster 
Thayer  said  in  part :  "He  was  a  great  honor  to  Worcester;  he  was  a 
great  honor  to  his  profession.  It  seems  as  though  Worcester  could 
not  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  this  type.  It  would  seem  as  though  our 
great  profession  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  his  standing.  But 
Fate  decreed  otherwise.  His  book  of  life  has  been  closed,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  must  be  said.  That  he  is  leaving  behind  him  a 
splendid  name  and  a  reputation  that  ought  to  be  to  us  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  to  nobler  deeds  and  better  acts."  Mr.  Justice  Hall 
responded  for  the  Court  in  part  as  follows:  "The  Court  receives 
with  complete  approval  your  resolutions  and  finds  no  occasion  to 
add  anything  to  the  memorial.  An  order  may  be  entered  that  they 
be  recorded.  It  is  well  to  have  lived  such  a  life.  Such  a  charactei 
dignified  the  profession  of  the  law  and  it  is  most  fitting  that  this 
Court  pause  in  its  course  of  judicial  service  to  honor  the  record  of 
such  a  career.  I  love  to  believe  that  service  of  the  kind  Mr.  Harris 
rendered  to  this  Bar  will  be  accredited  to  him  at  the  ultimate  one, 
and  that  the  record  we  place  upon  the  temporary  page  of  History 
here  may  be  embossed  upon  the  perpetual  one  of  a  Higher  Court." 
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EDWIN  BAYARD  HARVEY  was  born  in  Deerfield,  New 
Hampshire,  April  4,  1834,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Rozella 
(Winslow)  Harvey.  His  father  o-woied  a  farm  in  Deerfield 
and  was  also  a  mason  by  trade.  He  was  born  in  1797  and  died  in 
1843,  and  was  an  esteemed  citizen  of  the  town,  upright  and  unself- 
ish in  his  character.  His  mother,  Rozella  Winslow,  was  a  woman 
of  strong  intellect  and  spirituality  and  exercised  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  life  of  her  son. 

Edwin  B.  Harvey  was  much  inclined  during  his  youth  to  study 
and  reading,  particularly  books  on  astronomy  and  botany.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town.  He  was  also  for  a  time  a  student  at  the  ]\Iilitary  Institute 
of  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Northfield,  New  Hampshire. 
Lack  of  means  prevented  him  from  going  on  with  his  studies  and 
before  the  age  of  eighteen  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and 
became  skilful  in  the  use  of  tools,  an  acquirement  which  served  him 
in  good  stead  in  later  years.  He  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  ambition 
to  win  higher  education  for  himself,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  see  his 
way  clear  he  entered  Wesleyan  University.  He  made  the  best  of 
his  opportunities  for  instruction  there,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Psi  Upsilon  Society,  and  graduated  in  1859.  He  decided  to  teach 
and  after  being  one  year  a  teacher  at  Poultney  Academy  in  Ver- 
mont and  two  years  principal  of  the  Macedon  Academy,  New  York, 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  at  Wesleyan  Academy, 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts.  He  resigned  the  professorship  two 
years  later  and  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1866. 

In  June,  1866,  Dr.  Harvey  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Westboro,  Massachusetts,  and  before  many  years  took  a  leading 
position,  not  only  in  the  medical  profession,  but  also  in  public 
matters,  both  local  and  State. 

Just  prior  to  his  taking  the  principalship  of  Macedon  Academy, 
Dr.  Harvey  was  married,  on  July  30,  1860,  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Miss  Abby  Kimball,  daughter  of  Eldad  and  Sarah  E. 
(Fellows)  Tenney  and  granddaughter  of  Moses  and  Polly  (Her- 
rick)  Tenney  and  Obadiah  and  Sarah  (Emerson)  Fellows.  Her 
father  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Tenney  who  came  from  York- 
shire, England,  in  1638,  and  settled  in  a  locality  which  later,  as  a 
township,  he  named  Rowley,  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
vey had  no  children. 
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Dr.  Harvey  maintained  his  interest  in  education  after  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Westboro  School  Committee  continuously  for  eighteen  years,  from 
1869  to  1887,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  years,  from  1887  to 
1890,  he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Other  services  for  his 
community  were  rendered  by  him  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Westboro  Public  Library  and  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Westboro  Savings  Bank,  He  always  was  deeply  interested 
in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  he  spent  almost  fifty  years  of  his  life  and  he  was  most  highly 
esteemed  and  respected  by  his  townsmen. 

Dr.  Harvey  also  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts. From  1873  to  1879  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  State  Keform 
School  at  Westboro.  As  a  Republican  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Westboro,  1884-1885,  and  ten  years  later  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  State  Senate.  While  a  Senator  he  orig- 
inated and  engineered  to  enactment  two  bills  of  great  public  impor- 
tance— one  relating  to  education  and  the  other  to  the  medical 
profession. 

Dr.  Harvey  served  most  efficiently  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
from  1894-1912. 

Dr.  Harvey  was  likewise  a  highly  honored  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1866  and  for  thirty  years  was  a  Counsellor  of  the  Society  and  for 
two  years,  1898  to  1900,  its  President.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  ]\Iedicine  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Because  of  his  long  and  valuable  experience  as  a  suc- 
cessful medical  practitioner  his  advice  was  often  sought  by  mem- 
bers of  various  Legislatures  on  questions  pertaining  to  public  health 
matters,  and  he  was  without  doubt  instrumental  in  preventing  some 
pernicious  bills  from  becoming  laws. 

Dr.  Harvey's  many  duties,  professional  and  public,  precluded 
his  spending  much  time  in  recreation,  except  during  the  few  weeks ' 
vacation  he  allowed  himself  every  Summer.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  spent  his  vacation  at  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  and  there  he  de- 
voted himself  to  outdoor  exercise,  mainly  horseback  riding  and  golf. 
He  enjoyed  a  good  game  of  cards  and  was  an  expert  whist  player. 

Dr.  Harvey's  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  evangelical 
denomination  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Westboro  Congrega- 
tional Church  during  his  long  residence  in  the  town. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  two  bills  of  great  public  impor- 
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tance  for  which  Dr.  Harvey  was  responsible  while  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate.  The  framing  of  these  bills  and  his  personal 
effort  to  secure  their  enactment  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  best 
original  work  he  accomplished  during  his  long  and  busy  life.  One 
is  known  as  the  Free  Text-book  Bill,  which  provides  for  supplying 
free  text-books  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
The  other  was  the  bill  establishing  the  State  Board  of  Registration 
in  Medicine,  which  assured  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  a 
high  standard  in  medical  practice. 

In  recognition  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  State 
in  this  department,  Dr.  Harvey  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Board 
and  he  filled  the  position  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  resigning 
in  1913  because  of  impaired  health.  He  relinquished  all  private 
practice  upon  entering  upon  this  office  and  gave  his  entire  time  to 
its  duties.  He  gave  his  personal  attention  to  every  case  that  came 
before  the  Board  and  accomplished  much  by  his  own  efforts  in  rais- 
ing, and  maintaining  at  a  high,  level,  the  standard  of  fitness  for 
those  who  sought  to  practice  medicine  in  Massachusetts.  As  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  Dr.  Harvey  was  probably  known  in  every  town 
in  the  State,  the  duties  of  his  office  often  requiring  him  to  visit 
various  localities  while  investigating  cases  of  alleged  illegal 
practitioners. 

Dr.  Harvey  was  a  pleasant  and  genial  gentleman  to  meet,  either 
socially  or  professionally,  and  candidates  seeking  a  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine  were  always  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration. 

He  was  quick  and  ever  ready  to  recognize  merit  and  give  due 
appreciation  of  it,  and  likewise  as  quick  and  ready  to  discern  fraud 
and  pretension.  Towards  pretenders  and  quack  practitioners  his 
attitude  was  inexorable.     He  would  have  none  of  them. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Harvey's  health  was 
greatly  impaired  by  an  organic  heart  trouble.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  about  a 
year  before  his  death.  The  good  care  which  he  took  of  himself  and 
the  attention  of  personal  friends  in  the  professon  without  doubt 
enabled  him  to  remain  in  his  position  as  long  as  he  did,  and  pro- 
longed his  life  after  he  gave  up  the  office.  He  retired  to  his  home 
in  Westboro  during  his  last  year  of  life  and  died  there  late  in  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  September  28,  1913. 

After  his  death  lengthy  and  appreciative  accounts  of  Dr.  Har- 
vey's life  and  work  appeared  in  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the 
country  and  in  many  Massachusetts  newspapers. 
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HENRY  CECIL  HAVEN 

HENRY  CECIL  HAVEN  was  a  native  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, and  he  was  born  September  13,  1852.  He  died 
in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  February  19,  1915.  His 
father,  Henry  Philemon  Haven,  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Haven, 
who  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  Lynn,  in  1645.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Lucas  Douglas.  She  traced 
her  lineage  back  to  William  Douglas  who  came  to  America  in  1640 
and  who  lived  id.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  he  re- 
sided in  Boston  and  Ipswich  and  in  1660  removed  to  New  London, 
Connecticut. 

Preparing  for  college  at  the  Bartlett  High  School  in  New  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Haven  entered  Amherst  College  and  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1873.  On  leaving  Amherst  he  immediately  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1877.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston  in  the  same 
year,  making  children's  diseases  a  specialty.  His  earliest  philan- 
thropic work  was  to  establish  in  Boston  the  West  End  Nursery  and 
Infants'  Hospital,  the  first  hospital  established  in  this  country  for 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  Dr.  Haven  began  with  a  day 
nursery  and  dispensary  and  in  connection  with  it  secured  the  gift 
of  an  island  off  Marblehead  as  a  retreat  for  mothers  and  children 
and  as  a  convalescent  home. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Haven  gave  to  this  institution  a  good  share 
of  his  time,  and  as  trustee  of  his  father's  estate  was  instrumental 
in  having  a  portion  of  the  income  from  a  large  charity  fund  used 
for  its  benefit.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts  and  unflagging 
devotion  it  is  doubtful  if  the  hospital  would  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue its  work  through  some  of  its  trying  periods,  but  he  guided 
it  over  all  obstacles  until  it  finally  reached  its  present  magnificent 
proportions. 

In  addition  to  what  he  did  for  the  West  End  Nursery  and  the 
Infants'  Hospital,  Dr.  Haven  gave  generously  of  his  thought  and 
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time  to  the  management  and  development  of  the  Children's  Sani- 
tarium on  the  island  off  Marblehead. 

After  several  years  of  successful  practice  in  Boston  he  retired 
from  active  medical  work  and  removed  to  Stoekbridge,  which  was 
to  be  his  future  home.  In  the  life  of  his  adopted  town  Dr.  Haven 
took  an  active  part  and  his  intelligent  and  valuable  service  to  the 
community  continued  until  his  very  last  illness.  He  interested  him- 
self in  everything  that  made  for  the  public  health,  the  literary 
improvement  and  well  being  of  the  town.  He  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  clean  up  the  Housatonic  River, 
and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  Vice- 
president  of  the  Laurel  Hill  association;  Trustee  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Library  Association ;  a  member  of  the  Recreation  Park  Com- 
mittee ;  a  member  of  the  Tree  Committee  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Asso- 
ciation; and  also  of  the  town  club.  To  all  these  activities  he 
brought  sound  sense,  rare  executive  ability,  and  great  efficiency, 
and  his  services  were  invaluable  to  them  all.  He  w£is  actively  in- 
terested in  the  management  of  the  Ascension  Farm  School  in  South 
Lee,  a  school  for  the  training  of  country  boys  in  scientific  farming. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  trustees  associated  with 
him  in  the  management  of  this  school,  was  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Ascension  School  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July, 
1915: 

Resolved  :  ' '  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ascension  School 
should  record  its  sense  of  an  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  school 
through  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Cecil  Haven,  one  of  its  beloved 
members  to  whom  the  school  owes  more  than  his  colleagues  can  per- 
fectly know  until  time,  which  reveals  all  things,  brings  them  to  see 
with  clearer  vision  all  that  his  modest  life  really  meant,  not  only  to 
the  school  but  to  the  community  of  his  adoption,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a  recognized  leader,  and  a  potent  force  for  good. 

' '  He  gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  which  turned  inevitably  to  him  for  aid  and  counsel 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare. 

' '  When  the  Ascension  School  was  conceived  Dr.  Haven  was  called 
to  take  under  his  direction  the  agricultural  superintendence  of  the 
school,  which  he  did  with  that  zeal  for  detail  which  characterized 
all  that  he  undertook  in  life. 
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His  kindly  courtesy,  Ms  patient  attention  to  the  detail  of  the 
school  work,  and  above  all  his  modesty  in  achievement,  and  cour- 
age under  suffering  will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance, 
not  only  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  work  with  him  over 
the  problems  of  the  school,  but  by  his  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends  to  whom  his  vacant  place  must  always  remain  an  abiding 
regret. ' ' 

In  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Stockbridge  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  brought  about  reforms 
and  economies  much  needed  in  connection  with  the  town  farm. 
In  all  these  things  he  was  animated  solely  for  the  good  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  was  inspired  by  that  fine  spirit  of  social  service  which 
is  the  hope  of  our  Republic. 

Dr.  Haven  was  greatly  interested  in  the  upbuilding  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Public  Library  of  New  London,  a  benefaction  to  the 
city  from  the  family  of  Dr.  Haven.  As  its  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  several  years  and  as  one  of  the  Trustees  thereafter, 
his  interest  was  constant,  continuing  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  was  identified  with  the  Somer- 
set, University  and  the  new  Riding  Clubs  of  Boston  and  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association.  He  was  further  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
and  University  Clubs  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis 
Club  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  Lenox  Club  at  Lenox.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  sports  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  pro- 
moting interest  in  tennis,  constructing  at  his  summer  estate  in 
Nahant  some  fine  tennis  courts,  where  some  of  the  most  noted 
players  of  America  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  their  skill. 

He  was  married  October  5,  1899,  to  Mrs.  John  Winthrop,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Isabella  Cowpland  Weyman,  daughter  of  John 
Weyman,  who  died  November  25,  1905. 

The  inner  character  and  the  inmost  objects  of  one's  heart  speak 
through  one's  last  will  and  testament,  and  judged  by  this,  Dr. 
Haven's  memory  will  long  be  kept  green,  not  only  for  what  he  did 
during  his  life,  but  for  the  substantial  way  in  which  he  helped  the 
objects  of  his  bounty  by  the  last  and  most  solemn  expression  of  his 
desires. 
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ALBERT  CHARLES  HOUGHTON  was  bora  in  Stamford, 
Vermont,  April  13,  1844.  He  died  at  North  Adams,  Mass- 
achusetts, August  11,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Chloe  Houghton.  His  father,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Stam- 
ford, kept  a  general  store  and  was  a  prominent  politician,  not  only 
filling  elective  offices  but  influencing  politics  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

In  his  boyhood  and  youth,  Albert  had  hoped  for  a  large  edu- 
cational career,  culminating  in  the  study  of  law;  but,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  health  and  business  affairs  of  his  father  were 
such  that  he  felt  obliged  to  give  up  his  life  plans  and  enter  upon  a 
business  career.  Accordingly  he  started  a  general  store  in  Stam- 
ford, which  soon  became  the  leading  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Southern  Vermont.  Later  he  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  and  founded  the  Houghton  Chemical  Works  at  Stamford, 
for  the  manufacture  of  red  and  iron  liquors  and  acetic  acid.  In 
selling  these  products  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  prom- 
inent manufacturers  throughout  New  England  and  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

His  acquaintance  led  him  to  seek  a  larger  field  for  his  business 
operations,  and  in  1868  he  began  business  in  North  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  real  estate,  developing  a  prominent  farm  near  Houghton- 
ville,  and  operating  the  Parker  I\Iill  in  connection  with  the  grain 
business.  One  year  later,  in  partnership  with  others,  he  obtained 
the  property  and  business  of  the  Beaver  Mill. 

In  1870,  he  organized  the  North  Pownal  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  bought  the  Plunkett  and  Barber  Cotton  Mill  and  prop- 
erty, greatly  enlarging  its  facilities  and  business.  The  same  year 
he  and  his  parents  removed  from  Stamford  to  North  Adams,  where 
he  has  since  lived.  In  1873  he  became  connected  with  the  Arnold 
Print  Works,  its  Treasurer  in  1876,  and  its  President  in  1883,  con- 
tinuing in  that  position  and  in  its  management  until  his  death. 
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He  bought  the  mill  and  property  of  the  Williamstown  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  1877,  and  operated  it  until  his  death.  In 
1878,  the  Arnold  Print  Works  bought  the  Eclipse  Mill  and  prop- 
erty, and,  in  1896,  enlarged  both  this  mill  and  the  Beaver  Mill  to 
many  times  their  original  capacity,  thus  equipping  them  for  the 
finest  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  country. 

From  1893  to  1914  he  was  a  director  of  the  West  End  Street 
Railway  of  Boston ;  from  1895  to  1914  a  director  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad ;  and  from  1896  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  director 
of  the  International  Trust  Company  of  Boston. 

He  was  a  Trustee  and  member  of  financial  committee  of  Wil- 
liams College ;  President  of  the  North  Adams  Savings  Bank ;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Adams  National  Bank  of  North  Adams,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsfield. 

He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  North  Adams. 

He  was  married  in  1866  to  Cordelia  J.  Smith,  of  Stamford, 
Vermont. 

She  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gallup  of  North  Adams, 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  McKean  of  Troy,  New  York,  survive. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  a  very  charitable  man  and  was  a  libereil  con- 
tributor to  every  good  cause.  Among  the  many  tributes  to  his 
memory  the  following  are  quoted : 

"The  history  of  Mr.  Houghton's  achievements  is  really  a  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  fine  printed  wash  goods  business 
in  America.  Primarily  the  Arnold  print  works  were  engaged  in 
calico  printing,  but  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  demand  in  this 
country  for  the  finer  grades  of  cottons.  Perhaps  the  thing  that 
he  wiU  be  longest  remembered  for  was  his  confidence  in  the  cotton 
warp  and  silk  filling  fabric,  now  so  popular  everywhere,  and  a 
distinctively  American  creation. 

*  *  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Houghton,  the  Commonwealth  loses  one  of 
its  foremost  citizens,  a  great  benefactor  and  most  useful  public 
servant.  His  life  should  be  the  beacon  light  for  aU  young  men  to 
follow.  His  success  should  give  them  encouragement  in  hours  of 
despair.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  He  had  full  confidence  in 
himself,  and  his  ability  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertook. 

"From  a  poor  country  boy  in  a  Vermont  village  he  rose  to  the 
highest  places  in  the  industrial,  political,  and  social  life  of  this 
Commonwealth. ' ' 
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SIMON  HERBERT  HOWE,  first  mayor  of  his  native  city  and 
leading  shoe  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  21,  1835,  and  died  May  11,  1911.  He  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Charlotte  Howe,  his  mother's  maiden  name 
being  likewise  Howe.  The  Howes  were  of  English  ancestry  and 
came  from  Warwickshire.  Two  distinct  families  of  Howes  came  to 
America;  one  to  settle  in  Marlborough,  the  other  at  the  Wayside  Inn. 
Mr.  Howe's  mother  was  of  one  branch,  the  father  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Howe  at  one  time  owned  the  Wayside  Inn.  All  the  Howes  brought 
with  them  sturdy  ancestral  characteristics  which  developed  and 
multiplied  amid  the  rugged  New  England  environment.  Mr.  Howe's 
father  was  a  typical  New  Englander,  a  cooper  by  trade,  but  later 
turning  his  attention  to  farming.  He  was  possessed  of  a  frank, 
generous  disposition  and  an  even  temper,  and  was  beloved  by  all. 

Mr.  Howe  attended  the  district  school  located  then,  as  it  is  now,  on 
Pleasant  Street.  When  he  was  but  eleven  years  old,  he  entered  one 
of  the  small  shoe  shops  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  took  his  first 
lesson  in  making  hand  boots  and  shoes.  He  alternated  shoemaking 
with  school  work  until  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  local 
academy,  which  was  then  presided  over  by  Principal  O.  W.  Albee,  a 
man  of  rich  scholarship,  broad  views,  deep  sympathies,  and  marked 
teaching  ability.  While  working  and  attending  school,  he  insisted 
that  he  should  purchase  his  clothing  and  pay,  in  part  at  least,  for 
his  board.  This  boyhood  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
characterized  him  through  life.  Although  very  young  when  his 
mother  died,  Mr.  Howe  often  spoke  of  the  influence  her  memory  had 
upon  his  life. 

Soon  after  leaving  school,  he  and  his  older  brother,  Lewis  Howe, 
began  making  shoes  in  a  small  way  in  a  little  cooper  shop  owned  by 
his  father.  They  were  so  skilled  and  faithful  in  doing  the  work  that 
the  demand  for  their  product  immediately  increased.  To  meet  this 
increased  demand,  they  built  a  small  addition  to  the  cooper  shop 
and  hired  a  few  carefully  selected  workmen  to  do  some  of  the  less 
important  parts  while  they  continued  to  look  after  the  more  important 
work. 

Soon  after  this  first  enlargement  of  the  Uttle  shop,  the  brother  sold 
out  his  interest  to  Herbert,  as  Simon  Herbert  Howe  was  always 
called.     The  business  continued  to  grow  and  Mr.  Howe  decided  to 
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enlarge  by  purchasing  a  small  red  shop  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and 
Elm  streets  and  moving  the  enlarged  cooper  shop  to  this  as  an  annex. 
When  this  work  was  completed,  the  result  was  a  pretentious  manu- 
facturing plant  for  those  days,  when  the  largest  shoe  shop  would  not 
accommodate  more  than  two  crews  of  three  men  each.  No  doubt 
there  was  much  talk  among  the  neighbors  of  yomig  Howe's  business 
ambition  and  possible  failure.  The  same  foresight,  optimism,  and 
progressive  courage  which  led  him  to  take  this  step  made  it  possible 
all  through  his  life  for  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  new  fields  of 
thought  and  action.  This  small  shop  was  enlarged,  remodeled,  and 
added  to,  until  at  his  death  it  was  a  large,  up-to-date  shoe  factory. 
It  is  known  as  the  "  home  factory." 

As  the  shoe  business  in  Massachusetts  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  Mr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  to  increase  his  facilities  for  meeting  the  rapidly  growing  demand 
by  hiring  money  to  build  and  equip  other  factories.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  great  incentive  to  individual  growth  and  thrift  as  well  as  good 
business  economy  to  hire  and  invest  money  in  manufacturing.  He 
frequently  said  that  his  father  advised  him  when  he  first  went  into 
business  to  get  into  debt  for  something  that  he  needed,  to  pay  that 
debt  off,  and  then  get  into  debt  again,  and  Mr.  Howe  attributed  his 
success  in  making  money  largely  to  this  habit.  His  advice  to  young 
men  was  to  develop  early  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  a  love  of  industry, 
and  a  habit  of  saving.  With  these  fundamental  qualities  well  de- 
veloped, Mr.  Howe  believed  that  he  should  then  have  the  courage  to 
borrow  money  for  anything  that  he  felt  would  assist  him  in  his  future 
work. 

This  belief  was  well  illustrated  when  the  question  of  bringing 
water  into  the  town  from  Lake  Williams  was  discussed  in  open 
town  meeting.  The  great  debt  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  rather  complicated  engineering  feat  seemed  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  even  the  fairly  bold  citizens,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  and  crime  to  the  pessimistic  and  timid.  The  arguments 
seemed  to  be  nearly  all  against  the  proposition  until  near  the  close  of 
the  discussion.  Then  Mr.  Howe  rose  and  in  a  forceful  and  con- 
vincing argument  showed  the  future  advantages  to  the  people  of  the 
town  and  also  the  future  financial  returns,  and  closed  by  emphasizing 
that  such  a  debt  was  a  great  advantage  and  not  a  detriment  to  de- 
velopment and  progress.  He  cited  the  development  of  his  own 
business  as  an  illustration,  saying  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  at- 
tach long  sHps  of  paper  to  the  first  notes  which  he  had  given  in  order 
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to  make  room  for  the  indorsement  of  the  many  payments,  yet  those 
debts  were  the  fomidation  of  his  success.  As  a  result  the  town  voted 
to  finance  the  building  of  the  water-works,  which  have  proved  to  be, 
as  Mr.  Howe  prophesied,  the  best  investment  the  town  ever  made. 
Mr.  Howe  was  chosen  as  the  first  clerk  of  the  committee  on  water- 
works and  rendered  a  very  valuable  service  in  outlining,  organizing, 
and  financing  this  important  municipal  utility. 

From  boyhood,  his  business  ideals  and  standards  were  of  the 
highest  type.  That  made  it  possible  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  hire  money  without  security,  as  every  one  who  knew  him 
had  implicit  faith  in  his  integrity  and  business  ability.  At  first  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  business  almost  wholly  on  borrowed  money 
and  his  notes  were  often  in  the  Boston  banks.  A  note  of  considerable 
size  was  due  and  he  did  not  have  all  the  money  at  hand  on  the  day  of 
maturity,  but  he  secured  it  on  the  second  day  of  grace,  on  which  there 
occurred  one  of  those  fierce  New  England  blizzards  which  made 
travel  practically  impossible.  The  next  morning  he  stated  for 
Boston.  He  walked  to  Cordaville,  the  nearest  station,  and  from  there 
by  train  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  after  banking  hours,  but  he  went 
to  the  home  of  the  bank  officials  to  pay  the  note,  as  it  was  a  cardinal 
principle  to  keep  inviolate  his  business  obligations.  At  another  time 
when  business  conditions  were  poor  and  the  immediate  prospects 
gloomy,  he  called  his  help  together  and  told  them  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  wage  schedule  then  in  force,  but 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  keep  the  factories  running  if  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  a  reduction,  which  they  voted  to  do.  However, 
business  soon  improved  and  the  usual  profits  were  realized.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  put  in  the  pay  envelope  of  each  employee  who 
had  been  with  him  during  the  year  the  balance  of  the  year's  wages 
according  to  the  old  schedule. 

On  March  12, 1878,  he  purchased  the  "  Diamond  F  "  shop  on  Pleas- 
ant Street  from  James  Tucker.  This  shop  has  been  remodeled  and 
enlarged  from  time  to  time.  On  June  4,  1889,  he  purchased  the 
"  Diamond  O  "  shop  from  C.  L.  and  L.  T.  Frye.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  owned  the  "  Diamond  A,"  which  with  the  "  home  factory  " 
or  "  Diamond  M  "  came  under  the  management  of  the  S.  H.  Howe 
Shoe  Company,  which  had  a  daily  output  of  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
shoes.  Mr.  Howe  was  president  and  his  son,  Louis  P.  Howe,  was 
vice-president  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Howe  was  an  ideal  employer  of  workmen,  being  interested  in 
each  family  represented  in  his  factories  and  always  thoughtful  and 
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considerate  of  their  welfare.  If  there  was  a  particularly  promising 
boy  in  his  employ,  he  was  quite  sure  to  notice  his  good  qualities  and 
to  arrange  to  give  him  promotion  until  he  reached  the  highest  position 
for  which  he  was  qualified.  If  any  showed  a  desire  for  an  education, 
he  would  advise  them  and  in  many  instances  would  quietly  make  it 
financially  possible  for  them  to  realize  their  ambitions. 

In  state  and  national  politics,  Mr.  Howe  was  a  stanch  Republican, 
but  in  local  contests  he  usually  favored  the  best  candidates.  There 
were  many  in  town  who  followed  his  leadership  because  they  believed 
in  his  judgment  and  motives.  He  loved  his  native  town  and  was 
ever  striving  to  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  in.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee  and  was  always  interested 
in  this  department.  Whenever  any  differences  arose  between  parents 
and  teacher,  he  would  arrange  a  meeting  and  act  as  arbiter  if  they 
desired.  He  said  that  in  most  cases  when  the  parties  met,  the 
differences  usually  adjusted  themselves  and  they  would  separate  the 
best  of  friends.  Not  only  in  this  department,  but  in  all  walks  of  life, 
he  always  aimed  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  when  it  could  be 
done  without  violating  fundamental  principles.  When  the  sacrificing 
of  principle  or  the  evasion  of  the  law  was  involved,  he  was  firm  and 
unyielding.  This  was  shown  during  the  many  years  that  he  served 
the  town  as  selectman.  During  his  terms  of  office  the  liquor  dealers 
were  compelled  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  enforce- 
ment which  had  not  been  effective  to  the  same  extent  previous  to  his 
election.  Although  a  very  busy  man,  he  consented  in  1877  to  serve 
his  district  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
where  he  displayed  the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of  details,  the  same 
optimistic  tendencies  and  calm  judgment  that  characterized  him  in 
the  business  world.  When  Marlborough  voted  to  change  from  the 
town  form  of  government  to  a  city  form,  Mr.  Howe  was  the  choice 
of  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority  as  the  first  mayor  of  the 
new  city.  Although  the  new  board  of  aldermen  and  councilmen  were 
of  a  different  political  faith,  there  was  no  friction  during  the  year  and 
a  large  amount  of  business  was  transacted.  He  launched  the  new 
form  of  government  so  smoothly  and  successfully  that  there  was  prac- 
tically a  unanimous  demand  for  his  re-election,  yet  he  declined  a  re- 
nomination.  Soon  after  this  he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  where  he  served  one  year  with  Governor  Wol- 
cott,  one  year  with  Governor  Bates,  and  two  years  with  Governor 
Crane. 

Mr.  Howe  was  a  member  of  the  Marlborough  Electric  Company 
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and  in  the  early  eighties  purchased  the  local  Electric  Street  Railway 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Boyd,  a  wealthy  local  manufacturer  of  shoes,  who 
built  the  line  which  was  said  to  be  the  second  electric  railway  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Howe  extended  the  line  to  Hudson  and  later  sold  out 
to  a  syndicate  that  merged  it  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  electric 
lines.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  organizing  and  developing  the 
Marlborough  Building  Association,  in  which  he  was  much  interested 
until  his  death.  He  was  elected  trustee  of  the  Marlborough  Savings 
Bank  in  1875,  and  in  1882  was  chosen  president  of  this  institution 
and  served  seventeen  years  in  this  position.  In  1879,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Peoples  National  Bank  and  served 
until  his  death  as  one  of  its  directors. 

Mr.  Howe  was  a  member  of  United  Brethren  Lodge  of  Masons, 
Houghton  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Trinity  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  Marlborough  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Union  Club,  and 
many  other  organizations.  He  has  always  been  a  prominent  member 
on  the  Unitarian  Church,  serving  many  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  being  very  active  in  all  its  work. 

January  1,  1857,  Mr.  Howe  was  married  to  Harriette  A.,  daughter 
of  William  Pitt  and  Lavina  (Baker)  Brigham,  granddaughter  of 
Zedediah  and  Lydia  (Boyd)  Brigham  and  of  John  and  Martha 
(Dennis)  Baker,  and  a  descendant  from  Thomas  Brigham,  who  came 
from  London  to  America  in  1635  and  settled  in  Watertown.  Four 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  two  of  whom  are  now  living. 
The  eldest,  Louis  P.  Howe,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Howe  Stevens,  both 
reside  in  Marlborough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  lived  a  happy,  ideal  life, 
celebrating  their  golden  wedding  on  January  1,  1907.  On  that  day, 
the  doors  of  their  fine  residence  in  Pleasant  Street  were  thrown  wide 
open  to  all.  At  sometime  during  the  day,  nearly  every  citizen  of  the 
city  called,  and  there  were  many  guests  from  other  towns  and  cities. 
When  Mr.  Howe  died  there  was  universal  grief  throughout  the  city. 
Flags  on  all  public  buildings  and  private  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  lowered  to  half-mast  and  all  places  of  business  closed 
during  the  funeral.  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  people  of  the  city 
Mr.  Howe  was  esteemed  as  Marlborough's  first  and  most  beloved 
citizen.  He  left  an  honorable  record  and  lived  a  life  fragrant  with 
good  deeds,  the  memory  of  which  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him.     Such  a  life  is  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  to-day. 
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IN  the  history  of  each  town  of  our  Commonwealth,  honorable 
mention  is  due  to  the  names  of  physicians  who  have  cared  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  In  their  profes- 
sional work,  no  law  can  limit  the  hours  of  stress  to  which  the  doc- 
tore  are  subject,  and  to  their  honor  it  can  be  said  that  they  shirk 
no  call  upon  their  skill,  by  night  or  day,  even  when  the  only  reward 
they  can  hope  for  is  the  hearty  thanks  of  a  relieved  patient.  Some- 
times they  do  not  get  even  that,  but  whoever  heard  a  physician 
complain  of  thankless  tasks? 

The  town  of  Westfield,  Hampden  County,  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  service  of  the  late  Edwin  Darius  Hutchinson,  M.D,, 
who,  beside  the  exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  was  active  in  aU 
the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  Livermore,  IMaine,  September  20, 
1841,  and  died  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  January  19,  1911. 
His  father.  Rev.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  bom  in  Hebron,  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1801,  died  in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  in  February, 
1875.  He  was  widely  known  and  distinguished  as  an  earnest 
preacher,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  poor.  His  mother  was  Polly 
Dearborn.  His  grandfather.  Rev.  Daniel  Hutchinson,  was  bom  in 
Windham,  Maine,  in  1778,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Maine,  in  1853. 
The  pioneer  ancestor  was  Richard  Hutchinson,  who  came  from 
Arnold,  England,  and  settled  in  Salem  Village,  now  Danvers,  in 
1634.  It  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  same  family  as 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  who  was  acting  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
immediately  preceding  the  American  Revolution, 

Among  the  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  many  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  teachers.  Israel  Hutchinson  was  Captain 
of  a  company  of  sixty  minute-men  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and 
served  under  Washington,  as  Colonel,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Hutchinson's  father,  being  a  clergyman  with  a  small  salary 
and  a  large  family  (eight  sons  and  two  daughters),  he  was  put 
upon  his  oviTi  resources  to  secure  an  education.  As  has  so  often 
been  observed  in  similar  cases,  this  handicap  was  not  sufficient  to 
deter  him  from  undertaking  studies  requiring  years  of  strenuous 
effort.  The  difficulty  of  securing  an  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  port  of  Maine,  where  he  lived,  induced  him  to  remove  to 
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Massachusetts  in  1858,  He  graduated  from  Burlington  College  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  June,  1875,  His  first  service  as  a  practising 
physician  began  soon  after  his  gi'aduation  in  Huntington,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  married  Miss  EfSe  A,  Butts,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Laura 
Butts,  February  20,  1866.  They  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  both  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession  Dr,  Hutchinson  obtained  the 
well-merited  title  of  ' '  the  poor  man 's  friend, ' '  for  he  would  answer 
the  call  of  the  poorest,  even  more  readily  than  that  of  the  rich,  who, 
he  said,  could  always  get  some  one  to  attend  them,  when  the  poor 
could  not. 

When  the  Noble  Hospital  of  Westfield  was  founded,  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  money  in  aid  of  the  institution, 
and  for  many  years  was  on  its  surgical  staff.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  School  Board  of  Huntington,  and  was  active  in  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  organized  the  Army  post  at  Huntington 
and  was  Commander  for  many  years.  In  politics  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican, and  his  religious  association  was  with  the  Baptist  Church. 
For  several  years  he  was  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  at 
Huntington,  his  own  experience  in  the  army  having  been  his  mem- 
bership of  the  band  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar,  of  the  Busi- 
ness Club,  and  of  the  Medical  Society. 

For  recreation,  whenever  he  could  secure  a  vacation,  he  took 
most  pleasure  in  boating  upon  some  of  the  lakes  of  New  York,  or 
upon  salt  water.  For  many  years  he  owned  a  sailboat,  in  the 
handling  of  which  he  was  proficient.  The  range  of  his  reading 
was  wide,  and  having  a  tenacious  memory,  he  was  relied  upon  by 
his  neighbors  to  settle  disputes  involving  historical  dates,  political 
affairs,  and  other  topics  of  general  interest.  He  had  often  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  die  in  the  harness  and  this  desire 
was  gratified,  for  he  passed  away  five  days  after  his  last  profes- 
sional visit. 

He  left  an  honorable  record,  and  his  good  name  and  his  valuable 
services  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  host  of  friends,  who  will  not 
forget  the  manner  in  which  his  services  were  rendered  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  he  did  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  aU  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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HULBERT  RANDALL  JENNINGS  was  bom  in  South  Yar- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  September  27,  1880.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Joseph  Bucklin  Jennings,  who  was  bom  March  4, 
1809,  and  died  August  10,  1893.  He  was  the  son  of  Oliver  Jen- 
nings. 

Hulbert  Jennings'  mother  was  Ellen  Eliza  Paine,  the  daughter 
of  John  Paine  and  Lucy  Crowell.  His  mother  died  on  April  10, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  42  years.  His  father  was  a  physician  whose 
life  was  characterized  by  a  strong  will  power.  His  ancestors 
came  from  England  and  Scotland  at  an  early,  but  unknown,  date. 
Of  these  ancestors,  Betty  Stark  and  Colonel  Paul  Jennings  became 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Another  who  had  a 
world-wide  reputation  was  John  Howard  Paine,  the  writer. 

In  childhood  and  youth  Hulbert  Jennings  was  much  interested 
in  pets,  methodical  in  his  ways,  and  always  ready  for  a  trade  with 
his  schoolmates. 

The  influence  of  his  mother  over  his  moral  and  spiritual  life 
was  strong  in  his  boyhood,  and  abides  with  him  in  his  matured 
years.  His  early  education  was  very  much  hampered  by  a  nervous- 
ness which  caused  him  to  faint  while  having  his  hair  cut,  or  during 
a  recitation  in  physiology. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  Bowdoinham  High  School,  Maine. 
He  graduated  from  Bates  College,  June  25,  1903,  and  from  the 
Boston  University  Law  School  in  1906  with  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Law.  He  began  the  active  work  of  life  the  9th  of  July,  1906,  when, 
at  Kittery,  Maine,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Graves  and  Cong- 
don  Company,  who  conducted  their  business  at  Amesbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  every  position  he  held,  Mr.  Jennings  has  acquitted  him- 
self with  honor;  he  is  an  earnest  man,  of  wonderful  energy  and  of 
more  than  average  ability,  a  citizen  of  whom  the  community  is 
justly  proud. 
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Mr.  Jennings  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Graves  and 
Congdon  Company  from  July  9,  1906,  to  November  29,  1910.  The 
Company  manufactured  automobile  bodies,  the  complete  machines, 
patent  seats,  and  othes  accessories.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  "detachable  seat  for  automobiles,"  patent  No.  937595,  taken 
out  by  James  R.  Graves  and  Judson  Benson  in  October,  1909. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  He  has  been 
Chaplain  of  the  Grange,  and  also  local  Chief  Templar  in  the  frater- 
nity of  Good  Templars.  He  is  also  master  workman  of  Amesbury 
Lodge  No.  137  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Geographical  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  is  affiliated  with  the  Universalist  Church  in  his  religious 
work,  and  along  political  lines  he  is  an  independent,  aiming  to 
support  the  man  who  vnll  best  meet  the  particular  conditions. 

Hunting,  fishing,  and  automobiling  are  the  forms  of  recreation 
that  he  finds  most  helpful. 

He  was  married  September  11,  1909,  to  Florence  Wadleigh, 
daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Annie  Hoyt  Wadleigh,  and  granddaughter 
of  Parsons  and  Mary  Jane  Wadleigh,  and  Hosea  Ballou  and 
Judith  Currier  Hoyt.  Mrs.  Jennings  died  on  March  13,  1915. 
They  have  one  child,  Hulbert  Randall  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jennings  feels  that  he  has  found  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  true  success  to  be  (1)  Have  a  high  ideal ;  (2)  Have  a  definite 
purpose;  and  (3)  Have  courage  and  a  "bull-dog  grip"  to  attain  it. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  on  August  21,  1906, 
but  did  not  enter  into  the  active  practice  of  Law  until  February  1, 
1913,  when  he  opened  his  office  at  Kaufman  Block,  Amesbury.  As 
a  Lawyer  he  is  very  painstaking  and  successful  in  the  settlement  of 
difficult  cases  out  of  Court.  He  specializes  in  the  settling  of  Estates 
and  Probate  Matters. 
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ROBERT  MEANS  LAWRENCE,  genealogist  and  author,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  14,  1847.  His  father, 
William  Richards  Lawrence,  was  the  son  of  Amos  Lawrence 
(1786-1852),  of  Boston,  merchant  and  philanthropist,  grandson  of 
Major  Samuel  Lawrence  (1754-1827),  of  Groton,  who  was  a  soldier 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  Revolution  and  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill;  thence  through  Amos,  John,  Nathaniel  and  John,  the  Pilgrim 
of  Wissett,  Suffolk,  England,  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Lawrence, 
of  Ashton  Hall,  Lancashire,  England.  His  great-uncle,  Abbott  Law- 
rence (1792-1855),  was  a  merchant  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Boston;  a  representative  in  the  United  States  Congress,  1834-36 
and  1839-40;  the  founder  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard 
University;  United  States  Minister  to  England,  1840-52.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Richards  Lawrence  was  married  to  Susan  Coombs,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  and  Henrietta  (Bridge)  Dana,  and  a  descendant  from 
Richard  Dana  of  French  descent,  who  came  to  America  and  settled 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1640,  He  was  a 
physician  and  author,  a  member  of  the  original  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  a  man  noted  for  modesty  and  philan- 
thropy. 

Their  youngest  son,  Robert  Means  Lawrence,  was  a  healthy  child, 
fond  of  athletic  sports.  He  was  brought  up  in  Boston,  and  grew 
strong  in  moral  and  spiritual  discernment  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  devoted  churchwoman.  He  was  a  pupil 
in  Epes  S.  Dixwell's  private  school  in  Boston,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  A.B.  class  of  1869,  M.D.  June,  1873.  He  then 
pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  1874, 
after  which  he  continued  his  medical  studies  for  two  years  in  Vienna 
and  Paris.  He  was  married  June  30,  1870,  to  Katharine  Lawrence, 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  and  Catherine  (Atherton)  Means  Cleaveland, 
of  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  four  children  born  of  his 
marriage  two  were  living  in  1908.     He  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
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medicine  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1873;  was  physician  to 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  1876-86;  made  his  home  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1883;  was  selectman  of  Lexington,  1884-86;  senior 
warden  of  the  Church  of  Our  Redeemer,  Lexington,  1884-90  and 
1896-1900;  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  from  1903 
and  Senior  Warden,  1912.  He  served  his  State  as  assistant  surgeon 
and  surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Militia,  1877-82;  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  and  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society;  and 
became  a  life  member  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society  and  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  His  political  affiliation  is 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  has  found  relaxation  out  doors  in 
lawn  tennis  and  bicycling,  and  in  doors  in  billiards. 

He  is  the  author  of:  "Historical  Sketches  of  Some  Members  of 
the  Lawrence  Family"  (1888);  "The  Magic  of  the  Horse  Shoe" 
(1898);  "The  Descendants  of  Major  Samuel  Lawrence"  (1904); 
"Primitive  Psycho-therapy  and  Quackery"  (1910);  "The  Rev.  Amos 
Adams,  A.M.;  Patriot  Minister,  of  Roxbury,  Mass."  (1912).  He 
also  v/rote  "The  Therapeutic  Value  of  the  Iodide  of  Ethyl"  (New 
York  Medical  Record,  June,  1880);  "Phonic  Paralysis  with  Rapid 
Respiration"  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1882). 

To  young  people  Dr.  Lawrence  writes  for  the  readers  of  this 
work:  "I  believe  that  the  secret  of  successful  accomplishment  con- 
sists in  concentration  of  one's  energies,  industry  and  persistence  in 
some  special  line  of  work  or  research." 
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GENERAL  LAWRENCE  was  born  in  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts, November  22,  1832,  and  died  there  September  24,  1911. 
Of  excellent  English  stock,  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary 
abilities,  he  became  not  only  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  his  town  but 
also  achieved  eminence  by  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
the  nation.  The  family  tradition,  that  General  Lawrence  cherished 
with  honorable  pride,  is  that  a  remote  ancestor,  Robert  Lawrence 'Of 
Lancashire,  England,  was  knighted  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1191, 
in  the  war  of  Crusaders,  as  Sir  Robert  of  Ash  ton  Hall,  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  battle  of  Acre.  The  soldiery  fiber  certainly 
reappeared  in  this  descendant  of  the  twenty-fourth  generation.  As 
early  as  1855  Mr.  Lawrence  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  in  1856  was  made  Captain,  and 
subsequently  he  became  Major  and  afterwards  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment.  In  1861  his  command  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  volunteers.  The  regiment  had  been 
thoroughly  drilled  in  mihtary  tactics  at  Colonel  Lawrence's  own  ex- 
pense. He  employed  an  officer  of  the  French  army  to  drill  the 
officers  and  men  for  utmost  efficiency.  All  this  thorough  work,  in 
preparation  for  military  service  was  done  because  Colonel  Lawrence, 
months  before  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  foresaw  that  the  conflict 
was  inevitable.  President  Lincoln  tendered  him  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  the  regular  army;  but  he  chose  to  remain  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  to  which  he  was  greatly 
attached.  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  wounded.  He 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Andrew,  June,  1862,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  State  Militia;  and  resigned  that  position  in 
1864.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company. 

Two  Lawrence  brothers  came  to  America  from  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  whom,  John  Lawrence, 
ancestor  of  General  Lawrence,  settled  in  Watertown.  The  other 
brother  settled  in  New  York  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Captain  Lawrence 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  heroic  spirit  ran  in  the  life-currents  of  the 
Lawrence  family. 

Young  Samuel  C.  Lawrence  was  prepared  for  Harvard  College, 
first  by  good  home  training.  His  father  and  mother,  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  Crocker  Lawrence,  were  good  instructors  of  their  children 
in  the  essential  elements  of  intelligence  and  morahty.  His  early 
school  training  was  in  the  schools  of  Medford  and  later  m  the  Law- 
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rence  Academy  of  Groton.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  with 
honors  with  the  class  of  1855,  and  received  the  master's  degree  in 
1858.  His  college  class  became  well  known  by  the  men  of  its  number 
who  won  distinction,  such  as  PhiUips  Brooks,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Theodore  Lyman,  General  Francis  Barlow,  and  General  Lawrence. 
His  class-mates,  some  time  after  his  return  from  the  war,  imited  in 
presenting  him  a  handsome  sword  in  recognition  of  his  military 
services. 

His  natural  aptitudes  carried  him  into  varied  lines  of  active  and 
important  business,  rather  than  into  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a  director  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad;  he  was  also  a  director  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Maine 
Central,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe  Railroads.  He 
was  also,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Vice-president  and  Trustee  of  the 
Medford  Savings  Bank,  senior  director  of  the  Northwestern  Life  In- 
surance Company,  director  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain 
Railroad  Company,  the  Washington  County  Railway  Company,  the 
Somerset  Railway  Company,  and  many  other  smaller  corporations. 
In  all  these  business  relations  he  showed  constructive  ability,  and 
had  no  sympathy  or  share  in  wrecking  a  Railroad  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  private  fortune. 

He  began  the  business  of  banking  in  Chicago,  1856,  in  the  house  of 
Bigelow  and  Lawrence;  but  he  soon  came  back  to  Medford  and  be- 
came a  partner  with  his  father  and  brother.  Of  this  firm  he  had  been 
sole  proprietor  since  1867.  His  fellow  citizens  elected  him  to  be  the 
first  Mayor  of  Medford  after  its  incorporation  as  a  city  in  1892. 

General  Lawrence's  career  in  the  Order  of  Masons  was  one  of 
unusual  distinction.  He  joined  this  organization  in  1854.  He  re- 
ceived the  orders  of  Knighthood  in  the  De  Molay  Commandery  in 
1856.  In  1862  he  was  invested  with  the  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  in  1866  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  33d  degree,  in  which  he  held  high  office.  In  1878 
he  received  the  degrees  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  and  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  order  for  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  mother 
body  in  Scotland.  In  all  the  various  masonic  relations  and  offices 
that  he  held  he  was  known  as  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  presided 
successively  over  lodge,  chapter,  and  commandery,  and  in  1894  was 
elected  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Massa- 
chusetts 1881-1884.     It  was  largely  through  his  leadership  that  the 
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heavy  debt  on  the  Masonic  Building  in  Boston  was  paid  in  full.  His 
influence  was  also  effective  in  establishing  permanent  charitable  funds 
in  the  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected.  In  1909  the  Supreme 
Council  elected  him  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  an  honor  that  had 
been  held  for  nearly  thirty  years  by  Judge  Henry  L.  Palmer  of  Mil- 
waukee. At  his  advanced  age,  however,  he  thought  it  best  not  to 
retain  this  position  more  than  one  year. 

General  Lawrence  was  a  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations; 
but  he  did  not  engage  actively  in  the  issues  of  State  and  national 
politics.  His  most  conspicuous  monument  is  the  Armory  which  he 
erected  in  Medford,  for  the  local  militia  company,  in  honor  of  his 
father.  He  maintained  a  finely  equipped  rifle  range  on  his  estate  off 
Elm  Street.  There  are  four  organizations  that  have  his  name  — 
the  Samuel  C.  Lawrence  Post  66,  G.  A.  R.,  which  his  generosity  fur- 
nished with  a  Hall  and  many  comforts;  the  Samuel  C.  LavvTence 
Camp  30,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  the  Samuel  C.  Lawrence 
Camp  54,  Sons  of  Veterans;  the  Samuel  C.  Lawrence  Corps  5, 
Women's  Relief  Corps. 

The  princely  estate  of  General  Lawrence  in  Medford  is  one  of  the 
citj^'s  beautiful  ornameats.  He  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  exterminating  gypsy  moths  in  Middlesex  Fells.  He  had 
expended  large  amounts  in  building  roads  through  the  great  domain  of 
six  hundred  acres,  and  thus  made  his  estate  accessible  to  the  public; 
for  he  was  glad  to  have  his  fellow  citizens  consider  this  estate  a  park 
for  their  enjoyment.  His  farm  was  carried  on  under  his  personal 
oversight,  according  to  scientific  methods,  with  the  best  of  equipment. 
The  Public  Library  of  Medford  received  not  only  his  faithful  service 
as  trustee  for  forty-three  years,  but  also  hundreds  of  books  and  many 
valuable  works  of  art.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
much  time  on  his  large  plantation  in  Miami,  Florida,  engaged  in  the 
fascinating  problems  of  horticulture  and  grape-fruit  growing. 

A  great  company  gathered  at  the  magnificent  Armory  in  Medford, 
his  gift  in  honor  of  his  father,  on  September  27,  1911,  to  pay  their  last 
tributes  of  respect  to  General  Lawrence's  memory. 

There  were  many  beautiful  tributes  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Hamilton,  president  of  Tufts  College,  in  speaking  of  General 
Lawrence  says: 

"No  man  could  ever  have  seen  Gen.  Lawrence  in  any  gathering, 
public  or  private  even  for  the  first  time,  with  no  knowledge  of  his 
identity  or  personality,  without  realizing  immediately  that  he  was 
gazing  on  no  common  man.  He  rose  in  physical  stature  and  appear- 
ance like  Saul  above  his  brethren,  and  there  was  something  in  his  face 
and  in  his  bearing  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  marked  him  at  once 
a  man  of  rare  and  unusual  ability." 


WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON 

THE  name  Livingston,  like  most  good  old  English  names,  has 
been  spelled  in  any  number  of  different  ways — as  for  ex- 
ample, Levenston,  Livinstone,  Leviston,  with  and  without 
the  final  e  and  with  and  without  the  middle  g.  In  ancient  docu- 
ments these  forms  are  used  interchangeably.  The  ultimate  syllable 
ton  undoubtedly  represents  the  Danish  word  tun  which  means 
town,  and  this  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  incidentally  on  the  family  which  took  its  surname  from 
the  original  settlement  made  by  the  Norse  and  Danish  invaders  cen- 
turies ago. 

William  Livingston  was  born  April  12,  1803,  at  Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts.  His  father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  bom  in 
1779  and  died  in  1832.  He  was  a  farmer  and  he  in  turn  was  the 
son  of  Asa  Levenston,  who  was  bom  in  Tewksbury  in  1753, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  married  Sarah  Slater,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Benjamin  Slater,  and  died  in  Tewksbury  in  1806. 
The  first  ancestor  of  the  family  to  settle  in  this  country  was  John 
Leviston,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Billerica  previous  to  1677 
and  was  known  as  "John  the  Scotchman."  William  Livinsten  was 
also  a  farmer  and  was  recognized  in  his  community  as  a  man  of 
forceful,  energetic  character  with  a  strong  personality.  The  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  education  at  the  common 
schools  of  Tewksbury  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  went  to  Chelmsford, 
now  Lowell,  and  began  work  on  his  own  account,  taking  up  with  any 
odd  job  that  offered,  even  though  it  meant  hard  manual  labor.  He 
saved  enough  to  buy  a  horse  and  cart  and  worked  hard  until  1825, 
when  he  secured  a  contract  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal,  with  men  under  him.  In  1826  he  made  a  contract  to  dig 
a  canal  from  Standish  on  Lake  Sebago  in  Maine  to  a  point  on  the 
Sebago  River.  This  was  completed  the  same  year.  In  1829  he 
took  part  in  the  digging  of  the  Blackstone  Canal  in  Southern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Having  thus  accumulated  sufficient  capital  he  removed  defiinitely 
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to  Lowell  the  very  year  when  the  first  mill  was  built  and  three 
years  before  the  town  was  incorporated.  Here  he  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  business  as  a  dealer  in  grain,  flour,  hay,  feed,  lumber, 
coal,  lime,  brick,  and  cement.  He  bought  of  Nehemiah  Wright  a 
wharf-lot  where  there  was  ample  room  for  the  extensive  trade 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  result  of  his  activities.  To  this 
he  soon  added  the  brewery  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Thorndike  Street, 
bordering  on  the  Canal.  He  built  large  store-houses  and  a  brick 
building  designed  for  stores  and  dwellings ;  a  part  of  this  structure 
he  himself  occupied  as  a  residence,  while  the  part  toward  the  north 
he  rented.  Later,  in  1852  he  put  up  a  dwelling-house  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Thorndike  and  Chelmsford  Streets.  From  1835  to  1838 
he  and  his  brother  Elbridge  Livingston,  together  with  Sidney  Spald- 
ing, undertook  the  contract  for  constructing  the  earthwork  and 
masonry  of  the  Lowell  and  Nashua  Railway  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  Mr.  Breed  and  Ezra  Sheldon  accepted  a  contract  for  build- 
ing a  canal  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Breed  unexpectedly  died  and 
"William  Livingston  was  himself  obliged  to  go  out  to  Illinois  to  su- 
perintend the  work,  which  was  completed  in  1839. 

In  1845  he  added  to  his  equipment  a  saw-mill,  a  planing-mill, 
and  a  grist-mill,  procuring  his  logs  for  the  manufacture  of  his  lum- 
ber from  New  Hampshire.  Five  years  later  he  took  in  Otis  Allen  as 
a  partner  and  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  packing-boxes. 

He  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Legislature  to  pass  bills 
for  the  construction  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railway,  which  he 
had  projected,  and  when  the  company  was  incorporated  for  that 
purpose  in  1846  he  set  to  work  with  such  energy  that  the  road  was 
constructed  and  in  running  order  the  following  year.  He  assumed 
the  contract  for  the  earth-work  and  masonry  and  built  all  the 
bridges  and  stations  on  the  line.  He  was  the  projector  of  the 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  Railway,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts that  the  legislation  bill  authorizing  the  construction  was 
passed.  The  Company  was  incorporated  in  1846  and  the  following 
year  the  road  was  completed  and  in  running  order.  Mr.  Livingston 
performed  the  contract  for  the  earth-work  and  masonry  work,  and 
was  its  President  from  its  incorporation  until  his  death.  In  com- 
pany with  George  "W.  Rand  he  for  many  years  owned  and  directed 
a  line  of  freight  boats  on  the  Middlesex  Canal  plying  between  Lowell 
and  Boston. 
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In  the  meantime  he  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  town.  lie  filled  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal offices  and  in  1836  and  1837  was  elected  as  a  State  Senator. 
He  also  founded  the  Lowell  Weekly  Gazette.  In  his  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  and  he  attended  the  Appleton  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Lowell  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  from  its  organization  in  1832  until  his  death. 
He  was  for  many  years  Trustee  of  the  City  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings. Indeed  there  was  scarcely  a  public  activity  in  which  he  was 
not  engaged,  his  wisdom  and  sanity  of  judgment  being  in  constant 
request. 

In  November,  1829,  he  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
and  Abi  Johnson,  the  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Vamum  of  Dracut. 
He  had  three  sons,  William  Edward,  Alfred,  and  Augustus,  and 
one  daughter,  Caroline,  who  married  Captain  Paul  R.  George. 
William  Edward,  after  his  father's  death  in  1855,  assumed  full 
charge  of  his  extensive  interests  and  incorporated  them  in  1890 
under  the  name  of  the  William  E.  Livingston  Company,  of  which  he 
became  President  and  General  Manager. 

Such  a  career  as  William  Livingston's  fulfilled  so  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully points  to  but  one  lesson:  that  of  absolutely  faithful  at- 
tention to  every  duty.  Nothing  was  shirked;  all  his  remarkable 
energies  were  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  work  was 
at  hand.  Rigid  honesty  brought  confidence  and  opportunity ;  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  contracts  carried  his  name  far  and  wide; 
concentration  enabled  him  to  undertake  an  amount  of  work  which 
would  have  crushed  a  man  less  systematic  and  buoyant.  His  life 
is  well  worth  study  by  any  young  man  with  ambition  and  obliged 
to  make  a  humble  beginning.  He  overcame  every  difficulty  and 
won  for  himself  not  only  abundant  fortune  but,  what  is  better,  the 
highest  respect. 
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WILLIAM  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  was  born  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  June  25,  1832.  His  earliest  ancestor  in 
this  country  was  John  Levistone  who  settled  in  Billerica 
some  time  before  1677  and  was  locally  known  as  "John  the  Scotch- 
man." Following  him  came  John  Levistone,  bom  1681  or  1682; 
Daniel  Levistone,  born  1716  or  1717 ;  Asa  Levenston,  born  1755,  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  William  Livinsten  his  grandfa- 
ther, born  1779,  married  to  Sarah  Slater,  died  in  1832.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  William  Johnson,  married  to  Abi  Vamum, 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  Varnum  of  Dracut. 

His  father,  William  Livingston,  was  bom  in  1803  and  settled 
in  Lowell  where  he  became  very  prominent  in  political  and  mer- 
cantile affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  with  a  strong 
and  masterful  personality.  He  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
railway  and  road-building  and  of  general  contracting.  Among 
his  larger  contracts  was  the  building  of  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
Railroad  and  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad.  He  also  carried 
on  an  extensive  business  in  coal,  grain,  masons'  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials and  lumber,  shipping  a  large  part  of  his  products  over  the 
old  Middlesex  Canal.  He  was  successful  in  most  of  his  enterprises. 
He  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  by  being  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  by  a  wider  clientele  to  serve  the  State  as  Senator 
in  the  General  Court.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  whose  in- 
fluence was  strong  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  her  son. 

William  Edw^ard  Livingston,  fortunate  in  his  parents  and  in 
his  home  life,  was  educated  in  the  Lowell  Public  Schools  and  at 
Williston  Seminary  at  East  Hampton.  He  began  his  business  ca- 
reer in  his  father's  employ  and  had  the  great  benefit  of  his  fa- 
ther's wisdom  and  experience  to  start  him  right,  but  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old  when  the  death  of  his  father  brought  upon 
him  the  burden  of  steadily  growing  responsibilities.  These  busi- 
ness-responsibilities were  still  further  increased  by  the  acceptance 
of  wider  duties.  He  became  a  Director  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Lowell  Horse  Railroad 
Company;  he  was  a  Director  of  the  Appleton  National  Bank  for 
thirty-three  years  and  of  the  Lowell  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany since  1863,  a  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  Vice-President 
of  the  City  Institution  for  Savings  as  well  as  President  of  the 
William  E.  Livingston  Company, 

For  two  years,  1867  and  1868,  he  was  City  Alderman,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  construction  of  the  Lowell  Water  Works  he  was  for  three 
years,  1870,  1871,  1872,  actively  engaged  as  Commissioner.  In 
1875  and  1876  he  followed  in  his  father's  steps  as  State  Senator. 
He  was  also  Commissioner  during  the  erection  of  the  Lowell  City 
Hall  and  The  Memorial  Building  from  October,  1891,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  edifice. 

The  wishes  of  his  parents,  personal  preference,  and  circum- 
stances determined  the  choice  of  his  occupation. 

He  has  all  his  life  been  a  prominent  Mason  and  has  filled  many 
offices  in  connection  with  the  Lowell  Masonic  Association,  the  Ma- 
sonic Fraternity,  and  the  Lowell  Masonic  Club.  He  is  Past  Mas- 
ter and  ex-Treasurer  of  the  William  North  Lodge  of  Free  Ma- 
sons, past  High  Priest  of  Mount  Horeb  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  past  Thrice  Illustrious  Master  of  the  Ahasuerus  Council 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  Past  Grand  Scribe  of  the  Grand  R. 
A.  Chapter  of  Massachusetts,  past  deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Massachusetts,  and 
a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  elected  September  25, 
1890,  President  of  the  Lowell  Masonic  Association,  a  position  he 
still  holds,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Masonic  Relief  Association  from 
May,  1873,  to  May,  1902.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  of  the  Pil- 
grim Commandery,  and  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Thirty-third  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  has  been  President 
of  the  Highland  Club  of  Lowell,  is  a  member  of  the  Lowell  His- 
torical Society,  and  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Trade  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Master-builders'  Association.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Merrimack  Street  Unitarian  Church  and  in  politics  consid- 
ers himself  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  voting  independently  as 
seems  to  him  best. 

In  September,  1857,  he  married  Mary  E.  C.  King,  daughter  of 
Godfrey  B.  and  Lydia  D.  King.  They  have  had  seven  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living:  Mary  Augusta,  now  Mrs.  Herbert  R. 
White;  Caroline  George,  now  widow  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Spalding; 
William  Livingston,  dealer  in  Grain,  Flour,  and  Feed;  Ethel,  now 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Duckworth. 

During  a  long  business  career  Mr.  Livingston  has  preserved  an 
unimpaired  credit,  having  the  force  of  character  and  constant 
energy  to  carry  him  through  all  crises.  He  is  highly  honored  and 
respected  by  his  fellow  townsmen  and  by  all  the  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  which  his  extensive  enterprises  constantly 
increases.     Such  a  man  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  any  community. 
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JAMES  LONGLEY,  the  son  of  James  Longley  and  Sally  Eustis 
Longley,  was  born  January  13,  1840,  in  Boston  on  McLean 
Street  in  the  West  End.  He  came  of  old  Massachusetts  Puri- 
tan stock,  the  original  ancestor  of  the  name,  Richard  Longley,  hav- 
ing settled  in  Lynn  in  1637.  So  far  as  is  known  the  family  re- 
mained there,  identifying  itself  with  the  maritime  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  State  for  many  years.  An  ancestor  of  the  same  name, 
Captain  James  Longley,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  forces  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  naval  action  off  Long  Island.  Sometime  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Longley  family,  or 
at  least  that  part  of  it  represented  by  Mr.  Longley 's  father,  moved 
to  Boston  and  there  in  1840  James  Longley  was  born.  He  was 
educated  in  Boston  in  the  public  schools,  completing  his  education 
at  the  Chauncy  Hall  School.  During  this  period  and  for  some 
time  after  it  Mr.  Longley 's  father  conducted  a  commercial  coffee 
house  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Exchange  Club  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  son  had  at  an  early  age  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  business  men  of  the 
city. 

After  completing  his  education  Mr.  Longley  began  business  as 
a  boy  in  a  shoe  jobbing  house.  He  there  displayed  such  aptitude 
and  attention  to  business  that  he  became  a  partner  under  the  firm 
name  of  Robinson  and  Longley.  Their  store  was  located  on  Han- 
over Street.  This  business  was  conducted  by  the  firm  for  many 
years  most  successfully  and  profitably. 

On  October  24,  1866,  Mr.  Longley  married  Julia  F,  Robinson, 
the  daughter  of  his  partner. 

Mr.  Longley 's  interests  early  extended  beyond  the  shoe  business. 
In  1874  he  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company,  which  was  at  that  time  organizing  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  He  remained  a  director  in  this  company  from  its  be- 
ginning until  the  day  of  his  death.     He  was  always  prominent  in  the 
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management  of  the  company  and  was  made  one  of  its  vice-presidents 
in  1898.  He  continued  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  duties  as  vice- 
president  of  the  company  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  its  growth 
was  to  him  a  constant  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Franklin  Savings 
Bank  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its 
senior  member.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  and  of  the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company. 
He  was  also  extensively  interested  in  manufacturing  operations. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  Everett  mills,  of  the  Pepperell  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  of  the  York  Manufacturing  Company.  His  activities  also 
extended  into  the  realm  of  organized  charity.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  of  Boston,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Paul  Pratt  Memorial  Library  of  Cohasset,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Algonquin  Club,  and 
the  Bostonian  Society,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union. 

The  list  of  business,  banking,  manufacturing,  charitable,  and  so- 
cial organizations  in  which  Mr.  Longley  was  interested  indicates 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  activity  both  physically  and  mentally. 
He  was  in  truth  a  large  man,  over  six  feet  in  height,  well  and 
strongly  built  and  well  set  up.  In  bearing  he  was  dignified  and 
courteous  with  pleasing,  cordial  manners.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
a  striking  figure,  tall,  erect,  with  white  hair  and  white  side  whiskers 
and  a  fresh,  ruddy  face.  His  eyes  were  shrewd,  yet  kindly,  and 
there  lurked  in  them  a  little  twinkle  of  humor  which  was  reflected 
in  the  set  of  his  mouth.  His  sense  of  humor  and  his  interest  in  all 
manner  and  kinds  of  things  were  always  keen. 

Before  the  days  of  automobiles  he  greatly  enjoyed  a  pair  of 
lively  driving  horses,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  with  great 
skill.  As  the  automobile  superseded  the  horse  he  was  obliged  to 
fall  in  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  but  he  never  gave  up  his  horses 
and  never  learned  to  drive  his  car.  He  was  fond  of  taking  tour- 
ing trips  throughout  the  country,  during  which  he  always  took  with 
him  a  camera  that  he  might  indulge  his  taste  for  photography. 

Mr.  Longley  never  engaged  in  politics  and  never  aspired  to  any 
political  office.  He  shrank  from  any  publicity  and  was  modest  and 
retiring  to  a  marked  degree.     This  probably  accounted  for  his  dis- 
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inclination  to  enter  political  activities  at  a  time  when  they  could 
not  be  separated  from  newspaper  notoriety. 

Mr.  Longley  's  reputation  was  of  the  highest.  His  business  asso- 
ciates gave  him  their  full  confidence,  recognizing  his  ability  and 
his  uprightness.  He  was  endeared  to  his  friends  by  those  ster- 
ling qualities  which  led  him  to  respond  freely  to  worthy  move- 
ments for  the  uplifting  of  his  fellowmen  and  to  give  up  much  of 
his  time  and  energies  to  their  direction.  In  Mr.  Longley 's  case  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  his  ' '  will ' '  is  typical  of  his  life  and  reflects  the 
character  of  his  heart  and  mind.  In  it  he  made  a  number  of  public 
bequests,  including  those  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  the  Home 
for  Aged  Women  of  Boston  and  the  Farm  and  Trade  Schools  located 
on  Thompson's  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  His  will  also  provided 
for  a  pension  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of 
the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  a  pension  fund  of 
$50,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Longley  died  at  the  age  of  76  at  his  home,  24  Charlesgate 
East,  Boston,  May  9,  1916.  He  left  surviving  him  his  widow  and 
no  children. 


WILLIAM  STILES  LOOMIS 

*'     )4     S  a  useful  merchant,  as  soldier  on  the  firing  line  when 

/■%  his  country  needed  him,  as  editor  and  moving  spirit, 
as  a  keen  business  man  developing  a  street  railway  sys- 
tem and  opening  the  suburbs  of  Holyoke  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
as  friend,  as  a  leading  force  in  Holyoke  philanthropies,  and  in 
civic  progress,  always  with  stem  standards  that  right  was  right, 
and  wrong  was  wrong,  as  ideal  in  his  family  relations,  William 
Stiles  Loomis  has  served  his  day  and  generation  with  all  the  best 
of  his  full  powers — Holyoke  owes  him  much." 

In  these  words  the  daily  press  of  Holyoke  speaks  not  only  for 
itself  but  for  the  entire  city — indeed,  speaks  for  all  who  knew  Mr. 
Loomis.  Whether  in  his  private  or  his  business  life,  he  was  a  re- 
markable man.  His  chief  purpose  was  not  to  amass  a  fortune;  it 
was  to  serve  men,  to  serve  the  city  in  which  he  lived ;  and  well  did 
he  accomplish  it. 

He  was  bom  in  Monson,  Massachusetts,  October  7,  1840,  of  Co- 
lonial ancestry.  His  forebear  was  Joseph  Loomis,  who  came  from 
England  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1639.  His  father,  Elijah 
Williams  (1817-1870),  was  a  merchant  who  moved  to  Holyoke  when 
William  S.  Loomis  was  eleven  years  old.  Here  he  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  in  which  he  was  successful.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity. 

His  mother,  who  had  a  strong  influence  on  his  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  was  Janette  Stiles,  a  woman  of  forceful  char- 
acter and  considerable  business  ability. 

William  S.  Loomis  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
in  which  he  took  the  full  course.  He  did  not  graduate,  simply 
because  graduation  had  not  come  into  style  in  those  days.  He 
finished  what  is  now  termed  the  High  School  course.  While  still 
in  school,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Baker's  News  Store  at  the 
munificent  wage  of  $1.25  per  week,  being  the  only  news  carrier  in 
the  city  at  that  time.     This  work  he  did  after  school  and  Saturdays. 

When  school  days  were  ended  and  the  serious  work  of  life  was 
to  begin,  Mr.  Loomis  entered  the  employ  of  his  father  as  a  grocery 
clerk.  At  this  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  the  young  man 
wanted  to  enlist.  His  father  was  averse  to  it  and  to  keep  him  at 
home,  bought  out  a  news  and  stationery  business,  and  made  him 
sole  owner.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  his  business.  His  country 
called  him  and  he  must  go.  He  entered  the  Forty-sixth  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  a  regiment  largely  officered  by  men  from  the 
vicinity  of  Holyoke,  in  1862,  as  Sergeant,  and  was  promoted  to 
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be  Second  Lieutenant.  He  was  mustered  out  the  following  year. 
In  1863  he  entered  the  service  again  as  Quartermaster's  Clerk. 

In  1866  he  entered  the  employ  of  Chase  and  Sons,  lumber  deal- 
ers, as  bookkeeper,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  then 
opened  a  grocery  store  for  himself  which  he  sold  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  two  years  later.  He  thereupon  bought  an  interest  in  the  Hol- 
yoke  Transcript,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  later  bought  out  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  E.  L,  Kirtland,  and  took  over  its  entire  management 
himself.  He  first  made  it  a  semi-weekly  and  then  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Dwight,  the  present  proprietor,  changed  it  into  a  daily. 
This  was  a  large  undertaking  at  that  time  and  could  be  justified 
only  on  the  ground  that  Holyoke  would  grow.  He  always  had 
unbounded  faith  in  his  city  and  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
any  other  man  to  develop  its  resources. 

As  a  newspaperman  he  soon  came  to  know  what  were  the  prob- 
lems and  the  prospects  of  his  city.  In  the  late  eighties,  he  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  now  known  as  Elmwood  District.  He 
planned  to  develop  it  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  suburbs 
of  the  city.  To  this  end  he  sought  the  extension  of  the  street  cars 
to  the  district.  But  the  directors  were  not  so  minded,  and  in  order 
to  get  transportation  he  had  literally  to  take  over  the  entire  street 
car  system  of  the  city.  To  buy  a  property  at  $150  per  share  that 
was  hardly  a  paying  proposition  at  par  and  make  a  success  of  it, 
was  no  small  undertaking.  He  had  many  sleepless  nights  over  it. 
But  the  day  of  the  electric  cars  was  at  hand.  Not  only  did  he 
install  the  electrics  but  he  began  to  expand  the  system  rapidly. 
Scarcely  was  one  new  line  added,  but  he  was  busy  getting  a  new 
franchise  from  the  city.  He  rebuilt  most  of  the  lines  running  north 
of  the  city.  He  developed,  for  the  use  of  the  city,  Mountain  Park, 
with  its  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  and  enchanting  walks.  He 
proposed  and  developed  the  company  to  build  the  line  up  the  side 
of  Mount  Tom,  a  venture  that  most  financiers  deemed  doomed  from 
the  start  but  which  has  proved,  as  Mr.  Loomis  predicted,  a  paying 
investment  from  the  beginning.  It  has  done  more  to  advertise 
Holyoke  than  any  other  project  that  has  been  undertaken  in  that 
city. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Loomis  projected  and  developed  one  of  the  very 
best  car  systems  in  New  England  and  it  will  long  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  business  sagacity.  Though  he  surrendered  the  man- 
agement of  the  road  and  became  only  its  nominal  head  as  President 
of  the  corporation,  it  is  familiarly  spoken  of  by  Holyoke  citizens 
as  "Bill  Loomis'  road,"  to  this  day. 

The  same  devotion  Mr.  Loomis  showed  in  business,  he  also  mani- 
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fested  in  his  care  of  the  public  weal.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Public  Library  in  his  city.  He  saw  it  grow  from  small 
beginnings  to  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
For  over  fifty  years  he  was  one  of  its  directors,  and  when  urged  to 
take  the  presidency  of  the  board  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  so  long  held  and  where  he  could  render  larger 
service,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  His  greatest  service 
to  the  library  was  the  aid  he  gave  that  made  the  present  building 
possible. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  ' '  Home  for  Aged 
People."  Especially  did  his  heart  go  out  to  the  homeless  old  men. 
"There  is  always  a  place  for  the  aged  women  at  somebody's  fire- 
side," he  said,  "but  there  is  no  place  but  the  almshouse  for  the 
old  men." 

The  purchase  and  development  of  the  beautiful  Forestdale  Cem- 
etery was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  work  and  interest  of  Mr. 
Loomis.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  burial  spots  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  He  was  the  President  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  cemetery  when  he  died. 

Besides  these  varied  interests,  ]\Ir.  Loomis  found  time  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company  of  Turners  Falls, 
Massachusetts,  a  director  of  the  Northampton  Street  Railway,  and 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank. 

For  many  years  he  was  Town  Clerk  as  well  as  Notary  Public. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics  and  always  insisted  on  high  ideals  in 
the  candidates  that  sought  his  support.  He  attended  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  His  diversions  were  horseback  riding  and  walk- 
ing. 

The  Grand  Army  encampments  were  events  of  importance  to 
him.  He  was  a  member  of  "The  Club,"  the  Crater  Club,  and  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Masons,  the  Franklin  Harvest  Club,  and  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

On  October  9,  1866,  he  married  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  S.  J. 
"Weston.  To  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Clara  Augusta,  who  died 
in  1877,  aged  seven  years.  Mrs.  Loomis  died  Februarys  4,  1908. 
Mr.  Loomis  was  again  married  ]\Iarch  7,  1911,  to  IMiss  Harriet  L. 
Clark  of  Holyoke,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Anna  Lansing  Clark. 
His  married  life  was  particularly  happy.  After  being  in  the 
South  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  insisted  on  going  to  South- 
west Harbor,  Maine,  during  the  Summer  of  1914.  There  he 
passed  away  of  hardening  of  the  arteries.  When  he  died,  there 
left  this  world  a  man  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  best  benefac- 
tors that  Holyoke  ever  had,  but  a  man  who  was  a  friend  to  all 
mankind. 
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JOHN  HILDRETH  McCOLLOM 

JOHN  HILDRETH  McCOLLOM  was  born  in  Pittston,  Maine, 
May  6,  1843,  and  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Boston,  June 
14,  1915.  His  father,  the  Rev,  James  Tomb  MeCollom,  was 
a  descendant  of  Alexander  MeCollom  and  his  wife  Janet,  who  were 
of  Scotch  descent,  coming  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1730,  to 
Derry,  New  Hampshire.  He  married  Elizabeth  Phillips,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  (1782-1835),  sister  of  Richard  Hildreth 
the  historian,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Hildreth,  who  came 
from  Cambridge,  England,  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1643. 

John  Hildreth  MeCollom  was  brought  up  in  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land clergyman's  home,  and  both  his  parents,  but  especially  his 
mother,  had  a  strong  influence  in  directing  his  intellectual  life. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, Avhere  he  graduated  in  1861.  He  served  as  hospital  stew- 
ard in  the  30th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  from 
1862  till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  He  saw  service  in  the  attacks 
on  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  in  the  Battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  at 
the  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek.  On  returning  from  the  war 
he  became  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1869.  The  same  year  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, of  the  Association  of  Bacteriologists  and  Pathologists,  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society,  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improvement,  and  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Medical  Sciences.  His  club  affiliations  included  the  Tavern 
Club,  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  the  University  and  Harvard  Clubs,  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  and  Aberdour  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M. 

He  was  married  July  5,  1875,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Cartee.     He  attended  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  MeCollom 's  ability  as  a  writer  is  shown  by  numerous  ex- 
cellent articles  on  various  medical  subjects  to  be  found  in  the  med- 
ical journals  during  the  past  40  years. 

In  1871  Dr.  MeCollom  became  interested  in  contagious  diseases 
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and  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  City  Physician,  having  charge 
of  vaccination  and  of  the  smallpox  patients.  In  1881  he  was 
made  City  Physician  of  Boston  and  held  this  position  until  the 
contagious  department  of  the  City  Hospital  was  established  in 
1895.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  that  department  and  remained 
there  thirteen  years,  making  it  one  of  the  leading  contagious  de- 
partments in  the  country.  Dr.  McCollom  was  the  originator  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools  to  prevent  the  return  of  children  who 
had  been  ill,  until  all  danger  of  infection  had  passed. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  McCollom  did  his  best  work — work  that 
is  epochal  in  its  way  and  which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
medical  benefactors.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  due 
the  present  efficient  and  almost  universal  practice  of  giving  large 
doses  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria;  doses  that  are  limited  in  amount 
only  by  their  effect  upon  the  disease.  No  one  unacquainted  with 
pre-antitoxin  days  can  begin  to  comprehend  the  radical  change 
brought  about  by  the  free  and  timely  use  of  this  agent  as  inau- 
gurated and  advocated  far  and  wide  by  Dr.  McCollom. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Rowe  from  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent and  Medical  Director  of  the  City  Hospital  in  1908,  Dr. 
McCollom  was  promoted  to  that  office.  He  rendered  faithful  and 
efficient  service  in  that  position  until  compelled  by  reason  of  fail- 
ing eyesight  to  resign.  His  resignation  took  effect  on  January  31, 
1915. 

His  charts,  showing  the  practical  abolition  of  smallpox  in  Bos- 
ton by  vaccination  and  quarantine,  are  models  of  reliability.  The 
exact  truth  was  always  his  main  object.  A  close  student,  a  faith- 
ful observer,  a  conservative  reasoner,  his  opinions  were  sound  and 
his  advice  reliable.. 

As  a  teacher  the  doctor  rendered  excellent  service  to  students 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  during  seventeen  years.  He  was 
appointed  instructor  in  contagious  diseases  in  1896,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  1903,  and  professor  in  1908.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
the  School  in  1913,  he  was  made  Professor  Emeritus  of  Contagious 
Diseases.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senior  Staff  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital as  ' '  Physician  for  Infectious  Diseases. ' ' 

Dr.  McCollom  led  a  busy,  useful  life,  devoted  entirely  to  his 
professional  work.  Even  his  vacations,  especially  those  taken  in 
Europe,  were  largely  given  up  to  investigating  contagious  hospi- 
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tals,  their  methods  of  construction  and  administration.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  leading  authority  in  this  part  of  the  country 
on  contagious  diseases.  His  large  experience  at  the  City  Hospital 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  that  position  in  the  professional  world. 
Brought  up  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  he  was  a  man  of  wide 
reading  and  culture.  Loyal  to  his  friends  and  to  his  profession, 
kindly  and  self-sacrificing,  always  doing  his  utmost  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  those  in  his  care,  always  at  his  post  of  duty, 
his  natural  disposition  and  his  military  training  combined  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  men.  You  knew  where  to  find 
him.  He  had  no  side  issues  to  distract  his  attention.  The  pro- 
fession and  the  community  trusted  him  implicitly.  His  charac- 
ter, his  training,  and  his  daily  life  inspired  confidence.  His  per- 
sonal and  professional  modesty  was  unvarying.  He  did  good  work 
and  its  results  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  humanity. 

This  tribute  to  Dr.  McCollom  may  well  close  with  a  liberal  quo- 
tation from  a  letter  sent  him  by  the  trustees  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  City  Hospital : 

"The  trustees  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  your  health  has  com- 
pelled you  to  take  this  step.  They  are  reluctant  to  part  with  an 
associate  with  whom  they  have  enjoyed  such  long  and  pleasant 
relations,  and  one  whose  unflagging  zeal  and  earnest  and  untir- 
ing efforts  for  its  welfare  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  up- 
building and  the  high  standing  of  the  Hospital.  But  above  all 
else  stands  the  record  of  the  great  work  you  have  done  for  the 
South  Department,  which  will  be  a  monument  to  you  more  en- 
during than  bronze  or  stone.  Your  unfaltering  faith  and  cour- 
age in  the  use  of  antitoxin,  which  has  so  marvellously  decreased  the 
death  rate  from  diphtheria,  has  saved  to  the  world  many  thousands 
of  useful  lives  and  a  grateful  public  will  ever  hold  your  name  in 
high  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your  noble  services  and  re- 
search. After  42  years  of  faithful  service  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
you  have  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved  and  merited  a  posi- 
tion that  places  you  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. In  your  retirement  you  carry  with  you  the  well  wishes  and 
high  commendation  of  the  trustees  and  the  public.  The  trustees 
extend  to  you  their  sincere  sympathy  and  the  hope  that  a  well- 
earned  rest  may  restore  such  measure  of  health  as  to  enable  you  to 
pass  many  years  in  comfort  and  enjoyment.  ..." 
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JAMES  MAHONEY,  well  known  in  Boston  circles  for  Ms  suc- 
cess in  the  teaching  profession,  was  born  on  May  9,  1862, 
at  Hardwick,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  He  died 
suddenly  in  Manitou,  Colorado,  the  fourth  of  September,  1915. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Mahoney,  born  in  County  Cork,  and 
of  Bridget  (Carroll)  Mahoney,  bom  in  County  Clare,  Ireland. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  parents  lived  in  Hardwick,  but  shortly 
after  they  bought  the  old  historic  Hale  farm  and  the  boy 's  early  days 
were  spent  in  the  open,  learning  from  the  Book  of  Nature  the  les- 
sons of  industry  and  of  thrift.  This  training  was  admirably  sup- 
plemented, on  the  part  of  his  father  and  mother,  by  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  sound  morality,  piety,  and  of  broad  charity. 
When  about  seven  years  old  a  sad  accident  befell  James,  and  he 
was  forced,  in  consequence,  to  spend  four  long  years  on  a  bed  of 
ceaseless  suffering.  Not  daunted  by  this  unfortunate  physical  hand- 
icap, the  lad  and  his  parents  resolved  to  look  to  an  intellectual  career 
for  his  future  sphere  of  activity.  Applying  himself  to  the  ele- 
mentary^ branches  of  knowledge,  James  made  progress  so  rapidly 
that,  in  spite  of  the  time  lost  through  his  accident,  he  was  admitted, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  into  the  High  School  of  North  Brookfield, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honor.  In  1880  he 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts, a  College  which  has  adhered  rigidly  to  the  old  standards  of 
Classical  excellence  and  which  stands  to-day  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  New  England  Colleges  for  sound  scholarship.  From  this  Col- 
lege he  was  graduated  with  distinction  in  1884,  having  the  note  of 
Magna  cum  laude  affixed  to  his  degree.  Being  desirous  of  continu- 
ing his  studies  and  of  gaining  a  knowledge,  both  of  law  and  of 
languages,  he  followed  courses  at  several  schools  and  universities. 
Thus,  in  1887-1888,  he  was  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  he 
also  studied  one  year  at  Harvard  University;  in  1889  at  the  Sau- 
veur  School  of  Languages  in  Burlington,  Vt. ;  in  1894  at  Boston 
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University,  and  in  1895-1896  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  Ger- 
many. In  1898  he  was  successful  in  passing  the  examinations  for 
the  Massachusetts  Bar,  and,  later  on,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  subject,  however,  that  had  the  greatest  attraction  for  him 
was  History,  especially  in  its  economic,  political,  legal,  and  gov- 
ernmental aspects.  Fondness  for  this  favorite  topic  led  him  to 
frequent  the  lectures  of  Professors  Herbert  A.  Adams,  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  George  H.  Emmott,  and  Homer  Albers 
in  this  country,  and  of  Professors  Paulsen,  Dilthey,  Kohler,  Schmol- 
ler,  Von  Treitschke,  and  Wagner  in  Germany.  These  studies  called 
of  necessity  for  an  acquaintance  with  various  languages  and  he 
thoroughly  mastered,  for  this  purpose,  both  French  and  German, 
while  he  had  a  good  hold  of  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  was  more 
or  less  familiar  with  all  languages.  (When  at  college  he  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.) 

Early  in  his  student  career  James  Mahoney  had  been  drawn  to 
the  schoolroom  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  forms  of 
helpfulness  to  others.  To  place  before  the  growing  youth  of  the 
country  the  loftiest  ideals,  to  mould  the  plastic  powers  of  the  young 
according  to  a  noble  model,  to  stimulate  the  future  citizens  of  the 
State  to  deeds  of  unselfish  patriotism,  seemed  to  him  a  calling  worthy 
of  a  man's  supreme  devotion.  To  this  calling  he  resolved  to  conse- 
crate all  his  faculties,  all  his  energies  and  all  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  amassed.  By  way  of  direct  preparation 
for  this  work  he  made  very  special  studies  in  the  realm  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  reading  with  the  utmost  avidity  everything 
printed  upon  this  far-reaching  topic.  Convinced,  however,  that 
mere  theory  would  never  suffice  to  give  him  the  broad  success  as  an 
educator  for  which  he  longed,  he  added  practical  investigation  to 
his  reading  and,  by  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, he  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  schools  of  Berlin,  tak- 
ing particular  notice  of  the  special  methods  which  have  rendered  the 
educational  institutions  of  Germany  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Not 
content  with  this  preparation,  he  spent  two  years  as  a  private  tutor 
at  Amherst  College  and  three  years  in  the  Worcester  High  School, 
before  he  began  that  round  of  school  activity  which  should  forever 
associate  his  name  with  Boston's  intellectual  advance. 
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What  a  glorious  record  in  this  line  belongs  to  James  Mahoney ! 
For  nineteen  years  he  served  as  Instructor  in  the  English  High 
School  of  Boston ;  for  seven  years  his  energies  blessed  the  pupils  of 
the  South  Boston  High  School ;  for  four  years  he  was  the  efficient 
Principal  of  the  Business  School  attached  to  the  Catholic  Literary 
Union  of  Charlestown — in  all,  thirty  years  of  patient,  ceaseless, 
unselfish,  unflagging,  enthusiastic  toil  for  the  youth  of  Boston  in 
order  that  they  might  become  noble  men  and  loyal  citizens.  For 
him  the  work  of  the  classroom  was  not  a  mere  routine  duty  to  be 
performed  for  mere  financial  returns,  but  a  sublime  mission  to 
which  he  was  bound  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  and  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  all  other  ties  and  pleasures.  This  conviction 
injected  his  strong  and  noble  personality  into  all  his  work  and 
brought  a  success  to  his  training  which  was  so  marked  and  unusual 
as  to  arouse  unbounded  admiration  and  universal  praise. 

His  influence  was  also  extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
school.  He  organized  and  kept  in  existence  for  twenty  years  the 
Public  School  Art  League  which  has  placed  nearly  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  engravings  and  of  casts  of  classic  models  in 
various  schools.  An  ardent  admirer  of  French  literature,  he  was 
for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Salon  Francais,  and  for 
four  years  served  this  society  in  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

He  was  also  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  writer.  He 
delivered  many  lectures  on  educational  topics,  while  some  of  his 
poems  and  articles  have  appeared  in  college  publications  and  other 
magazines.  Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  following 
products  of  his  pen:  "The  Schools  of  To-day";  "The  English 
Poets'  Debt  to  the  Church";  "School  Surveys  in  Europe";  "Amer- 
ican Citizenship  in  the  Educational  Surveys " ;  "  Vocational  Train- 
ing and  Vocational  Direction."  Moreover,  he  left  ready  for  pub- 
lication the  following  papers:  "Business  versus  Socialism  and 
Anarchism";  "Ecoles  d 'Agriculture";  "The  Struggle  for  Prog- 
ress in  Education  as  Revealed  in  Certain  Foreign  Educational  Sur- 
veys"; "The  Advancement  of  the  Teacher  with  the  Class." 

In  college  he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  after 
life,  among  the  prominent  associations  and  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member  are:  The  National  Education  Society,  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, the  Alumni  Association  of  Harvard  University,  the  Alumni 
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Association  of  Amherst  College,  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  the  Catholic  Literary  Union,  the 
South  Boston  Trade  Association,  the  South  Boston  Citizens  As- 
sociation, the  Catholic  Alumni  Sodality,  The  English  Council,  the 
Salon  Frangais,  the  German  Society,  the  Amateurs,  the  Public 
School  Art  League,  the  University  Club  of  Boston,  the  Cosmos 
Club  of  Washington,  the  Home  Club  of  Washington,  and  the  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League,  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Toy  Theater;  he  was  an  Associate  Member  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment.  He  formerly  belonged  to  the  20th  Century  Club, 
the  Unity  Art  Club,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Italian 
Club,  and  the  Irish  Historical  Association. 

The  last  year  of  his  life  was  spent  in  research  work  at  the 
National  Capital.  In  the  summer  of  1915  he  went  to  the  Pacific 
slope  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Oakland,  California.  He  delivered  a  very  striking  ad- 
dress at  this  Convention  and  his  interest  in  the  topics  discussed  was 
shown  by  his  learned  discussions  with  the  delegates  from  the  various 
States.  He  started,  full  of  plans  for  future  work,  on  the  return 
journey,  but  he  had  evidently  overtaxed  his  strength  and,  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  suddenly 
claimed  by  death  at  Manitou,  Colorado.  It  was  a  great  shock  to 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  when  the  news  of  this  loss  was  announced, 
and  the  large  number  of  sorrowing  pupils  and  friends  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  were  present  when  the  last  rites  of  religion  were 
performed  over  his  remains  in  Boston  in  the  Church  in  which  he 
loved  to  worship  were  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  deep  and  affectionate 
respect  which  his  generous  heart  had  won.  Had  a  longer  life  been 
granted  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  rendered  even  greater 
services  to  the  youth  of  Massachusetts,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  promotion  to  a  broader  and  higher  sphere  of 
activity  in  educational  circles.  Does  not  his  life  offer  an  inspiration 
to  every  reflecting  man  to  give  the  best  in  his  control  for  the  uplift 
of  our  future  citizens  and  for  the  advancement  of  true  standards  of 
a  solid,  ennobling  education? 


LEVERETT  MEARS 

MERE  statistics  tell  but  little  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  service  a  man  has  rendered  during  many  years  of  pro- 
fessional life.  In  the  daily  routine  of  study,  investigation, 
and  experiment,  there  are  likely  to  be  few  thrilling  hours  or  scenes. 
Reviewing,  in  a  general  way,  another's  career,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
be  able  to  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  The  most 
eminent  could  not  ask  more.  The  least  famous  could  hardly  expect 
less.  Figures  give  only  a  partial  idea  of  any  man's  work.  His 
influence,  which  is  not  subject  to  capture  by  pen  or  pencil,  may  be 
the  chief  thing  about  him. 

Leverett  Mears  was  bom  in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  May  19,  1850. 
He  is  the  son  of  David  Mears  (November  6,  1808-August,  1885) 
and  Abigail  Bumham.  His  grandfathers  were  John  Mears  (1780- 
1868)  and  Michael  Burnham;  his  grandmothers — Abigail  Bum- 
ham  and  Susanna  Story. 

His  paternal  ancestor,  Alexander  Mears,  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  London,  England,  in  1750,  and  settled  in  that  part  of 
Ipswich  now  known  as  Essex.  His  father,  David,  was,  like  other 
residents  near  the  sea,  "a  line  maker" — a  man  of  much  energy, 
business  capacity,  and  thrift.  His  mother  was  (as  many  are  ready 
to  testify  in  the  like  case)  a  woman  who  trained  her  children 
wisely,  lovingly,  and  with  a  worthy  ambition  for  their  future  use- 
fulness and  success. 

Young  Mears  was  expected  to  help,  as  a  boy  could,  in  the  varied 
work  of  the  farm  as  well  as  in  his  father's  rope-walk.  His  child- 
hood was  not  wasted  in  play  but  had  due  balance  of  useful  tasks. 

His  early  tastes  were  mechanical,  which  naturally  opened  to  him 
the  field  of  his  later  activities.  His  parents  were  generous  in  the 
matter  of  his  education,  giving  him  the  advantages  not  only  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  town  but  also  of  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  and  sending  him  to  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1874.    Later  he  had  the  privilege  of  study  in  the 
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University  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  1876.  Williams  College  in  1888  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M. 

His  first  public  work  was,  upon  his  return  from  Germany,  as 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  Amherst  College  in  1876,  continuing 
there  till  1880,  when  he  was  called  to  a  Professorship  in  Chemistry 
at  Williams  College,  the  office  he  still  holds.  Such  continuous  serv- 
ice tells  its  own  story. 

He  regards  his  success  as  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  home,  his  association  with  men  of  high  purpose,  and  his 
own  conscientious  discipline.  He  attributes  much  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  professional  life  to  Hon.  David  Choate  of  Essex;  Dr. 
S.  H.  Taylor  of  Andover;  Prof.  E.  P.  Harris  of  Amherst;  and 
Prof.  Frederick  Wohler  of  Gottingen. 

Professor  Mears  has  been,  since  1896,  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  in  Williamstown,  and  has  been  three  times  appointed  to  the 
Assay  Commission. 

He  published  in  1890,  "Qualitative  Analysis,"  "Quantitative 
Analysis"  in  1896,  and  "Lecture  Notes"  in  1888. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  College  Fraternity  of  A  A  *.  Politi- 
cally he  declines  to  class  himself  with  either  of  the  national  parties. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Williams  College  Church.  The  recre- 
ation which  appeals  to  him  is  found  in  the  diverse  forms  of  country 
life. 

On  July  9,  1878,  Professor  Mears  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
George  and  Sarah  (Bartlett)  Brainerd — granddaughter  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Hungerford)  Brainerd  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
They  have  four  children — Brainerd,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Wil- 
liams College ;  Leverett  Bumham,  Chemist  in  Government  Service ; 
Frederick  Wohler  in  Business;  and  Ruth  Bartlett  (Mears)  Sher- 
man. Mrs.  Mears  died  October  15,  1907.  On  June  9,  1909,  Pro- 
fessor Mears  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Addis  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  The  children  by  this  marriage  are  Mary  Elizabeth, 
born  May  2,  1910,  and  Helen  Addis,  born  December  3,  1912. 

Success  in  life  is  achieved  in  many  ways  but  never  by  waiting 
for  it  to  appear  around  the  corner  of  some  street  in  life.  In  any 
case  the  element  of  duty  cannot  be  safely  left  out  of  consideration, 
nor  was  it  with  Mr.  Mears  who  very  early  in  his  career  made 
integrity  the  rule  and  practice  of  his  living. 


CHARLES  SEDGWICK  MINOT 

CHARLES  SEDGWICK  MINOT  was  bom  in  West  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  December  23,  1852,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Milton,  November  19,  1914.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
George  Minot,  who  came  from  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  England,  to 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  George  Minot  was  a  man  of 
prominence  in  England  and  at  one  time  was  the  attorney  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  In  Dorchester  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  town  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  general  court.  His 
descendants  were  among  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  and  many 
of  them  held  high  positions  of  trust  and  confidence.  One  of  these, 
Stephen,  was  a  colonial  justice,  a  selectman  of  Boston,  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  chosen  to  draw  up  the  first  city  charter.  Another, 
George  Richards  Minot,  was  an  Historian  and  Jurist,  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  which  adopted  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot 's  father,  William  Minot,  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Katherine  Maria 
Sedgwick.  His  early  home  in  Milton  had  attached  to  it  about 
thirty  acres  of  land  partially  covered  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  including  several  acres  of  swamp  land.  The  land  extended  on 
the  south  along  the  Blue  Hills  and  to  the  great  ponds  of  Canton 
and  Braintree. 

As  a  boy  he  had  a  strong  taste  for  natural  history  and  on  the 
grounds  of  his  home  and  in  the  exploration  of  the  territory  he  found 
ample  scope  for  his  talents  as  an  amateur  naturalist.  So  early 
did  this  gift  develop  that  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
presented  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  a  paper  on  the 
Male  of  the  Hesperia  Metea,  a  small  butterfly  captured  in  Dor- 
chester, of  which  species  only  the  female  had  been  recorded.  This 
paper  was  speedily  followed  by  other  studies  of  insects,  including 
descriptions  of  new  species.  His  interest  in  this  line  of  study  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  for  he  studied  not  only  at  home  but  abroad 
at  the  College  of  France  under  the  direction  of  Ranvier. 

Among  his  contributions  to  science  were  a  "Description  of  the 
Histology  of  the  Locust  and  Cricket"  in  1880,  the  "Anatomy  of 
the  Cotton  Worm,"  for  the  Government  at  Washington  in  1884, 
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and  in  1901  his  "Notes  on  the  Pupea  of  the  Anophele   (yellow 
fever)  Mosquito,"  made  in  1879. 

Dr.  Minot  studied  in  Miss  Lowe's  preparatory  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain  and  entered  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  grad- 
uating in  the  chemical  course  in  1872  with  the  degree  of  B.S. 
Associating  himself  with  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  they  jointly  prepared  and  published  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Scientific  Journal  of  May  21,  1872,  a  paper  on  the 
Effects  of  Anaesthetics  on  the  Vasa-motor  Centers. 

Influenced  probably  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  he  then  went  abroad  for 
study  and  took  courses  at  Leipsic  under  Professors  Leuckhart  and 
Ludwig,  and  at  Wurzburg  under  Professor  Semper,  also  studying 
at  Paris.  In  these  universities  he  mastered  the  latest  methods  of 
microscopic  technique  and  caught  the  German  spirit  of  efficiency 
and  thoroughness  in  scientific  investigation  and  study.  Returning 
to  America  he  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  tetanus  which 
he  published  in  1878,  and  in  that  year  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  from  Harvard  for  his  work  on  the  physiology  of  mus- 
cular contraction.  From  this  time  he  ceased  his  strictly  physio- 
logical studies,  and  thenceforth  gave  his  attention  to  morphology, 
which  seemed  to  him  the  more  attractive  science. 

From  1880  to  1893  he  was  a  lecturer  on  embryology  in  Harvard 
University.  He  was  instructor  in  oral  pathology  and  surgery, 
1880-1883,  and  for  the  next  four  years  an  instructor  in  histology 
and  embryology.  He  became  assistant  professor  in  1887  and  pro- 
fessor in  1892.  From  1905  onward  he  was  James  Stillman 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

His  work  at  Harvard  as  instructor,  lecturer,  and  professor  was 
of  extraordinary  scientific  value  and  interest.  His  collection  of  em- 
bryos of  various  animals,  cut  into  many  thousands  of  sections,  num- 
bered over  1900.  He  said  of  this  collection  that  "it  was  a  sort  of 
cyclopedia  of  vertebrate  embryology  to  which  one  can  turn  at  any 
time  and  get  the  desired  information  as  to  the  principal  features 
of  development  of  any  structure  whatsoever. ' ' 

In  the  same  line  and  for  the  instruction  of  beginners  in  embry- 
ology he  prepared  150  complete  series  of  pig  embryos,  of  a  stage 
most  interesting  to  students  of  human  anatomy.  The  use  of  mam- 
malian embryos  rather  than  those  of  chicks  was  such  an  innovation 
that  it  led  him  to  prepare  a  text-book  in  embryology  issued  in 
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1903.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  and  led  to  a  more  general 
laboratory  study  of  mammalian  embryology  in  colleges  and  medical 
schools. 

His  book  on  "Human  Embryology,"  published  in  1892,  the 
result  of  ten  years'  labor,  was  his  most  important  work  and  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  embryologists.  In  it  he  presented  a  sum- 
mary of  all  that  was  then  known  concerning  human  development, 
with  thousands  of  bibliographical  references.  This  work  was  issued 
in  a  German  edition  in  1894  and  Professor  His  said  of  it,  "Minot's 
work  is  at  present  the  fullest  embryology  of  man  which  we  possess, 
and  it  will  retain  its  value  as  a  bibliographcal  treasure-house  even 
after  its  contents  in  many  parts  have  been  superseded." 

Among  Dr.  Minot's  other  publications  were  volumes  on  "Age, 
Growth,  and  Death,"  "Bibliography  Vertebrate  Embryology," 
"Die  Methode  Der  Wissenschaf t, "  and  "Modern  Problems  Des 
Biologic."  Altogether  he  published  not  less  than  180  scientific 
books  and  papers,  including  a  considerable  number  of  presidential 
and  other  addresses.  The  latter  were  collected  and  issued  in  a 
German  translation  under  the  title  "Die  Methode  Der  "Wissenschaft 
und  Andere  Reden,"  in  1913.  The  wide  scope  covered  by  these 
papers  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  them, 
"Ideals  of  Medical  Education, "" The  Embryological  Basis  of  Path- 
ology," and  "The  Problem  of  Consciousness  in  Its  Biological  As- 
pects." His  addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered  with  character- 
istic ease  and  dignity. 

His  fame  as  a  scientific  investigator  and  scholar  drew  men  to 
him  and  he  was  a  magnetic  force  in  attracting  students  to  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  His  enthusiasm,  great  learning,  and  personal 
charm  filled  his  scholars  with  ambition  to  emulate  his  success.  He 
was  sent  in  1912  as  the  Harvard  exchange  professor  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Jena.  He  there  presented  with  masterly 
scholarship  the  results  of  American  investigations  in  embryology 
and  anatomy  made  during  the  previous  decade. 

Dr.  Minot  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific 
societies  as  a  means  of  promoting  research  and  was  interested  in 
their  organization  and  development  in  this  country.  He  was  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  afterwards  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Arts  and  Sciences,  President  of  the  Boston  Natural  History 
Society  from  1897  to  his  death.  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Zoological  Society ;  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Anat- 
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omists;  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Turin,  the  Society  of  Biologists  of  Paris,  and  the  Anat- 
omisehe  Gesellschaft  of  Germany. 

Besides  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  conferred  upon  him  by 
Harvard,  he  received  the  degrees  of  LL.D.,  from  Yale  College  in 
1898,  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1904,  and  the  St.  Andrews 
University  of  Scotland  in  1911.  In  1902  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Sc.D. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Minot's  health  began  to  fail, 
but  he  still  retained  his  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  he  continued  to 
direct  the  transformation  of  the  old  collections  into  those  which  are 
now  creditable  to  the  city,  showing  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
even  with  an  inadequate  endowment.  This  was  the  Society  to 
which  as  a  boy  he  presented  his  first  scientific  paper  and  his  interest 
and  delight  in  it  and  all  it  stands  for  was  retained  to  the  end. 

At  his  residence  in  Milton  he  was  greatly  interested  in  horti- 
culture and  in  his  gardens  he  cultivated  rare  varieties  of  peonies 
with  unusual  success. 

The  growth  of  his  work,  and  his  widely  extended  fame  among 
medical  circles  throughout  the  world,  did  not  detract  from  the 
ardor  and  intensity  of  his  labors  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  in  the  work  which  he  had  immediately  in  hand.  Dr.  Minot 
was  the  foremost  American  scientist  in  the  field  of  anatomical 
research,  and  the  honors  that  came  to  him  were  ample  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  work  was  held,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  whole  life  refuted  the  charge  that  science  makes  a  man  little 
in  spirit  while  it  makes  him  great  in  mind.  In  all  his  many 
activities,  and  absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the  most  abstruse  problems,  he  was  always  the  whole  souled  lover 
of  his  fellow  men. 

His  social  clubs  were  the  St.  Botoloph  and  Harvard  clubs  of 
Boston,  and  the  Cosmos  of  Washington.  In  politics  he  was  an 
Independent  and  in  religious  faith  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

June  1,  1889,  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  David  and 
Sarah  L.  (Woodbury^)  Fosdick,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Lawrence,  who  came  from  England  to  America  in  1635. 


FRANK  MOSSBERG 

ON  October  2,  1882,  Frank  Mossberg  arrived  in  America  from 
Wermland,  Sweden — the  first  of  his  family  to  emigrate 
from  his  native  country  to  the  new  world.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nils  Mossberg  (1826-1905)  and  Sara  (Persson)  Mossberg.  He 
inherited  from  his  parents  sterling  qualities  of  industry  and  from 
his  ancestry  staid  conservatism,  high  ideals,  and  a  strong  liking 
for  mechanical  matters.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  with  manufac- 
turing as  his  avocation.  The  son  made  the  parental  avocation  his 
absorbing  vocation.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  built  a  saw- 
mill on  his  father's  farm,  even  making  the  water  wheel  and  nearly 
everything  which  went  into  the  equipment,  excepting  the  saw 
blades.  The  mill  is  still  in  service.  He  remained  on  the  farm 
until  nineteen  years  of  age,  learning  to  do  all  the  work  that  a 
farmer  must  learn  to  do  in  that  country — blacksmithing,  horse- 
shoeing, and  carpentry. 

Having  graduated  from  grammar  school  at  nineteen  he  en- 
tered Chalmers  Tecknologiska  Institute,  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  and 
graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  1882.  This  was  done  in 
opposition  to  his  father's  advice,  for  the  father  wished  the  son 
to  become  a  farmer.  Arrived  in  America,  in  1882,  he  began  work 
as  a  machinist  in  a  small  shop  in  New  York  and  later  worked  as 
a  draughtsman.  He  has  been  indebted  for  his  success  in  his 
adopted  country  to  the  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  brought 
from  his  home,  his  early  companions  there,  his  school,  and  private 
study. 

He  has  been  connected  as  draughtsman  or  machinist  with  the 
following  companies:  The  Campbell  Machine  Company,  Paw- 
tucket,  Rhode  Island,  1883-1884 ;  the  Browne  and  Sharp  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1884-1886 ;  and  the 
Granger,  Foy  and  Machie  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
1887-1889.  In  1889  he  started  a  machine  shop  in  Attleboro  partly 
to  manufacture  some  of  his  inventions  and  later  developed  a  full 
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line  of  jewelers'  and  silversmiths'  machinery  and  tools,  which  is 
considered  the  standard.  He  also  invented  and  patented  the  Moss- 
berg  Roller  Bearing,  the  first  practical  bearing  of  this  class,  which 
is  still  made  in  large  quantities.  He  organized  the  Mossberg  and 
Granville  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1897,  and  in  1899  organized  the  Frank  Mossberg  Company,  of 
Attleboro,  of  which  he  is  President.  He  organized  the  Mossberg 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  England.  He  has 
taken  out  more  than  one  hundred  patents,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
now  used — chiefly  Roller  Bearing  and  Adjustable  Wrenches. 

In  politics  he  began  as  a  Republican.  He  changed  to  the  Pro- 
gressive party  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  control  of  the 
Republican  Machine.  Now,  with  many  who  like  himself  sought 
reforms  elsewhere,  he  is  again  Republican,  but  independent  in 
thought  and  vote.  He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  Republican 
Town  Committee,  1903-1904,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee.  In  church  connections  he  was  bom  a  Lutheran, 
but  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  had  no  church  affiliation. 

He  served  as  President  of  the  Attleboro  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1913-1914,  and  while  in  that  office  was  instrumental  in  changing 
Attleboro  from  town  to  city. 

He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason ;  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  of  the  Engineers  Club  of  New 
York ;  of  the  Boston  Dining  Club ;  the  West  Side  Club ;  the  Attle- 
boro Swedish  Engineers  Club  of  Worcester;  the  Jhan  Erickson 
Engineers  Club,  Chicago;  the  Swedish  Engineers  Club  of  New 
York;  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Boston  Dining 
Club;  and  of  the  House  Committee  of  the  Attleboro  West  Side 
Club.     His  favorite  recreations  are  golf  and  fishing. 

In  1886  he  married  Jennie  D.  Polsey,  daughter  of  Nelson 
Polsey  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  Their  only  child,  Florence 
M.,  is  now  the  wife  of  Chester  A.  Vander  Pyl  (one  son,  Charles 
Mossberg  Vander  Pyl). 

His  advice,  written  for  the  readers  of  this  work,  to  those  who 
shall  seek  success  as  he  has  earned  it,  is  to  "choose  at  an  early  age 
what  the  vocation  shall  be  and  then  pursue  that  choice  with  un- 
changing purpose  and  unflagging  determination." 


ARTHUR  CLARK   NASON 

THE  career  of  any  physician  is  fraught  with  some  degree  of 
interest;  for  he  belongs  to  a  profession  whose  aim  it  is  to 
supplant  weakness,  misery  and  pain  by  vigorous,  joyous 
life.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  medical  advisers  that 
cannot  be  measured  by  words  or  paid  by  silver  or  gold.  All  this 
is  true  concerning  even  the  less  skillful  and  gifted  members  of  the 
profession;  and  eminently  true  when  we  come  to  speak  of  such  a 
man  as  the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch. 

The  immigrant  ancestor  of  Arthur  C.  Nason,  Richard  Nason, 
was  born  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
England.  After  he  came  to  America  he  married  Sarah  Baker  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  an  ensign  in  Captain  Shap- 
leigh's  Company,  in  1652,  and  lived  in  the  garrison-house  at  Kit- 
tery.  His  son,  Charles,  married  Abigail  Willoughby,  the  niece  of 
Deputy-Governor  Willoughby;  and  their  son,  Willoughby  Nason, 
fought  in  the  colonial  wars,  1695-97.  So  did  Thomas  Nason,  his 
son,  who  was  active  in  fighting  the  Indians  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts, and  who  married  Sarah  Perkins  of  Ipswich.  Their  son, 
another  Thomas  Nason,  born  in  1735,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  being  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Smith  that  marched  from  Walpole,  April  19,  1775.  His 
name  is  on  the  monument  at  Walpole.  He  married  Jemima 
Clark;  and  their  son,  William  Nason,  born  December  2,  1766, 
married  Kezia  Washburn.  Their  son,  Clark  Nason,  born  October, 
1804,  married  Diana  Lyons,  of  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  and  their 
son,  Arthur's  father,  Lewis  Clark  Nason,  was  born  August,  1831, 
at  Rochester,  Vermont.  He  married  Julia  Maria  Stickle,  of  Addi- 
son, Vermont,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stickle  and  Amelia  (Fisher) 
Stickle,  of  German  origin;  and  they  removed  to  New  London, 
Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Lewis  Clark  Nason  was  a  schoolmaster. 
Later,  when  the  Civil  War  came,  he  was  a  volunteer  in  Company 
"A,"  First  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  died  in  the  service  in  1864. 
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He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  great  fidelity,  whether  it  be 
in  teaching,  campaigning,  or  facing  danger  and  death. 

Arthur  Clark  Nason,  his  son,  was  born  at  New  London,  Wis- 
consin, May  19,  1858,  and  was  only  six  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  His  widowed  mother  returned  to  her  Vermont  home,  and 
Arthur  soon  went  to  live  on  his  grandfather  Sticklers  large  farm, 
where  he  took  delight  in  all  forms  of  rural  life,  especially  in  the 
care  of  animals.  As  a  mere  boy  he  became  skillful  in  breaking 
frisky  colts  to  harness,  and  always  kept  his  fondness  for  horses. 
When  of  suitable  age  he  went  to  school,  first  at  Leicester  and  then 
at  Middlebury,  where  he  was  in  due  course  graduated  from  the 
High  School.  His  life  there  was  very  agreeable  on  account  of  the 
excellent  society  to  be  found  in  a  college  town,  and  his  happy, 
sunny  disposition  won  for  him  many  friends.  One  of  his  most 
intimate  companions  was  Fletcher  Proctor  (son  of  Senator  Red- 
field  Proctor),  afterward  Governor  of  Vermont. 

On  leaving  the  High  School  Arthur  entered  at  once  on  prepara- 
tion for  the  medical  profession,  while  his  brother,  Frank  Lewis 
Nason,  two  years  older  than  he,  to  v/hom  he  was  warmly  attached, 
entered  Amherst  College.  Like  so  many  other  successful  men, 
Dr.  Nason  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his  mother,  whose  main 
wish  and  effort  was  for  the  fullest  moral  and  spiritual  development 
of  her  children.  It  was  with  her  approval  that,  after  studying 
medicine  privately  for  a  while  with  Dr.  Sutton  of  Middlebury, 
Arthur  went  to  New  York  City  and  entered  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College,  in  October,  1881.  He  was  fortunate 
while  there  in  coming  under  the  tuition  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Jacoby,  Dr.  William  H.  Halsted,  and  Dr.  Hermann  Knapp. 
He  was  graduated  in  1884,  and  served  for  a  time  as  senior  assistant 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  later  as  ambulance  surgeon  at  Roosevelt 
Hospital.  While  at  Columbia  College  he  spent  his  summers  in  a 
drug  store,  gleaning  all  he  could  of  materia  medica,  and  familiar- 
izing himself  with  the  compounding  of  drugs  and  the  prescriptions 
made  by  physicians.  He  was  always  quick  to  see  the  humorous  side 
of  events,  and  tells  among  other  amusing  stories  of  a  visit  he  made 
in  vacation  to  his  great-uncle,  Dr.  Jabez  Bidwell,  of  Plattsburg, 
New  York,  who  although  over  eighty  years  of  age  was  still  prac- 
ticing medicine.  Accompanying  the  aged  doctor  one  day  on  his 
professional  visits,  it  was  observed  that  he  never  took  his  patients' 
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temperature.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  use  a  clinical  thermometer, 
Dr.  Bidwell  emphatically  replied:  "No,  I  never  owned  one.  A 
man  who  does  not  know  enough  to  tell  if  his  patients  have  fever, 
without  using  a  thermometer,  is  not  fit  to  practice  medicine!" 

Dr.  Nason's  interest  in  his  chosen  profession  has  always  been 
very  pronounced  and  eager.  During  the  nine  years  in  which  he 
was  a  physician  in  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  all  his  vacations  were  given  to  study  and  to  taking 
special  courses  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Boston,  as  well  as 
at  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  The  knowledge  thus  industri- 
ously acquired  has  been  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
practice. 

Removing,  in  1893,  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
opened  an  office,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Staff  at  the  Anna 
Jaques  Hospital ;  a  member  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  the  Dan  vers 
(Massachusetts)  State  Asylum;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society;  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society, 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  took  a  most  active 
part  in  organizing  the  Newburyport  Anti-tuberculosis  Association, 
to  whose  investigations  and  efforts  he  has  ever  since  devoted 
much  time  and  energy,  holding  a  prominent  position  on  the  Medi- 
cal Board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimac  Humane  Association 
and  of  the  New  England  Psychological  Society,  and  is  also  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Newburyport  Savings  Bank.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  holds  membership  in  the 
University  Club,  Boston. 

The  Episcopal  Church  finds  in  Dr.  Nason  a  zealous  supporter; 
and  politically  he  is  a  staunch  Republican.  While  interested  in 
various  forms  of  manly  sport,  his  main  recreation  has  been  found 
in  travel;  which  besides  relieving  the  strain  of  arduous  profes- 
sional service,  and  affording  great  enjoyment,  has  given  him  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  foreign  systems  of  medicine 
and  eminent  representatives  of  the  healing  art;  thus  equipping 
him  with  varied  resources  and  experiences. 

Dr.  Nason  married,  April  11,  1901,  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Edward  Strong  and  Charlotte  (Chapman)  Moseley,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Oxnard)  Moseley,  and  of  George 
Thomas  and  Alice  (Buck)  Chapman.  Her  father  was  prominent 
as  a  ship-owner  and  banker,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  University. 
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He  was  seventh  in  descent  from  the  immigrant,  John  Moseley  (or 
Maudsley)  of  Lancaster,  England,  who  came  to  America  as  early 
as  1630  and  settled  in  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Nason's  most  marked  traits  are  his  absolute  faithfulness 
and  inexhaustible  patience  in  attending  to  even  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  any  case  demanding  his  attention.  He  never  takes  into 
consideration  time  or  trouble  in  aiding  the  richest  or  the  poorest 
sufferer  who  seeks  from  him  needed  relief.  He  is  uniformly  even- 
tempered  and  unruffled  by  provocation,  and  is  cool  and  fearless  in 
time  of  peril.  He  is  earnest  and  conscientious  in  search  for  truth, 
whether  scientific  or  ethical,  and  also  has  large  charity  concerning 
men  who  differ  from  his  opinions.  When  we  remember  that  his 
ancestors  were  noted  fighters  in  the  colonial  wars,  we  wonder  that 
he  should  be  so  eminently  a  man  of  peace.  But  courage  may  be  dis- 
played as  truly  in  the  hospital  as  on  the  battlefield  and  a  scalpel 
may  be  as  deftly  wielded  as  a  sword.  An  intelligent  diagnosis  often 
taxes  the  brain  as  keenly  as  the  planning  of  a  siege ;  and  Dr.  Nason, 
both  by  intuition  and  experience,  has  won  fame  as  a  diagnostician. 
But  better  than  mere  professional  renown,  he  has  gained  the  love  of 
all  who  know  him,  by  his  transparency  of  character,  his  broad- 
minded  generosity  toward  all  classes  of  men,  and  his  gentleness 
and  genuine  sympathy  for  those  who  are  suffering  and  afflicted. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  Beloved  Physician  described  in  ''Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush, ' '  who  proved  that  there  is  no  power  in  heaven 
or  earth  so  great  as  love,  and  who  served  his  neighbors  in  the 
Glen  with  a  kindliness  that  never  failed  and  a  devotion  that  knew 
no  reserve. 
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CHARLES  FESSENDEN  NICHOLS  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  February  20,  1846.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  West  Roxburj'-,  April  5,  1915.  His  father  was  Charles 
Saunders  Nichols,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Amelia  Ann 
Ainsworth. 

His  parental  grandfather  was  George  Nichols,  bom  July  4, 
1778,  died  October  19,  1865.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Arte- 
mas  Ainsworth,  born  1786,  died  1869.  The  grandmothers'  names 
prior  to  marriage,  were  Sarah  Peirce  and  Catherine  Fessenden. 
His  father  was  a  stock  and  insurance  broker  whose  marked  char- 
acteristics were  domesticity  and  conservative  business  honesty. 

Of  his  ancestors,  Thomas  Nichols  is  the  earliest  ancestor  of  record 
in  Salisbury  in  1667.  Nicholas  Fessenden  came  from  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1668  and  inherited  John  Fessenden 's  estate  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  latter  emigrated  from  Kent,  England,  in  1636 
and  died  unmarried.  In  the  family  descent  are  numbered  lehabod 
Nichols,  D.D.,  minister,  author,  and  second  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  from  1837  to  1844;  Thomas  Green  Fes- 
senden, author,  editor,  and  inventor;  and  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dr.  Nichols  experienced  considerable  difficulty  as  a  student 
because  of  strained  eyesight,  which  compelled  him  to  remain  in  a 
dark  room  for  several  years  and  to  have  his  lessons  read  to  him. 
Finally  he  was  sent  to  Germany  with  his  tutor. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Salem,  passing  through  the 
High  and  Oliver  Carleton's  Schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1870.  He  began  his  professional  career  in 
Hawaii,  going  to  Honolulu  at  the  invitation  of  Chief  Justice  Allen. 
There  he  was  desirous  to  test  the  merits  of  the  homeopathic  treat- 
ment of  diseases  prevalent  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  method 
proved  so  successful  in  controlling  leprosy  and  other  diseases  that 
the  members  of  the  Royal  family  became  patients  of  Dr.  Nichols 
and  the  missionaries  became  zealous  in  advocacy  of  Homeopathy. 
Dr.  Nichols  resided  in  the  family  of  Queen  Liluokalani. 
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He  was  an  active  advocate  of  many  interests  of  value  to  man- 
kind. He  wrote  articles  on  climatic  problems,  and  early  con- 
tributed to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  strongly  advocating  open  air 
for  consumptives.  He  was  prominent  in  establishing  the  Amer- 
ican Invalid  Aid  Society  and  also  advocated  Homeopathic  methods 
without  serums,  in  non-medical  journals,  and  opposed  compulsory 
vaccination.  Wise  and  sympathetic  as  a  physician,  he  won  an 
enviable  reputation,  not  only  for  his  kindliness  of  spirit  and  keen 
insight,  but  especially  for  his  remarkable  skill  in  the  administra- 
tion of  remedies,  as  well  as  for  his  industrious  collecting  of  funds 
for  the  preservation  of  historical  landmarks. 

Dr.  Nichols  had  membership  in  several  literary  and  medical 
associations.  He  served  as  editor  of  the  New  England  Medical 
Gazette  and  as  co-editor  of  Science  and  Folk  Lore.  He  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Invalid  Aid  Society  and  Treasurer  of  the  Theodore 
Parker  Church  Preservation  Fund. 

Though  nominally  a  Republican  in  politics,  he  frequently  pro- 
tested an  issue  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  party's  consistency  regarding 
fundamental  principle  and  duty.  In  religion  he  held  to  the  Epis- 
copal faith.  For  recreation  he  was  fond  always  of  horseback 
riding. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1884  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  to 
Grace  Belle,  daughter  of  James  S.  Houston  and  Jane  (Crowell) 
Houston.  By  this  marriage  Dr.  Nichols  had  a  daughter:  Cherry 
Elizabeth,  His  second  marriage,  June  9,  1901,  was  to  Anna 
Jenetta,  daughter  of  E.  Esther  and  Benjamin  Von  Arenberg,  grand- 
son of  John  and  Mary  Magdalene  (Pentz)  Von  Arenberg,  descend- 
ant of  Prince  Albert  Von  Arenberg  who  came  from  Namur,  Bel- 
gium, in  1770  to  Acadia.  Two  children,  Fessenden  Arenberg  and 
Benjamin  Peirce,  were  bom  of  this  marriage. 

Dr.  Nichols  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  notable  men  and 
women  of  two  generations,  among  them  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor 
Benjamin  Peirce,  an  own  cousin  of  his  father,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Horace  Scudder,  INIary  A.  Livermore,  Hon.  John  B.  Castle,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  He 
was  also  the  friend  and  physician  of  Helen  Hunt,  and  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  being  the  sole  medical  attendant  of  the  latter  for  several 
years.  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  William  P,  Wesselhoelft,  whose 
wife  was  Dr.  Nichols's  cousin,  and  he  at  one  time  lived  with  them. 
He  was  interested  in  many  reforms  and  so  became  one  of  that  nota- 
ble group  of  men  and  women  who  stamped  their  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses upon  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  America. 
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The  breadth  of  Dr.  Nichols'  spirit  was  indicated  when  he  said: 
' '  If  one  opens  new  paths  he  should  not  be  made  unhappy  if  others 
supplant  him,  particularly  if  others  are  qualified  to  perfect  his 
work."  Again  he  said:  "Selfishness  is  especially  a  mark  of  evil 
nature,  unselfishness  a  strong  indication  of  goodness."  In  such 
words  we  find  the  characteristics  of  this  strong  man  who  attained 
for  himself  distinction  in  unselfish  and  representative  service.  The 
following  appreciation  of  Dr.  Nichols  was  written  of  him  after  his 
death : 

"In  the  passing  of  Dr.  Charles  Fessenden  Nichols  the  Common- 
wealth loses  a  citizen  of  unimpeachable  honor,  the  medical  profes- 
sion a  distinguished  member,  the  ranks  of  literature  a  unique  and 
gifted  personality,  and  every  man  a  friend.  How  fit  a  summing 
up  of  attributes  so  vast  and  varied  only  those  realize  who  were 
privileged  to  know,  intimately,  the  wide  range  of  his  philanthropies. 
His  ministrations  were  not  confined  to  those  sick  in  body,  alone, 
the  same  inspired  intelligence  which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into 
the  most  obscure  and  hidden  disease  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
minister  to  ' '  minds  diseased, ' '  and  with  an  equally  rare  and  gentle 
instinct  to  draw  from  the  over-burdened  mother,  the  discouraged 
business  man,  the  weary  shop  girl,  and  him  or  her,  whoever  they 
might  be,  upon  whose  vision  life  had  palled,  their  individual  sor- 
rows and  needs ;  and  few,  if  any,  left  that  gentle  and  sympathetic 
presence  without  feeling  that  they  had  found  a  friend.  Stem  and 
severe  in  the  extreme  where  fraud  or  cruelty  existed,  he  had  that 
nature  of  which  one  of  old  was  moved  to  say:  'Except  ye  become 
as  little  children  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Gifted  with  peculiar  insight  into  the  subtleties  not  only 
of  disease  but  life  in  general,  he  was  able  to  work  out  the  problems 
and  bring  into  practice  the  real  science  and  spirit  of  Homeopathy 
as  exemplified  by  its  great  founder,  and  was,  accordingly,  far  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  all  the  deeper  aspects  of  diagnosis  and  cure. 
His  clientele  was  from  the  world's  aristocracy  of  intellect,  acquire- 
ment, and  culture ;  and  one  was  likely  to  meet,  both  in  his  office  and 
home,  distinguished  men  and  women  from  all  countries  and  all 
walks  of  life.  'Verily,  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel,'  but  his 
contributions  to  science  and  literature,  the  result  of  a  life  of  study 
and  research,  remain." 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Clement,  speaking  of  Dr.  Nichols,  said  in  part: 
"His  studies  were  Catholic  and  open  minded  in  all  directions. 
He  had  the  gift  for  sympathy  and  good  will  and  public  spirit  that 
are  essential  to  the  highest  service  of  the  good  physician. ' ' 
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CHARLES  NELSON  OAKES  was  bom  at  North  Dana, 
Massachusetts,  October  24,  1854.  He  died  June  18,  1911. 
He  was  a  son  of  William  N,  Oakes  and  Laura  E.  Oakes. 
The  family  was  of  English  ancestry. 

His  boyhood  days  until  he  was  nine  years  old  were  passed  on 
his  father's  farm.  He  later  attended  the  public  schools,  the  West- 
field  High  School  and  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School. 

In  1876  he  began  teaching  in  Westfield,  to  which  place  the 
family  had  removed.  For  three  years  he  studied  law  with  Judge 
Fuller  and  the  knowledge  he  there  gained  proved  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  the  positions  he  was  later  called  upon  to  occupy. 
He  early  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  soon  came  to 
be  considered  for  a  young  man  quite  an  authority  in  educational 
matters.  He  served  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
from  1882  to  1885,  and  was  chairman  at  one  time.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  he  was  also  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, serving  in  1884  and  1885  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance. 

He  was  later  elected  principal  of  the  Davis  School,  and  while 
teaching  there  in  August,  1888,  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  Treas- 
urer, and  Collector  for  the  Town  of  Westfield.  The  confidence  of 
the  public  in  his  ability  and  integrity  was  evidenced  by  his  con- 
tinuation in  office  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Oakes  was  always  identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 
but  the  majority  of  the  voters  appreciated  that  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  any  office  to  which  he  was  elected,  politics  would  be 
eliminated.  Seldom,  in  all  those  years,  did  he  have  an  opponent 
at  the  polls.  With  few  exceptions  he  was  nominated  by  both  par- 
ties. He  acted  as  Clerk  for  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Treasurer, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Registrars,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Water  Board,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  he  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Assessors. 
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Mr.  Oakes  was  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  town  affairs  in 
Westtield  and  all  the  town  officials  invariably  depended  upon  him 
to  set  them  right  on  any  questions  that  might  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. He  had  a  clear  understanding  of  financial  affairs  and 
his  services  were  of  special  importance  in  the  municipal  lighting 
department. 

In  his  younger  days  he  did  some  newspaper  work  for  a  time. 
Mr.  Oakes  was  interested  for  some  years  with  his  father  in  the 
greenhouse  and  florist  business  and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  cultivation  of  plants.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  flow^ers. 
He  found  inspiration  in  everything  pertaining  to  them  and  felt 
deeply  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "Flowers  are  God's  undertone  of 
encouragement  to  the  children  of  men." 

This  love  was  demonstrated  to  a  remarkable  degree  at  the 
grounds  of  his  home,  where  each  summer  he  had  a  wealth  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  for  his  own  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  his  friends. 

He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Westfield  Club  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  Evening  Star  Chapter, 
the  Springfield  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  the  Golden  Chap- 
ter of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the  Melba  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  all 
Masonic  bodies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Metacomet  Tribe  of 
Red  Men,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Holyoke 
Lodge  of  Elks,  and  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Woronoco  Savings 
Bank, 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  think  of  others  before  himself, 
and  by  an  unassuming  manner,  good  judgment,  and  tact  he  at- 
tracted those  who  came  under  his  influence.  His  advice  was  often 
sought  and  cheerfully  given,  especially  to  those  in  affliction.  Many 
a  man  in  trouble  was  comforted  by  his  encouraging  words.  His 
sense  of  justice  was  very  keen,  but  he  carefully  considered  every 
available  source  of  information  before  deciding  a  question.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  low  and  he  moved  among  his  fellowmen  with  a 
quiet  grace  and  a  pleasing  smile. 

Patient,  painstaking,  generous,  and  courteous  to  all  he  met,  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  everybody. 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 

September  10,  1884,  he  married  Minnie  F.  McMain,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Simmons)  McMain.  Their  silver  wed- 
ding was  observed  in  1909. 
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FREDERICK  HUNTINGTON  OSGOOD 

FREDERICK  HUNTINGTON  OSGOOD  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Osgood  who  was  born  in  Wherwell,  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, July  23,  1595,  and  came  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in 
1638.  Later  he  moved  to  Newbury  and  from  thence,  in  1685,  to 
Andover,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Frederick  Huntington 
Osgood  was  the  son  of  George  and  Sarah  Greenough  (Thurston) 
Osgood,  and  was  born  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  April  16,  1857. 
He  died  in  AUston,  Massachusetts,  February  22,  1914,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  years,  after  an  illness  of  two  years  which  resulted 
from  infection  contracted  while  engaged  in  scientific  work. 

Having  fitted  for  college  in  the  High  Schools  of  Newton  and 
Cambridge,  he  in  1874  entered  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1878.  His  fondness  for 
animals,  manifested  early  in  life,  determined  his  choice  of  a  career, 
and  he  qualified  himself  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  by  the  most  exten- 
sive preparation,  continuing  his  studies  abroad.  He  graduated 
from  the  Veterinary  College  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1881,  and 
later  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  at  London. 
No  man  ever  entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  profession  more 
thoroughly  equipped. 

Returning  to  this  country.  Dr.  Osgood  began  practice  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  where  he  soon  established  a  professional  repu- 
tation. In  February,  1891,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  cattle 
pathology  at  Harvard,  and  a  year  later,  professor  of  Veterinary 
Surgery  in  the  University  and  acting  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Veterinary  Faculty. 

In  1894,  Governor  Greenhalge  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  of  which  he  was  made 
Chairman.  In  the  administration  of  his  official  duties,  he  soon 
manifested  his  thorough  scientific  training  by  beginning  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  causes  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  instituting  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  to  stamp  out  the  disease  among  the  cattle  of  the 
State.     The  farming  interests,  however,  were  not  ready  for  his 
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radical  measures  which  were  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  legislation 
hostile  to  his  course  was  soon  enacted.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  his  plans  he  tendered  his  resignation,  stating  frankly  in 
his  letter  to  the  Governor  that  the  *  *  new  Statute  deprived  the  Board 
of  the  use  of  tuberculine  as  a  diagnostic  agent  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners,  and  that  the  Board  was  prevented  from  detecting 
and  destroying  diseased  cattle  for  the  public  good."  His  inde- 
pendent action  on  this  question  and  his  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
disease  and  how  it  should  be  dealt  with  gave  him  a  wide  reputation 
and  rapidly  brought  him  professional  honors. 

In  1884,  he  sent  out  the  original  call  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association  of  which  he  was 
President  in  1885  and  1886  and  later,  from  1888  to  1896,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  Veterinary  Association  in  1895  and  1896,  and  in  the 
last  year  he  was  chosen  its  President.  He  was  also  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Cattle  Commissioners  of  the  New  England 
States  in  July,  1895,  and  in  1896  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Administrative  Board  for  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of 
Harvard  University. 

Doctor  Osgood  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Health,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Association.  For  a  time  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Magazine,  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  made  a  delegate 
to  the  American  Kennel  Club  and  to  the  Lynn  Terrier  Club.  In 
July,  1892,  he  became  agent  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  and 
from  1892  until  his  death  was  the  agent  of  the  Brookline  Board  of 
Health.  In  the  latter  office  his  duties  included  the  inspection  of 
animals,  products,  and  milk.  For  nine  years  Dr.  Osgood  was  Sur- 
geon-in- Chief  of  the  Harvard  Veterinary  Hospital,  and  was  also 
consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  the  Department  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

In  1893  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First 
Battalion  Light  Artillery  M.V.M.,  promoted  a  year  later  in  June, 
1895,  to  be  Captain  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Brigade  of 
M.V.M.,  and  retired  from  the  service  November  1,  1907,  with  the 
rank  of  Major. 

At  graduation  from  Amherst  Agricultural  College  in  1878  he 
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received  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  the  same  year  Boston  University 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  and  also  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows, 

After  he  became  connected  with  Harvard  College  and  State  Com- 
missions he  changed  his  residence  from  Springfield  to  Brookline,  and 
he  resided  there  and  in  Allston  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  professional  life. 

On  October  17, 1878,  he  married  Ella  Ann  Brown  of  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts,  daughter  of  Myron  and  Eliza  J.  Sanderson  Brown 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Brown,  who  came  to  Whately, 
Massachusetts,  from  Colchester,  Connecticut,  in  1766.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  of  the  marriage,  three  of  whom  with  their  mother 
still  survive:  namely,  George  Osgood,  M.D.,  of  Cohasset,  Mrs. 
George  Hollister  of  Milton,  and  Champion  Osgood. 
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AMOS  HAGAR  PEIRCE  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts, 
on  March  11,  1860.  He  died  February  9th,  1915.  In  his 
veins  was  the  blood  of  the  Puritans,  and  in  his  character 
the  virtues  of  his  ancestors  who  were  accustomed  to  name 
their  children  after  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  virtues  of  the  New.  His  father  was  William  L.  G.  Peirce, 
born  January  30,  1830,  and  died  May  5,  1901.  His  mother's 
name  before  she  married  was  Ysabel  M.  Garret.  William  Peirce, 
born  March  19,  1800,  died  August  16,  1838,  was  his  grand- 
father. On  his  mother's  side  his  grandfather  was  Jose  Francisco 
Garret,  born  1795,  died  1857.  His  grandmothers  were  Jane  W. 
Green  and  Maria  del  Rosario  Vivas  of  Spain. 

Among  his  ancestors  was  Thomas  Barnard,  a  sea  captain,  who 
brought  from  Holland  the  first  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  family  tradition  that  he 
was  the  one  to  give  the  signal  for  hanging  the  lantern  ' '  aloft  in  the 
belfry  tower"  for  the  famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere.  Dr,  Peirce 's 
great-uncle,  Andre  Garret,  was  secretary  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
was,  for  a  short  time.  King  of  Spain. 

Mr.  William  L.  G.  Peirce,  father  of  Dr.  Peirce,  was  a  man  of 
marked  characteristics.  In  him  the  love  of  the  beautiful  was  highly 
developed.  Nature  and  art  alike  ministered  to  his  delight.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad  and  generous  sympathies  which  found  expres- 
sion in  his  generosity  toward  men  and  his  kindness  toward  animal 
life.  By  occupation  he  was  an  apothecary  and  from  him,  doubt- 
less, came  the  impressions  and  predilections  which  made  his  son 
a  physician.  Many  of  his  characteristics  appeared  in  his  son. 
Amos  Peirce  showed  early  in  life  a  desire  to  be  with  and  minister  to 
those  who  were  ill.  There  was  about  him  a  whole  souled  fervor 
born  of  his  love  of  sports  and  his  interest  in  nature  which  made 
him  from  the  first  a  helpful  friend,  and  his  fondness  for  books  and 
animals  gave  him  a  fund  of  information  and  interest  on  which  he 
drew  for  the  enlightenment  and  cheer  of  those  who  were  his 
patients.     His  early  life  was  largely  spent  on  his  father's  farm. 
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Among  the  formative  influences  of  his  life  he  placed  first  the  life 
and  character  of  his  mother.  She  was  a  beautiful  Christian 
woman,  interested  in  the  best  things  intellectually,  morally,  and 
spiritually.  He  always  said  it  was  virtues  such  as  hers  that  had 
made  the  New  England  home  the  type  of  all  that  was  noble  in  our 
American  life. 

Mr.  Peirce  graduated  from  the  Lincoln  High  School  and  later 
attended  Boston  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1882  with 
a  degree  of  M.D.  Then  followed  six  months  of  training  as  an 
interne  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  His  active  profes- 
sional life  as  a  physician  began  in  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  but  he 
soon  removed  to  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  a 
practicing  physician  and  surgeon  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His 
was  a  case  where  his  own  personal  preference  and  the  advice  of 
relatives  and  friends  united  in  urging  him  to  take  up  his  chosen 
profession.  No  one  who  knew  him  had  any  doubt  that  he  was 
singularly  adapted  to  his  calling. 

Ian  Maclaren  has  told  in  "The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush"  under  the 
title  of,  "A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
self  denial  and  devotion  of  the  humble  Scotch  physician.  The 
characteristics  of  uncalculating,  unselfish  devotion  ran  with  the 
Scotch  blood  in  the  veins  of  Dr.  Peirce.  In  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  in  all  kinds  of  illness,  he  was  the  good  physician  serving  his 
people  with  a  devotion  that  was  beautiful  to  see,  and  was  most 
highly  appreciated. 

In  his  public  capacity  no  interest  of  the  town  was  foreign  to 
him.  He  was  the  school  physician,  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee; a  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library;  a  Trustee  of  the  Merrimac 
Savings  Bank ;  and  a  member  of  the  School  and  Town  Improvement 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Society;  the 
Essex  North  District  Medical  Society;  the  Newbury  Port  Medical 
Society;  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics;  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Grange.  In  all  of  these  organizations 
his  strong  and  sympathetic  personality  was  felt,  and  his  genial 
character  won  for  him  hosts  of  friends. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  never  desired  party  office. 

In  religion  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  Church  and  was 
always  loyal  to  its  principles. 
His  home  life  was  singularly  beautiful  and  in  it  he  found  ample 
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field  for  those  qualities  of  heart  which  nature  had  fitted  him  so 
wonderfully  to  reveal. 

On  September  27,  1885,  he  married  Annie,  daughter  of  Silas 
and  Hannah  (Poor)  Titcomb,  granddaughter  of  Ichabod  and  Han- 
nah (Moulton)  Titcomb.  Of  this  union  three  sons  were  bom, 
John  William,  Lincoln  Garret,  and  Russell  Moulton,  all  now  pre- 
paring for  college.  Their  probable  occupations  are  music,  medi- 
cine, and  mechanical  engineering. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  Peirce  the  local  papers  were  filled  with 
expressions  of  the  deep  appreciation  which  his  townsmen  felt  for 
a  life  of  splendid  service.  All  realized  that  they  had  lost  a  friend 
and  every  citizen  was  a  mourner  at  his  bier. 


To  A, 
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CHARLES  BENONI  PERRY  was  born  in  Leicester,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  29,  1858,  and  died  in  Worcester  City 
Hospital  on  October  13, 1915.  His  father,  Benoni  E.  Perry, 
was  bom  July  29,  1822,  and  died  November  6,  1907,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  His  mother,  Martha 
J.  Anthony,  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Anthony  (November  29, 
1799-November,  1880)  and  Watley  Smith.  Both  his  father  and 
his  mother's  father  were  marked  by  intense  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Perry  in  his  early  days  often  worked  with  his  father  at 
shoemaking,  and  also  had  to  work  in  the  garden  for  neighbors  in 
order  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  his  schooling.  He  obtained  his 
education  under  great  difficulties,  having  to  walk  four  miles  each 
day  to  high  school,  and  he  taught  school  between  periods,  while 
still  going  to  school  himself.  In  his  childhood  he  developed  a 
strong  love  for  study  and  was  a  great  reader.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  Shakespeare,  Virgil's  Poems,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and 
history  of  all  kinds.  As  he  developed  he  discovered  a  strong  talent 
for  oratory  and  he  was  a  fearless  speaker  for  his  own  convictions 
about  the  rights  of  the  public.  After  completing  the  course  in  the 
High  School,  he  attended  the  Leicester  Military  Academy,  and  then 
studied  law  in  the  offices  of  E.  B.  Sprague  and  Judge  Ratigan, 
teaching  school  during  various  periods  of  his  preparation  for  his 
profession.  He  began  practicing  law  on  June  30,  1884.  He  felt 
that  he  owed  his  start  in  life  chiefly  to  the  home  influences,  which 
were  the  very  best  for  honesty  and  study.  His  school  life  gave  him 
a  broad  view  of  human  nature,  while  from  his  contact  with  men 
he  gained  a  knowledge  of  affairs  and  a  firm  belief  that  his  success 
was  to  be  won  by  hard  work  and  honorable  conduct.  As  a  public 
school  teacher  his  experience  was  broad,  for  he  taught  in  a  number 
of  towns,  including  Webster,  Sagamore,  Oakham,  Rutland,  Sand- 
wich, Spencer,  Westboro,  Auburn,  Belehertown,  and  Millbury, 
where  he  made  his  residence  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Perry  was  very  active  in  public  matters,  holding  many  im- 
portant offices.  He  was  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Central  District 
Court,  of  Worcester,  being  appointed  in  1892  by  John  A.  Thayer, 
and  Clerk,  appointed  by  Gov.  William  E.  Russell,  and  serving  for 
five  years.  He  was  selectman  of  Millbury  in  1894,  and  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the  same  town  from  1904  to  1907.  He 
was  elected  Moderator  of  the  town  meetings  in  Millbury  for  twenty- 
four  consecutive  years.  In  the  various  fraternities  he  had  held 
prominent  positions,  being  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  32d 
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degree,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  was  a 
Past  Master  in  the  Masons,  Most  Excellent  High  Priest  in  Tyrian 
Royal  Arch  Chapter;  Grand  Master  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1909  to  1910;  and  President  of  the  Millbury  Social 
Union.  In  politics  Mr.  Perry  was  a  Republican.  He  was  affiliated 
with  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Millbury. 

While  active  in  his  public  and  professional  duties,  Mr.  Perry 
was  also  interested  in  various  forms  of  outdoor  exercise,  especially 
horseback  riding.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  music  and  was 
for  some  time  President  of  the  Millbury  Musical  Society.  His 
greatest  enjoyment  and  mode  of  relaxation  was  in  travelling,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  for  some  time  Vice-president  of  the 
Ridgely  Protective  Association  and  Attorney  of  the  same  associa- 
tion for  several  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Masonic  Protective  Association  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Victor  Dryer  Company. 

During  his  whole  life,  Mr.  Perry  was  active  in  literary  pursuits, 
especially  in  the  form  of  public  lectures,  mostly  of  a  historical 
nature.  Chief  among  these  were  his  lectures  on  "The  Conquest 
of  Peru"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Cortez."  He  also  wrote  a  con- 
densed history  of  London  and  gave  this  as  a  lecture  many  times, 
illustrating  with  many  pictures  collected  by  himself  while  living 
in  London  for  a  period  of  eight  months.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  town  of  Paxton  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  town,  which 
was  celebrated  June  30,  1915,  and  was  the  historian  of  the  day. 
On  December  24, 1887,  Mr.  Perry  married  Jeannette  L.,  daughter  of 
David  "W.  and  Mary  (ScoUay)  Powers,  and  granddaughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Powers,  and  Thomas  and  Mary  (Mahan)  ScoUay,  de- 
scendants of  John  Scollay  who  came  in  the  early  years  from  Scot- 
land to  Boston.    They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Perry  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  and  teachers. 
He  believed  in  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  respect  for  its  laws, 
and  he  held  the  rights  of  others  in  due  regard. 

He  was  a  man  of  particularly  gracious  personality  and  was 
highly  regarded  for  his  unbending  honesty,  his  faithful  observance 
of  all  public  and  private  duties,  his  devotion  to  home  and  chosen 
TowTi.  His  rise  to  success  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  abilities, 
reinforced  by  a  strict  concentration  of  his  energies  on  the  enter- 
prises which  he  undertook ;  and  he  always  attributed  to  the  strenu- 
ous discipline  of  his  early  days  his  habit  of  making  the  most  of 
every  opportunity.  He  was  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  and  his  career  furnishes  a  fine  object-lesson  to  young  men 
with  ambition  to  win  their  way  to  honor  and  esteem. 
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JOSIAH  PERRY,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  textiles,  was  bom 
March  14,  1832,  in  what  is  now  Perryville,  a  manufacturing 
village  in  Dudley,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  He 
died  there,  January  25,  1910.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  H.  Perry, 
who  was  born  September  13,  1789,  and  died  September  5,  1863 ;  a 
grandson  of  Josiah  Perry  (1735-1815),  a  descendant  of  Ezra  Perry, 
who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
in  1644.     His  mother  was  Mary  Taft,  daughter  of  Samuel  Taft. 

The  grandfather  Perry  settled  in  Dudley,  in  1773,  buying  con- 
siderable land  there.  In  1825  Joseph  H.  Perry,  with  several  others, 
built  a  log  dam  and  a  mill  on  the  small  stream  running  through 
the  farm,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  satinets.  His  part- 
ners were  three  nephews — Abner,  Wyman,  and  Richard  Perry — 
and  Danforth  Upham.  These  partners  retiring  in  1832,  Charles 
Carpenter  bought  an  interest,  and  the  new  firm  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  1863,  more  than  thirty  years.  The  mill  was  quickly  re- 
built after  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  this  industry,  young  Josiah  Perry's  asso- 
ciations from  the  first  were  those  of  the  bustling  factory  village, 
where  everybody  worked  early  and  late.  His  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Roberts  Private  School  in  Webster  and  the  Nichols 
Academy  at  Dudley.  He  worked  in  the  mill  out  of  school  hours, 
and  before  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  was  regularly  employed 
there.  In  1852  he  took  charge  of  the  weaving  room,  retaining  this 
position  until  1858.  His  wages  as  overseer  were  but  $1.25  per 
day  at  first,  but  living  expenses  were  very  low,  and,  as  he  said, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  work  thirteen  hours  a  day  and  save 
money.  In  1858,  Mr.  Perry  was  made  superintendent  of  the  mill, 
and  received  a  more  liberal  salary,  to  which  a  percentage  of  the 
profits  was  soon  afterward  added. 

In  1863,  Joseph  H.  Perry  died.  Of  his  four  sons,  Samuel  had 
died  in  infancy  and  George  W.  had  fallen  a  victim  to  typhoid 
fever  at  Warrenton,  Virginia,  while  serving  in  the  Union  Army. 
The  surviving  sons,  Josiah  and  Charles  H.,  bought  the  interests 
of  the  three  other  heirs  and  that  of  Charles  Carpenter.  About 
January  1, 1864,  the  new  firm,  under  the  name  of  Joseph  H.  Perry's 
Sons,  took  possession,  and  for  about  a  year  manufactured  satinets. 
Then  new  machinery  was  bought  and  the  making  of  all-wool  goods 
was  begun. 

In  1869,  Charles  H.  Perry  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from 
a  sleigh.    His  interests  were  bought  by  his  brother,  and  from  that 
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time  Josiah  Perry  was  sole  proprietor.  In  1872  he  began  making 
a  double  twist  fabric  in  imitation  of  worsted,  and  these  goods  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  many  years.  Beginning  about  1872, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  use  silk  and  worsted  in  striped  goods. 
Between  1882  and  1885  the  narrow  Crompton  looms  were  replaced 
by  Knowles  broad  looms,  and  further  changes  had  been  made  to 
keep  the  equipment  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. 

The  history  of  this  mill  is  of  unusual  interest.  Begun  at  a  time 
when  power  cloth-making  was  in  its  infancy,  numerous  radical 
changes  in  plant  and  methods  have  been  necessary  as  the  various 
processes  developed,  and  the  factory  of  to-day  has  little  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  early  years.  Besides  the  improvement  in 
carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  machinery,  there  had  been 
transformations  in  such  working  conveniences  as  lighting.  The 
loom  at  first  had  an  oil  lamp  at  each  end,  and,  to  avoid  risk  from 
fire,  lanterns  were  used  in  the  card  rooms.  Rosin  gas  was  intro- 
duced in  1857  and  was  employed  for  many  years,  with  a  brief 
change  to  gas  from  refuse  of  coal-tar  during  the  time  when  the  war 
had  raised  the  cost  of  rosin  from  $1.25  to  $25  per  barrel.  Then 
came  the  brilliant  electric  lighting  of  to-day. 

The  mill  was  operated  continuously  by  the  same  family  for 
ninety-one  years,  and  the  industry  was  the  centre  of  a  model 
New  England  village.  A  fact  mentioned  as  remarkable  is  that  the 
old  and  the  new  factory  systems  had  been  combined  without  af- 
fecting the  friendly  relations  and  mutual  sympathy  between  mill- 
owner  and  millhand.  This  is  credited  to  the  practical  sagacity, 
fair  dealing,  companionableness,  and  democratic  spirit  of  the  pro- 
prietor, under  whose  management  had  come  the  period  of  transition 
from  old  to  new  conditions.  The  prosperity  and  content  of  the 
operatives  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  troubled  state  of  many 
factory  towns. 

Mr.  Perry  had  been  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Webster  from  1903.  He  represented  the  district  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature in  1879,  and  he  was  chosen  Presidential  elector  in  1900, 
casting  his  vote  for  President  McKinley.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Congregational  Church. 

He  married  January  1,  1862,  Martha  Elliott,  daughter  of  Schuy- 
ler and  Hannah  Elliott,  granddaughter  of  Joseph  and  Betsey  El- 
liott, and  a  descendant  from  Thomas  Elliott.  Of  three  children 
born,  two  are  living :  Mary  Josephine,  wife  of  Eben  G.  Parsons,  and 
Ann  Larnard ;  and  five  grandchildren,  Grace  H.  Parsons,  Josephine 
S.  Parsons,  Mary  N.  Parsons,  Marjory  E.  Parsons,  Josiah  Perry 
Parsons,  Superintendent  of  the  Mills. 


ANDREW  GRANVILLE  PIERCE 

ANDREW  GRANVILLE  PIERCE,  manufacturer  and  finan- 
cier, was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  August  9, 
1829,  and  died  there  September  11,  1903.  He  was  the  son 
of  Otis  Norton  and  Susan  Grinnell  (Cross)  Pierce.  The  father, 
Otis  N.  Pierce,  bom  Febmary  3,  1803,  and  died  June  23,  1856, 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  early  in  life  became  a  contractor 
and  builder.  He  was  one  of  those  staunch,  earnest,  and  straight- 
forward men  who  wrought  out  their  thoughts  with  great  care  and 
exactness  and  with  attention  to  underlying  principles.  One  sub- 
ject to  which  he  had  given  much  thought  and  on  which  he  had 
formed  definite  conclusions  was  that  of  slavery.  He  believed  that 
the  slave  traffic  was  wrong  and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
denounce  it.  The  paternal  grandparents  were  Barnard  and  Mary 
(Rounds)  Pierce;  and  on  the  maternal  side  were  Latham  and 
Deborah  (Snell)  Cross. 

The  Pierces  trace  their  ancestry  to  Richard  Warren  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  to  Captain  Michael  Pierce  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  America  in  1645  and,  one  year  later,  settled  in  Hingham. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  defense  of  the  settlements  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  During  King  Philip 's  War  in  a  fight  with 
the  Indians  near  Pawtucket,  Captain  Pierce  was  slain. 

Andrew  G.  Pierce  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Bedford,  and  graduated  from  the  High  School.  Even  as  a  boy 
his  faithfulness  and  punctuality  were  remarked  upon  and  during 
the  full  course  of  three  years  at  the  High  School  he  is  said  to 
have  been  absent  or  tardy  only  once.  Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion, he  entered  the  employ  of  Edward  L.  Baker,  a  manufacturer 
of  oil  and  candles,  as  clerk  and  general  assistant  in  the  office. 
When  the  Wamsutta  Mills  were  established  in  1847,  Mr.  Baker 
was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  company  and  all  the  business  was  done 
in  his  office.     The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  business  of  the 
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Wamsutta  Mills  was  so  rapid  that  it  soon  required  more  attention 
and  care  than  the  original  business  in  which  Mr.  Baker  was  active. 
As  the  head  of  the  office  force,  Mr.  Pierce  became  very  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  the  firm  and  he  developed  into  an  exceptionally 
apt  business  executive.  Mr.  Baker,  becoming  interested  in  other 
business  activities,  relied  more  and  more  upon  the  judgment  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Pierce,  who  responded  ably  when  given  more  re- 
sponsible tasks.  His  business  loyalty  and  close  attention  to  duty 
were  rewarded  in  1855  by  his  choice  to  succeed  Mr.  Baker  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  a  position  which  he  held  for  forty-two 
years,  winning  the  universal  respect  of  his  stockholders,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  operatives.  His  faculty  for  finance  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  community  by  reason  of  the  enormous  im- 
petus immediately  given  the  business  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
treasurer.  The  great  industry  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  until 
the  Wamsutta  Cotton  Mills  became  among  the  most  famous  in  the 
country.  The  Morse  Twist  Drill  Company  was  formed  at  a  later 
time,  with  Mr.  Pierce  as  one  of  the  original  directors  and  later 
its  President  and  Treasurer.  He  was  chosen  President  and  Treas- 
urer also  of  the  Potomska  Mills,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  President  of  the  Pierce  Manufacturing  Corporation.  He 
and  Mr.  Baker  organized  and  financed  the  New  Bedford,  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Steamboat  Company,  and  Mr.  Pierce  was 
selected  as  its  first  Treasurer.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  Street  Railway  was  built  and  the  di- 
rectors showed  their  confidence  in  his  executive  ability  by  elect- 
ing him  as  the  first  President  of  the  company,  and  he  also  served 
as  Treasurer.  Besides  being  at  the  head  of  all  the  corporations 
already  enumerated,  he  was  active  as  a  Director  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Union  Street  Railway  Company;  of  the  Grinnell  Mills;  of 
the  Mechanics  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  also  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent; of  the  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  of  the  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company, 
also  of  Boston. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  altruistic  qualities  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  found  time  for  charitable  and  public 
services,  accepting  the  presidency  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  serv- 
ing as  a  trustee;  the  Swain  Free  School;  and  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Institution  for  Savings,  acting  for  the  latter  on  the  board  of 
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investment.  He  started  out  in  life  as  a  Democrat,  but  later 
changed  to  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  was  affiliated  for 
many  years.  He  was  always  interested  in  local  as  well  as  national 
activities  and  served  his  native  city  as  member  and  president  of 
the  council,  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  as  mayor  of 
New  Bedford  in  1868-69. 

On  July  17,  1854,  he  married  Caroline  L.  Hillman,  daughter  of 
Zachariah  and  Silvia  (Jenney)  Hillman.  They  had  six  children: 
Edward  T.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer  of  the  Wamsutta 
]\Lills  in  November,  1897,  after  a  period  of  service  covering  forty- 
two  years ;  Mary  B.,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Pierce  Manu- 
facturing Corporation ;  Louise  Cook,  Albert  E-ussell,  Harry  Lincoln, 
and  Elsie  Hillman. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Pierce,  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  said : 
"Mr.  Pierce  was  a  man  of  singularly  high  and  noble  character. 
Simple  in  his  taste  and  quiet  in  his  mode  of  life;  he  won  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  even  the  affection  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Commanding  in  presence  and  handsome  in  person,  he  was 
among  the  most  modest  and  shrinking  of  men.  He  never  put  him- 
self forward,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  force  him  from  any  po- 
sition that  he  thought  was  right.  His  heart  was  that  of  a  little 
child,  and  no  one  who  saw  him  in  periods  of  industrial  strife,  when 
labor  and  capital  became  arrayed  against  each  other,  could  doubt 
the  breadth  of  his  sympathies  or  his  earnest  desire  to  do  justly  and 
love  mercy.  He  was  a  noble  type  of  American  manhood, — strong 
in  his  simplicity,  and  simple  in  his  strength." 


OTIS    NORTON   PIERCE 

OTIS  NORTON  PIERCE  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  28,  1839. 

He  is  descended  from  Richard  Warren  of  the  Mayflower ^ 
and  from  a  line  of  noted  ancestors  who  had  much  to  do  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  New  England.  His  father,  Otis  Norton  Pierce,  was 
born  February  3,  1803,  and  died  June  23,  1856.  He  was  by  occu- 
pation a  contractor  and  builder.  He  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  man, 
and  did  much  to  help  the  cause  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  One  of 
Mr.  Pierce's  ancestors,  Captain  Michael  Pierce,  was  born  in  England, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1645,  located  in  Hingham  in  1646,  and  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians  near  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island, 
m  1676. 

Mr.  Pierce,  in  his  boyhood,  was  no  doubt  a  typical  boy,  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  given  at  that  time  to  running  away  from  school. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  habit  he  was  placed  at  work  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve,  making  fires  and  sweeping  out  offices  before  breakfast. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  unusually  strong  moral  character.  She 
exerted  great  influence  on  his  early  life,  and  it  was  through  her  efforts 
that  he  later  became  a  student  and  remained  in  the  high  school  till 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  and  earn  his  living. 

He  began  his  active  life  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  treasurer's  office  of 
the  Wamsutta  Mills  in  New  Bedford  in  1856.  Here  he  was  alive 
to  th^  best  interests  of  his  position,  and  so  faithfully  did  he  discharge 
his  duties  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  advance  in  the 
line  of  service,  in  which  he  won  such  conspicuous  success.  He  has 
been  chief  clerk  of  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad,  and 
continued  in  the  same  position  with  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad.  He  has  also  been  treasurer  of  the  Border  City  Man- 
ufacturing Corporation,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Grinoell  Manufacturing  Corporation,  president  of 
the  New  Bedford  Cotton  Manufacturing  Association,  vice-president 
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of  the  New  Bedford  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  its  invest- 
ment board,  and  a  director  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

With  Mr.  Edward  Kilburn  he  organized  the  Grinnell  Manufac- 
turing Corporation,  a  cotton  mill  of  128,000  spindles.  This  corpora- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  cotton  mills  in  the  country, 
always  paying  very  good  dividends,  and  the  stock  sells  at  a  large 
premium.  He  has  been  the  active  manager  since  its  organization 
in  1882  and  still  has  that  responsibility.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  treasurer  and  is  now  president. 

Although  such  a  very  busy  man  he  has  mingled  somewhat  in  the 
social  affairs  of  his  native  city  and  is  a  member  of  the  Wamsutta  and 
New  Bedford  Country  Clubs,  of  the  former  of  which  he  has  been  vice- 
president  and  a  director.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Wam- 
sutta Baseball  Club  and  was  captain  and  pitcher  during  its  existence. 
The  present  Wamsutta  Club  grew  out  of  this  baseball  club.  He  now 
keeps  himself  in  good  physical  condition  by  playing  a  game  of  golf 
almost  daily.  He  has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican  in  politics, 
and  has  always  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  been  twice  married.  November  23,  1870,  he  mar- 
ried Anna,  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Mary  Allen  Thornton,  grand- 
daughter of  Elisha  and  Rebecca  (Russell)  Thornton  and  of  Thomas 
and  Pheobe  (Howland)  Allen,  descendants  from  Henry  Sampson 
and  Richard  Warren,  who  came  from  England  in  the  Mayflower, 
April  27,  1909,  he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  his  first  wife. 


HORACE  IRVING  PINKHAM 

THE  birthplace  of  Horace  Irving  Pinkham  was  Farmington, 
New  Hampshire,  the  date  June  19,  1856.  He  died  January 
12,  1913.  His  father  was  George  Ela  Pinkham  (1829- 
1894) ;  his  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Emerson.  He  was  the  grand- 
child of  Ephraim  (1790-1847)  and  Sarah  Pinkham,  and  of  Isaac 
and  Eunice  Emerson. 

Among  his  ancestors  was  Richard  Pinkham,  who  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  this  country  in  the  ship  Jmnes  in  1633  and  settled 
at  Dover  Neck,  New  Hampshire. 

Horace  Pinkham 's  father  was  Superintendent  of  a  shoe  factory, 
a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  generosity,  who  had  great  love  for 
home  and  family.  His  mother  was  a  positive  force  in  the  training 
of  her  child  in  all  necessary  tasks  and  worthy  ways. 

The  youth  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  "great  American  game" — 
baseball.  His  childhood  was  a  joyous  one,  and  free  from  any  spe- 
cial hardships.  He  had  the  ordinary  advantages  of  the  schools, 
both  the  Grammar,  and  a  part  of  the  High  School  course.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  the  shoecutter  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where,  after  six  years,  he  became  Man- 
ager of  the  Holbrook  Company.  In  1881  he  purchased  the  business 
and  established  the  H.  I.  Pinkham  Company,  dealers  in  shoe  manu- 
facturers' supplies. 

His  energy  and  ability  developed  the  concern  very  rapidly. 
Upon  his  withdrawal  from  a  part  of  the  care,  the  firm  was  reor- 
ganized, being  known  as  J.  A.  Dalrymple  and  Co.  So  prosperous 
was  this  business  that  a  branch  was  opened  in  Boston,  with  ofl&ces 
on  Bedford  Street.  Mr.  Pinkham  served  as  Alderman  at  large, 
in  the  City  of  Haverhill,  for  two  terms  in  1893-^.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Post-Master  by  President  McKinley  in  1901,  and  reap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  in  1905,  holding  that  oflBce  till  1909. 

Club  and  Society  life  appealed  to  him,  since  he  was  a  member 
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of  the  Masonic  order,  of  the  Knights  Templar  (of  which  he  was 
Past  Eminent  Commander),  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery (of  which  he  was  Sergeant),  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Elks,  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Peutucket  and  Wachusett  Clubs  of  Haverhill,  and 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of  Marblehead. 

Municipal,  State  and  National  questions  had  in  him  a  devoted 
student  and  representative,  so  far  as  membership  and  service  in 
the  Republican  party  could  establish  those  characteristics. 

His  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  North  Congregational 
Church  of  Haverhill. 

His  early  fondness  for  baseball  suffered  no  abatement  with  ad- 
vancing years,  while  golf,  yachting,  cycling,  and  motoring  afforded 
him  genuine  pleasure  and  healthful  recreation. 

Mr.  Pinkham  married  July  19,  1879,  Mae  W.,  daughter  of 
Newell  0.  and  Mary  E.  (Warner)  Carr,  granddaughter  of  Brad- 
bury and  Sally  Tewksbury  Carr  and  of  Samuel  and  Abigail 
(Leavitt)  Warner,  a  descendant  of  William  Sargent,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 

His  widow  and  two  of  the  four  children  born  to  them,  Mrs. 
Annie  Mae  Allyn  and  Bessie  Marion  Pinkham,  survive  him. 

To  Horace  Irving  Pinkham  were  given  talents  in  good  measure, 
but  he  went  out  into  the  world  and  more  than  doubled  them.  He 
began  life  with  an  earnest  purpose,  and  he  used  the  means  which 
were  afforded  him  to  accomplish  the  end  before  him. 

He  achieved  the  large  success  which  is  due  to  honest  and  high- 
minded  work.  He  was  not  content  simply  to  enter  into  other  men 's 
labors ;  he  was  determined  to  improve  upon  them  and  lead  to  larger 
accomplishments,  and  so  for  years  to  come  in  all  these  fields  his  work 
shall  follow  him. 
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ADDISON  BROWN  POLAND  was  the  youngest  son  of  Simon 
Brown  and  Betsey  (Wheeler)  Poland.  He  was  born  on 
March  26,  1851,  when  his  father  was  forty-nine  and  his 
mother  was  forty-four,  and  he  was  their  tenth  child.  In  the  light 
of  some  modern  theories,  these  facts  have  an  interesting  bearing  on 
the  story  of  this  well  known  educator. 

Simon  Poland  was  a  sturdy  carpenter  and  farmer  of  Winchen- 
don,  Massachusetts,  and  in  that  town  Addison  was  born.  He  came 
from  a  long  line  of  good  citizens,  men  of  strong  convictions  and 
the  courage  which  should  go  with  them;  but  few,  if  any,  had  fol- 
lowed the  learned  professions. 

As  a  lad,  Addison  Poland  worked  on  the  farm  out  of  school 
hours  and  was  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry.  His  parents 
wished  him  to  have  a  good  education  and  were  glad  to  provide  the 
means ;  but  they  were  not  wealthy,  and  the  funds  had  to  be  carefully 
husbanded  to  meet  the  expense. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Winchendon  High  School  he  was 
sent  to  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  which  was  followed  by  two  years 
at  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  from  which 
institution  he  received  his  A.M.  degree  in  1876. 

While  in  the  University,  one  of  his  professors  was  so  impressed 
by  his  thesis  on  international  law,  that  he  advised  the  young  man 
to  study  law.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  college  before  graduation 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching,  first  as 
Principal  of  the  Ashburnham  High  School  and  then  as  Principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Salisbury.  The  advice  of  his  instructor  was 
not,  however,  forgotten,  and  in  1873,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Ex- 
Mayor  George  H.  Verry,  of  Worcester. 

While  there,  he  was  offered  the  Principalship  of  the  Day  Street 
Grammar  School  of  Fitchburg.  Convinced  that  teaching,  rather 
than  the  law  was  his  true  vocation,  Mr.  Poland  left  Worcester  for 
Fitchburg ;  and  from  that  day  has  gone  steadily  forward  to  success 
after  success  in  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Poland's  next  call  was  from  the  High  School  at  Ilion,  New 
York,  in  1874.  Here  he  made  many  friends  who  felt  deep  regret 
when,  after  eleven  years  of  service  at  Ilion,  he  left  to  take  up  the 
work  of  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Jersey  City. 
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While  in  Ilion,  June  26,  1875,  Mr.  Poland  married  Fannie  E., 
daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Flagg,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Edwin  Flagg  and  Ethel  Elizabeth. 

Addison  B.  Poland's  work  in  the  Jersey  City  High  School 
brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  school  authorities  and 
caused  them  to  offer  him  the  office  of  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  in  1888.  In  1890,  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Every 
year  he  was  becoming  more  widely  known  as  an  educator  of  the 
first  rank,  and  in  1892,  he  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Presi- 
dent Voorhees  of  the  Board  of  Education  said  of  him  that  the  State 
had  secured  the  ablest  Superintendent  that  had  ever  filled  that  of- 
fice. For  four  years  he  filled  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
and  revolutionized  the  school  system  in  New  Jersey.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  study  of  law  had  not  been  wasted,  for  he  often 
had  to  render  decisions  which  must  stand  in  law  courts;  and  it  is 
said  that  no  decision  of  his  was  ever  reversed.  The  Superintendent 
must  also  frame  legislation  for  the  desired  changes  in  the  school 
system,  and  use  his  influence  to  have  the  measures  carried.  In  all 
this  Mr.  Poland  was  successful,  though  some  of  his  changes  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest  at  first ;  notably  the  township  and  free  text  book 
bills;  but  his  calmness  under  attack,  and  his  tact  in  enforcing  the 
new  measures  finally  quieted  the  discontent  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
small  communities  and  the  standard  of  education  in  the  State  was 
greatly  raised. 

Besides  this  arduous  work,  Mr.  Poland  found  time  to  write  and 
lecture  acceptably  on  educational  subjects. 

In  1892,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Living  so  near  New  York  City,  Dr.  Poland  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  teaching  staff  both  in  that  city  and  in  Brooklyn ; 
and  organized,  in  conjunction  with  other  educators  the  School- 
masters' Club  of  New  York,  of  which  Seth  Low  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Poland  was  the  President  in  1895-6.  He  has  been  for 
years  a  useful  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
serving  on  some  of  its  most  important  committees. 

In  1896  he  resigned  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  New 
Jersey,  to  accept  that  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
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City  of  New  York,  to  which  position  he  had  been  unanimously 
elected.  This  was  the  first  time  in  over  thirty-three  years  that  any 
non-resident  of  New  York  had  been  elected  to  a  superintendent's 
position  there.  After  serving  a  year  in  this  position,  he  resigned 
in  order  to  take  a  period  of  rest  and  travels. 

The  first  wife  of  Addison  B.  Poland  had  died  in  1890.  In  1895 
he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Mary  Bishop  Dennis,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Kev.  M.  J.  Dennis,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Miss  Dennis  was 
Principal  of  one  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  and  was  instrumental  in 
having  sewing  introduced  into  the  schools  of  that  city.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University,  class  of  1892,  and  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  that  institution. 

Mrs.  Poland  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  year  of  travel 
during  which  they  made  the  circuit  of  the  Globe,  visiting  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Returning  to  New  York,  Dr.  Poland  at  once  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  three  years,  until  elected  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Newark,  in  March,  1901 ;  a  post  which  he  is  still  filling  with 
honor. 

It  is  said  that  he  has  supervised  more  schools  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity than  any  other  city  Superintendent  of  his  time. 

Among  the  services  to  the  cause  of  education  for  which  Dr. 
Poland  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  responsible  may  be  mentioned 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  connected  with  the  New  York  University 
and  the  Educatiotial  Review,  probably  the  most  influential  journal 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  Review  was  founded  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Poland  is  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  as  well  as 
of  many  strictly  educational  societies  and  associations. 

In  politics  he  began  as  a  Republican,  but  changed  his  party 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic,  at  the  time  of  the  Hayes  election. 
He  has  remained  constant  to  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland  is  the  father  of  three  children  by  his 
present  wife: —  Margaret  Evangeline,  Mary  Dennis  and  Addison 
Brown,  Jr. 
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THE  immigrant  ancestors  of  John  Jay  Putnam  were  English. 
John  Putnam  came  from  Aston  Abbots,  England,  to  Dan- 
vers,  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  and  Deacon  Edward  Convers, 
from  Wakerly,  England,  and  settled  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1630.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  in  whom  he  always  took  pride, 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  has  been  called  the  ' '  Father  of  the 
Northwest. ' '  The  grandfathers  of  John  Jay  Putnam  were  Stephen 
Putnam,  1728-1803,  and  Joseph  Converse,  1739-1828,  and  the 
grandmothers  were  Mary  Gibbs  and  Elizabeth  Davis.  His  father 
was  John  Putnam,  1761-1849,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Converse. 

John  Jay  Putnam  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire, 
May  21,  1823.  He  died  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  March  6, 
1913.  His  father  was  an  industrious  yeoman  of  native  ability,  in- 
domitable perseverance,  and  loyalty  to  the  right.  He  was  held  in 
esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens  and  served  the  town  as  Selectman, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  His  mother  was  a  Christian 
woman  of  gentle  disposition,  a  moral  tonic  in  family  and  society. 

In  his  boyhood  he  was  familiar  with  farm  work  and  so  inter- 
ested in  it  that  it  was  not  drudgery  but  a  source  of  pleasure.  In 
the  home  environment  physical,  mental,  and  moral  strength  was 
nurtured.  The  old-time  conditions  in  rural  New  England  for  the 
development  of  boys  and  girls  were  not  wholly  ideal,  but  the  men 
and  women  produced  under  these  conditions  bear  testimony  that 
frugality  and  industry  became  habits.  Grant  that  the  district 
school  was  somewhat  crude  and  rough,  nevertheless  it  gave  the  op- 
portunity by  which  many  a  youth  formed  his  own  initiative  and 
pushed  his  way  upward.  In  some  way  the  boy  John  Jay  Put- 
nam, though  handicapped  to  some  extent  as  to  facilities  for  educa- 
tion, yet  by  the  influence  of  home  and  surroundings  or  school,  or 
more  likely  by  all  together,  made  good  progress  in  scholarship  and 
early  formed  a  taste  for  good  literature.  A  few  good  books  ac- 
cessible to  a  country  boy  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and 
well  read,  were  more  educating  than  ten  times  the  number  of  cheap 
story  books,  read  just  for  the  story  and  then  forgotten.  He  was 
ambitious  to  write  something  that  might  appear  in  some  local  pub- 
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lication.  He  was  early  inclined  to  religious  and  theological  read- 
ing. A  Bible  bearing  the  date  of  1835  contains  notes  such  as  would 
rarely  be  made  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  and  which  show  the  bent 
of  his  mind. 

After  the  public  school  and  attendance  for  a  time  at  the  Chester- 
field Academy,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy, Meriden,  New  Hampshire.  This  school,  which  recently  cele- 
brated its  one  hundredth  anniversary,  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  thoroughness  and  strong  religious  character.  In  academic  edu- 
cation he  stopped  at  the  boundary  line  between  the  academy  and 
the  college.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  men  who  make  their  mark 
with  only  a  limited  course  in  the  schools,  self-made.  His  early 
preference  and  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  more  than  any  ex- 
ternal influence,  gave  direction  and  tensity  to  his  reading  and  study 
bearing  in  that  direction.  He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  J.  B. 
Thayer  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  of 
Keene,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.  He 
continued  in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  about  twenty-two 
years.  Articles  which  he  wrote  and  sermons  of  the  early  period 
of  his  life  are  extant  and  they  reveal  a  remarkable  maturity  of 
mind. 

He  made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  collected  a  con- 
siderable library  of  solid  books,  as  an  example,  Neander's  Church 
History,  bearing  the  date  of  1843.  One  of  his  last  purchases,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  was  a  choice  pocket  edition  of  the 
Apocrypha.  After  two  years  at  Lebanon  he  supplied  the  church 
at  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  1846,  and  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
1846  to  1847.  He  preached  at  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  1849  to  1852, 
and  at  Petersham,  1852  to  1855,  and  in  Bridgewater,  1856  to  1864. 
In  1865  Mr.  Putnam  gave  up  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  to 
engage  in  business.  He  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  New 
England  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Worcester,  and  except  for  five  years  in  Lancaster,  this  city  was 
his  residence  until  his  death.  For  two  years,  1879-81,  he  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Worcester  Spy.  He  did  not  entirely  give 
up  preaching.  In  1868  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Rev.  G.  M.  Bar- 
tol,  who  was  absent  in  Europe.     But  he  was  principally  engaged 
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in  writing  and  in  business  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  for  many  years  Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  Worcester, 
Nashua  and  Rochester  Railroad,  being  appointed  in  1877.  Thus 
his  lifework  was  done  partly  in  the  ministry,  partly  in  business, 
and  in  part  as  a  writer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  publications:  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bolton, 
Massachusetts,  1851;  Family  History  in  the  line  of  Joseph  Con- 
vers,  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  1897 ;  The  Petersham  Lyceum,  1902 ; 
Emphatic  Scripture,  the  Essence  of  Revelation,  1904. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  a  life  member  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. His  certificate  was  dated  December  30,  1856,  and 
signed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Lothrop  and  Miles.  He  belonged  to  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  his  father  having  been  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Convers,  a  Minute 
Man  actually  at  Concord  Bridge  on  the  eventful  morning  of  long 
ago.  He  used  to  say  playfully  that  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
Joseph  Convers  and  to  have  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world. ' '  The  fact  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  and 
that  his  father  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  when  he  was 
hardly  out  of  his  teens,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  bear  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  among  the  few  surviving  real  sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion for  several  months  before  his  decease. 

In  politics  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  party 
from  its  organization  and  never  changed.  In  church  affiliation 
he  was  a  Unitarian.  He  was  born  near  the  time  when  the  so-called 
Unitarian  controversy  in  New  England  began  and  he  lived  to  see 
the  division,  then  made,  at  least  partially  healed  in  an  approach 
toward  union  and  fellowship. 

For  recreation  he  was  fond  of  driving  and  rifle  shooting.  He 
was  quite  an  expert  marksman. 

His  personal  family  record  is  as  follows:  He  was  married, 
May  9,  1860,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Hannah 
Bigelow  Parkhurst  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  Estabrook  Parkhurst  and  of 
Daniel  and  Annie  Johnson  Bigelow,  a  descendant  of  John  Bigelow, 
who  came  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1636.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Putnam  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  now  living. 
Rev.  John  Parkhurst  Putnam,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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WILLIAM  EDWARD  PUTNAM  was  bom  at  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  November  19,  1837.  He  died  at  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  December  17,  1914.  On  his  father's 
side  he  traced  his  descent  from  John  Putnam  of  Buckingham,  who 
came  to  Danvers,  which  was  then  called  Salem  Village,  about  1640. 
His  grandfather  was  Simeon  Putnam,  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  much  respected,  and  the  same  was  true  of  his  father,  Edward 
B.  Putnam.  Four  years  before  John  Putnam  settled  at  Danvers, 
Richard  Francis,  the  ancestor  of  Mr,  Putnam's  mother,  settled  in 
Cambridge.  From  him  descended  Margaret  Francis  who,  born  in 
1816  and  dying  in  1860,  had  a  short  life,  but  long  enough  to  care 
through  his  boyhood  for  the  son  of  whom  she  would  have  been 
so  proud. 

His  early  life  was  one  more  common  then  in  New  England  than 
it  is  now,  the  healthy  life  of  the  farm.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  of  the  mental  and  moral  strength  which  has  been 
shown  by  our  leaders  in  business  and  finance  was  rooted  in  the 
physical  strength  which  is  the  inheritance  of  a  country  boy.  Mr. 
Putnam  added  in  his  description  of  his  early  life  that  in  the  even- 
ing he  kept  a  set  of  books.  In  this  occupation  he  probably  gath- 
ered experience  and  formed  a  taste  which  led  to  his  successful 
financial  career. 

To  the  discipline  of  life  young  Putnam  added  the  refinement 
which  came  from  his  inborn  love  of  good  books.  He  was  a  con- 
stant and  eager  reader  of  the  best  literature  which  he  could  find. 
Biography  and  history  especially  attracted  him,  and  in  lighter  vein 
he  was  fond  of  the  fiction  which  in  those  days  was  more  profitable 
reading  than  it  is  likely  to  be  now.  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Scott 
especially  attracted  him,  while  in  Plutarch's  "Lives"  he  found 
truth  as  inspiring  and  more  closely  related  to  real  life  than  in  even 
those  standard  novels. 

His  Patron  Saint  was  his  uncle,  Aaron  Putnam,  who  took  him 
early  into  his  shoe  factory  and  made  him  a  foreman  at  so  early 
an  age  as  eighteen.  His  ability  at  that  post  proved  to  be  so  strik- 
ing that  when,  two  years  later,  his  uncle  died,  it  was  found  that 
the  factory  had  been  bequeathed  to  him.  His  dream  had  become 
a  reality  and  he  turned  it  to  good  account.     For  five  years  he  car- 
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ried  on  the  business  alone,  but  in  1863,  finding  it  rapidly  growing, 
he  took  a  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Jenkins,  and  made  the  firm  of 
William  E.  Putnam  and  Co.  This  firm  continued  till  1884,  when 
Mr.  Putnam  retired  not  only  from  it  but  from  all  business. 

After  a  long  period  he  came  back  to  active  life  and  to  a  very 
honorable  and  responsible  position.  In  March,  1897,  he  became 
the  President  of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  and 
so  continued,  taking  a  high  place  among  the  prominent  financiers 
of  a  wealthy  city  till  failing  health  forced  him  into  a  permanently 
quiet  life.  He  continued,  however,  in  spite  of  his  enforced  retire- 
ment from  his  active  career,  to  be  interested  in  ideas  and  ideals. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  the  Unitarian 
Club,  the  Exchange  Club,  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  His  sympathies  were  wider  than 
his  activities  could  be,  and  many  a  good  cause  received  his  direct  aid 
and  quiet  influence. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  but  such  a  party  man  as  was 
in  his  day  often  to  be  found,  standing  by  principles  rather  than 
by  candidates.  In  1884  he  voted  against  James  6.  Blaine  and  for 
Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  religious  faith  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  Unitarian,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Brookline  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  old 
First  Parish  Church,  sympathizing  with  its  purpose  and  generously 
aiding  in  its  activities. 

His  home  life  was  lovely  and  was  very  dear  to  him.  He  mar- 
ried Florence  J.,  the  daughter  of  Abel  and  Jemima  Nichols,  and  a 
descendant  of  William  Nichols,  who  had  come  in  the  early  colonial 
days  to  Brooksby  (now  Peabody),  Massachusetts.  Of  the  four 
children  bom  to  them  there  are  now  living :  Florence  N.,  William 
E.,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Corwin  McDowell. 

Mr.  P^itnam  died  after  a  long  period  of  ill  health,  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  long  and  often  intense  labor  of  an  honorable 
life.  He  had  been  no  mere  guest  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived 
but  an  active  helper  in  an  active  civilization.  The  rewards  which 
it  gave  him  were  deserved  and  they  were  modestly  and  quietly  en- 
joyed. "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold, ' '  said  the  ancient  Proverb, 
but  when  good  name  and  good  fortune  come  together  the  world  is 
glad  with  their  possessor. 


HENRY  PARKER  QUINCY 

A  LIFE-LONG  resident  of  Boston,  Henry  Parker  Quincy, 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1838.  He  died  at  his  Beacon 
Street  home  March  11,  1899.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
and  Lucilla  Pinckaey  (Parker)  Quincy. 

The  ancestor  who  stands  first  in  the  annals  of  the  family  was 
Edmund  Quincy,  of  Wigsthorpe,  Northampton,  England,  who 
lived  from  1559  to  1628.  A  son  of  this  Quincy  settled  in  New 
England  in  1633. 

Dr.  Henry  Parker  Quincy  prepared  for  college  in  private  schools 
in  Dedham  and  Boston  and  entered  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1862. 

For  four  years  after  graduation.  Dr.  Quincy  pursued  his  studies 
abroad.  Upon  his  return,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1867,  from  his  Alma  Mater,  in  which  institution  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  Histology  in  1873, 

Besides  the  engagements  incident  to  his  profession,  he  found 
time  to  interest  himself  in  a  number  of  societies  of  historical  and 
scientific  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  the  Dedham  His- 
torical Society,  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society  and  numerous  social  organizations. 

In  1877  Dr.  Quincy  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Elinor 
Quincy. 

To  the  influence  of  his  mother  Dr.  Quincy  ascribed  those  in- 
fluences upon  his  moral  and  intellectual  life  which  most  contributed 
to  his  success. 

Dr.  Quincy  was  a  leader  in  the  medical  profession.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited  citizens  of  Boston  and  unobtrusively 
interested  in  many  charitable  undertakings  public  and  private. 
He  was  known  as  a  clear  thinker,  a  terse  writer,  an  impressive 
speaker,  an  admirable  teacher,  a  loyal  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  good  citizen  and  a  trustworthy  friend. 
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THEODORE  GEORGE  RAMSDELL 

THE  earliest  New  England  colonist  to  bear  the  name  of 
Ramsdell  was  Abijah  Ramsdell,  who  was  bom  in  England 
in  1695  and  settled  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Through  his 
son  (a  second  Abijah),  the  line  of  descent  may  be  traced  to  Cap- 
tain William  Ramsdell,  who  was  bom  in  Lynn,  April  10,  1766,  and 
died  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  in  1842. 

Captain  Ramsdell  sailed  the  seas  for  nearly  a  half  century, 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  varied  experience,  and  intelligent  observa- 
tion, his  education  was  gleaned  from  many  sources  and  many  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  world.  For  years  he  commanded  an  East  India 
merchantman  sailing  out  of  Salem.  His  latest  years  were  passed 
on  his  farm  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

Captain  Ramsdell 's  son,  John  Ramsdell,  was  bom  at  Salem,  De- 
cember 30,  1809,  and  was  educated  in  the  Milford  schools  and  at 
a  private  school  in  Nashua.  For  two  years  he  went  to  sea  before 
the  mast  and  for  three  years  following  he  served  as  third  mate 
and  supercargo  on  merchantmen  sailing  to  South  Africa,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sumatra,  and  Holland.  He  next  engaged  in  farming 
and  tanning  at  Milford  and  was  also  the  station  agent  at  Amherst 
and  Milford  for  a  period  of  four  years.  His  next  experience  was 
his  removal  to  Tama,  Iowa,  where  he  became  a  pioneer  settler, 
acting  as  supervisor  of  Tama  County,  Mayor  of  Tama  City,  and 
County  School  Superintendent,  but  in  his  closing  years  reverting 
to  farm  life  once  more.  He  was  a  well-known  abolitionist  and 
wrote  and  worked  zealously  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  Although  a 
Congregationalist,  he  resigned  his  membership  in  that  denomina- 
tion by  reason  of  its  faint-hearted  attitude  toward  the  sin  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  was  married  to  Taska  Theresa  Moore — bom  in 
Milford,  January  7,  1810 — the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Humphrey 
Moore,  a  Harvard  graduate  famous  in  his  day  for  his  theological 
treatises  and  anti-slavery  sentiments.  The  son  of  John  and  Taska, 
Theodore  George  Ramsdell,  was  bom  February  8,  1833,  and  died 
March  1,  1903. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Milford  public  schools  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  two  years  subsequently  he  entered  the  cotton 
mill  in  Mason  Village    (now  known  as  Greenville),  New  Hamp- 
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shire.  He  was  employed  in  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  old  mill  at  Milford,  and  at  sixteen  was  appointed  overseer  of 
the  spinning  room  in  the  Souhegan  Mill.  He  occupied  this  post 
for  three  years  and  then  attended  a  year  at  Appleton  Academy 
with  his  cousin,  George  A.  Ramsdell,  who  later  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire.  Returning  to  the  cotton  mills,  Mr. 
Ramsdell  was  variously  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Nashua, 
Holyoke,  Manchester,  and  Indian  Orchard,  most  frequently  in  the 
capacity  of  Overseer,  until  the  autumn  of  1864.  He  was  then  of- 
fered the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Monument  Mills  at 
Housatonic  and  accepted. 

In  1873  Mr.  Ramsdell  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Brainard 
Spencer  of  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Five  children  were 
born  to  them:  George  Spencer,  deceased;  Edith  Moore  (Mrs. 
Charles  Giddings),  Theodore  Ellis,  Thomas  Spencer,  and  Mary 
Louise. 

In  1886  Mr.  Ramsdell  received  the  appointment  of  Agent  and 
General  ]\Ianager  of  the  Monument  Mills  and  soon  after  became  a 
Director  of  the  company,  a  Vice-President,  and  an  influential 
stockholder.  It  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  Housatonic  cot- 
ton industry  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  Mr.  Ramsdell 's 
foresight  and  grasp  of  details.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  village  of  Housatonic  and  as  has  been  elsewhere  written 
of  him,  "In  the  life  of  the  village  he  was  a  quiet  but  controlli^^g 
force  which  was  known  and  recognized  in  every  agency  which 
sought  improvement." 

He  regularly  attended  the  Congregational  Church  in  Housa- 
tonic, although  not  a  member  of  that  organization,  and  not  only 
gave  generously  to  its  support  but  endowed  it  liberally.  Other 
public  bequests  included  gifts  to  the  House  of  Mercy  in  Pittsfield 
and  abundant  means  to  establish  and  build  a  free  library  for 
Housatonic.  In  politics  Mr.  Ramsdell  was  a  pronounced  Repub- 
lican. 

Surrounded  by  a  devoted  family,  honored  with  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  blessed  with  the  comforts 
of  life,  his  closing  years  were  as  happy  and  peaceful  as  his  former 
career  had  been  eventful  and  successful.  His  life  was  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  peaceful  industry  and  enterprise  and  thereby  he  ad- 
vanced the  best  interests  of  society.  He  was  a  true  benefactor  of 
humanity. 
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EDWARD  DAVID  RICE 

EDWARD  DAVID  RICE,  son  of  Edward  Everett  and  Pris- 
eilla  Derby  (Goodridge)  Rice,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, November  19,  1844.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  eighth  generation  of  Edmund  Rice,  who  was  bom  in  Berk- 
hamstead,  Hartfordshire,  England,  in  1594,  emigrated  to  America 
in  1638  and  settled  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  and  a  Selectman  in  1639,  His  de- 
scendants have  always  been  men  of  mark  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts. In  1813  the  firm  of  David  Rice, — dealer  in  paints, — ^was  es- 
tablished on  Hamilton  Street,  Boston,  succeeded  by  (1816-1824) 
Rice  and  Henshaw,  dealers  in  paints,  at  28  India  Street,  their  suc- 
cessor being  (1828-1830)  David  Rice,  merchant,  Broadway,  South 
Boston. 

David  Rice,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  David  Rice,  was  born 
in  Boston,  March  8,  1779,  and  died  there  December  13,  1830.  His 
son,  Edward  Everett  Rice,  was  bom  on  Hamilton  Street,  Fort 
Hill,  Boston,  July  10,  1814,  After  receiving  a  good  common  school 
education  he  first  entered  the  office  of  Hall  J.  Howe  and  Co.,  dry 
goods  commission  merchants.  He  then  became  junior  partner  in 
the  ship  chandlery  firm  of  Tenney  and  Rice.  He  later  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  McFarland  and  Rice,  importers  and  dealers 
of  indigo  and  dyestuffs.  Still  later  he  established  the  firm  of  Ed- 
ward E.  Rice  and  Co.  In  this  firm  his  son,  Edward  David  Rice, 
after  graduating  at  the  celebrated  Chauncy  Hall  School,  became 
a  partner  in  1865.  The  firm  suffered  severely  in  the  great  fire  of 
1872,  losing  its  entire  stock,  but  immediately  resumed  business,  first 
on  Central  Wharf,  then  on  State  Street,  then  at  297  Franklin  Street, 
afterward  at  the  comer  of  Batterymarch  and  Franklin  Streets, 
finally  removing  to  Sumner  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue,  the  pres- 
ent location. 

The  firm,  under  the  able  management  of  father  and  son,  was 
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always  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  great  changes  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  elder  Rice  died  April  8,  1888.  Since  that  date  the  son 
has  carried  on  the  business  with  marked  success,  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  Boston  in  dyestuffs  and  chemicals. 

Mr.  E/ice  married  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  April  30,  1872, 
Miss  Eliza  Grafton  Brookhouse,  died  October  20,  1915,  who  was 
born  in  Salem,  September  2,  1851,  daughter  of  Robert  Brookhouse 
2nd  and  Anna  Osborne  (Sutton)  Brookhouse.  They  reside  on  the 
historic  estate  formerly  owned  by  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  who  was  the 
royal  governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  1760  to 
1769.  This  estate,  five  acres  in  extent,  is  located  near  beautiful 
Jamaica  Pond,  and  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Rice  is  a  member  of  the  Brookline  Country  Club,  the 
Algonquin  Club,  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  the  Exchange  Club,  and 
the  Veteran  Cadet  Association.  Like  his  father,  he  is  a  Unitarian 
in  religion  and  a  Republican  in  politics. 

He  has  three  children:  Lila  Brookhouse,  bom  December  23, 
1873,  married  October  4,  1904,  Charles  Miller  Barker,  who  is  a 
well-known  lumber  merchant  of  Boston;  Mabel  Sutton,  bom 
March  23,  1876,  resides  at  home ;  Edward  Everett,  born  November 
29,  1882.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of 
1907 ;  and  was  with  the  firm  of  R.  and  0.  Linderman,  Egyptian  cot- 
ton merchants,  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  Boston;  and  now  with 
Edward  E.  Rice  and  Co.  He  is  a  member  of  Battery  A,  Light 
Artillery,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia. 
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FRANCIS  BLAKE  RICE 

FRANCIS  BLAKE  RICE  came  of  substantial  and  distin- 
guished New  England  stock.  He  was  bom  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  April  12,  1834,  and  died  at  Boston,  May 
24,  1913.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Tilly  Rice  (1795-1817)  and 
Elizabeth  Chandler  (Blake)  Rice.  Mrs.  Rice  was  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Blake  (1774-1817),  and  Elizabeth  Chandler  Blake  of 
Worcester. 

The  maternal  grandfather,  Francis  Blake,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1789  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1794,  Mr.  Blake 
was  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  Worcester  County  Bar,  where 
he  had  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  genius  and  eloquence,  fully 
supported  by  his  printed  arguments  and  orations.  He  did  not, 
however,  confine  himself  to  the  semi-public  life  of  an  attorney,  but 
took  part  in  the  political  life  of  his  day  in  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1810.  His  son,  George  Smith  Blake 
(1802-1871),  was  prominent  in  the  navy,  and  established  the  Naval 
School  at  Newport. 

A  relative  of  this  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Blake  of  Boston 
and  Hingham  (1738-1818),  whom  the  family  names  as  the  immi- 
grant ancestor,  was  a  patriot  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  He 
took  part  in  the  famous  engagement  at  Crown  Point,  serving  as 
Lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  was  no  less  prominent  in  civil  life, 
and  held  the  responsible  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Worcester  County, 

George  Tilly  Rice,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
not  attracted  by  the  professions  of  these  ancestors,  but  by  the  career 
of  the  business  man,  in  which  he  attained  distinction.  He  was  a 
prominent  manufacturer  and  was  also  interested  in  railroads  and 
banks.  His  social  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  business 
acumen.  Integrity  and  generosity  in  his  relations  with  others  may 
be  reckoned  the  foundation  of  his  success. 

From  this  father,  and  from  the  strong  character  of  his  mother, 
the  son.  Francis  Blake  Rice,  inherited  the  sterling  traits  on  which 
to  build  his  career.  In  accord  with  an  honored  custom  of  his  family 
he  was  given  an  extended  education,  at  Round  Hill  School,  North- 
ampton, Llassachusetts,  at  the  Thayer  School,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  later  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1856.     His  popularity  and  prominence  in  college  circles  was  shown 
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by  his  election  to  the  office  of  Chief  IMarshal  of  his  class  for  class- 
day. 

As  time  went  on  he  was  able  to  add  the  educational  advantages 
of  foreign  travel  to  which  he  devoted  considerable  time  subsequent 
to  1868.  He  was  not  alone  in  these  travels,  for  Mrs.  Rice  accom- 
panied him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  both  his  two 
surviving  sons  were  bom  while  he  was  abroad,  one  in  Great  Britain, 
the  other  in  France. 

Very  naturally  the  family  traditions  suggested  the  law  as  his 
vocation.  He  began  study  for  it  at  Cambridge  and  continued  for 
a  term.  But  eventually  the  business  activities  of  his  father  got 
the  upper  hand  in  his  plans  and  aims,  and  he  became  his  father's 
business  associate  at  Worcester  in  1858,  and  continued  his  work 
there  for  many  years.  The  broad  New  England  business  man  of 
those  days  with  his  culture,  his  high  character,  and  Ms  public  spirit, 
was  a  marked  figure  in  American  life,  an  influential  factor  in  public 
policy,  a  steadying  force  in  the  Republic.  It  was  no  sacrifice,  no 
lowering  of  ideals,  to  exchange  the  law  for  such  a  vocation.  Its 
chances  of  success  were  large,  its  opportunities  for  public  and 
private  service  were  larger. 

Mr.  Rice's  business  career  was  not  without  interruption.  True 
to  the  patriotic  instincts  of  the  Blakes  he  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  Civil  War  which  tested  men's  ideals  and  mettle.  He  enlisted 
in  1862  and  was  soon  commissioned  Quartermaster  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  retaining  this  position 
till  1863,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

In  politics  Mr.  Rice  was  a  regular  Republican.  Here  he  was 
content  to  serve  his  party  in  the  quiet  and  effective  ways  of  busi- 
ness, rather  than  as  an  office  seeker. 

Mr.  Rice  found  his  place  in  that  branch  of  the  Congregational 
Church  called  Unitarian,  where  he  held  the  same  honorable  place 
he  occupied  in  his  business  life. 

Mr.  Rice  was  twice  married.  In  1861  he  wedded  Miss  Georg- 
ianna  Lincoln,  daughter  of  Captain  George  Lincoln  of  Worcester, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  Mexican  War.  This  union  was  a  short  one, 
for  Mrs.  Rice  died  in  1862.  In  1868  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Blake 
Austin,  daughter  of  Romeo  and  Sarah  Chandler  Blake  Austin  of 
Boston.  From  this  union  four  children  were  born;  George  T., 
Arthur  W.,  Gertrude  M.  survive. 
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CHARLES  COGGSWELL  ROLLINS 

CHARLES  COGGSWELL  ROLLINS  was  of  distinguished 
ancestry.  James  Rawlins  came  from  England  in  1632  to 
Ipswich,  New  Hampshire.  He  moved  to  Newbury  in  1634, 
where  he  and  others  started  the  settlement,  and  then  in  1644  located 
in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  given  a  grant  of  land. 
The  line  then  runs  through  Thomas  Rawlins ;  Samuel  Rawlins ;  and 
James  Rawlins,  town  surveyor  in  Newington;  Jeremiah,  one  of 
petitioners  in  1729  for  the  incorporation  of  Somersworth;  and 
Benjamin  Rawlins,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  town  of  Gil- 
mantown. 

Hon.  Ichabod  Rollins  of  Rollinsford,  a  town  which  was  named 
and  incorporated  in  his  honor,  was  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
convention  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Others  in  the  ancestral 
line  were  Lieutenant  Samuel  Rollins,  Revolutionary  soldier;  Col. 
John  Rollins,  Revolutionary  soldier;  John  Rollins,  Representative 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  from  Somersworth  in  1789; 
Nicholas  Rollins,  a  resident  of  Stratham,  Selectman  for  twenty-six 
years,  Representative  for  six  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  1795; 
George  Rollins,  soldier  in  War  of  1812;  Ichabod  Rollins  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  merchant  and  Trustee  of  the  Portsmouth 
Savings  Bank;  and  Augustus  Rollins,  one  time  Representative  of 
Rollinsford  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  an  enterprising 
and  successful  farmer  of  marked  integrity  and  superior  judgment. 

Charles  Coggswell  RolUns  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Alace 
(Shapleigh)  Rollins.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  ]\Iaine,  May  6, 
1832.  He  died  at  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  November  20, 
1914,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Moses  Rollins  was  a  merchant  in  Lebanon  and  the  son,  during 
his  boyhood,  was  an  assistant  in  his  father's  store.  He  obtained  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  in  his  native  town  and  in  the 
Parsonfield  Academy.  Early  in  life  he  developed  a  taste  for  me- 
chanics which  gave  direction  to  his  future  life,  and  while  still  in 
his  teens  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  Great  Falls  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire. 

Remaining  here  a  short  time  he  then  went  to  Boston  to  perfect 
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himself  as  a  machinist,  and  while  yet  under  twenty-one  years  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  machinist  in  Charlestown,  serving  his  time 
and  mastering  the  trade  in  all  its  details.  He  soon  found  an  ample 
field  for  his  industry  and  inventive  genius.  Completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  shortly  made  foreman  in  a  machine  shop  in 
Cambridge,  and  held  that  place  for  several  years.  While  in  this 
position  he  requested  his  employer  to  furnish  him  as  a  part  of  his 
salary  such  castings  as  he  required  to  make  his  first  steam  hoisting 
machine.  The  request  was  acceded  to,  and  within  a  year,  by  un- 
tiring industry  and  work  over  time,  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
invention.  It  needed  but  two  weeks  more  to  finish  it,  and  he  had 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it  for  the  sum  of  $1200.  With  this 
money  and  adding  to  it  his  savings  laid  by  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  began  business  for  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
hoists,  and  as  a  dealer  in  contractors'  supplies.  In  this  business 
he  continued  with  the  greatest  success  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
until  he  retired  from  all  activities  in  1912  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  He  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  youth  and 
was  a  staunch  Christian. 

Mr.  Rollins  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan 
Brackett  Chadboume,  June  27,  1855.  For  a  second  wife,  he  mar- 
ried M.  Edith  Gowen,  a  native  of  Berwick,  Maine,  December  28, 
1905.  One  daughter  and  one  son  (who  died  in  boyhood)  were  bom 
of  the  first  marriage. 

His  life  was  one  of  unceasing  industry  and  was  very  successful. 
His  high  character  and  honorable  dealing  won  for  him  the  respect 
of  his  feUow  citizens  and  the  confidence  of  his  business  associates 
and  patrons,  and  these  rewards'  of  faithful  doing  he  received  until 
the  end. 

This  confidence  was  gained  through  fixed  moral  principles, 
adopted  early  in  life  and  followed  throughout  his  long  business 
career.  His  creed  was :  ' '  Choose  the  occupation  for  which  you  are 
best  fitted  and  adhere  to  it ;  always  do  your  fellow  workman  a  good 
turn ;  keep  a  clean  mind ;  contract  no  bad  habits. ' '  By  these  pre- 
cepts he  governed  his  conduct  in  all  his  domestic,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  When  followed,  these  principles  bring  their 
own  rewards,  and  these  rewards  came  to  Mr.  Rollins  in  full  measure 
and  crowned  his  life  with  complete  success,  as  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, of  good  business  standing,  recognized  as  an  upright  citizen 
of  the  State. 
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GEORGE  HOWARD  MALCOLM  ROWE  was  one  of  the 
ablest  hospital  executives  in  this  country,  and  a  leading 
authority  on  hospital  construction,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement. He  was  also  an  expert  on  sanitation  and  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  public  hygiene.  He  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  1,  1841.  For  thirty  years — from  1879  to  1908— 
he  was  Superintendent  and  resident  physician  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.  During  this  period  he  made  an  unusual  contribution  to 
medical  progress  on  its  organized  and  social  side,  and  the  best 
efforts  of  his  career  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  splendid  efficiency 
of  the  institution  of  which  he  was  at  once  the  servant  and  the 
head. 

Dr..  Rowe  's  family  background  was  one  of  extraordinary  interest. 
His  father,  Jonathan  Philbrick  Rowe,  was  an  abolitionist,  a  digni- 
fied gentleman  of  studious  habits  and  musical  taste,  and  with  a  very 
high  sense  of  honor.  He  was  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  Civil 
War  ruined  his  business.  Jonathan  Rowe  by  his  devotion  to  the 
abolitionist  principles  sacrificed  his  own  prosperity  to  the  larger 
good  of  his  country.  The  same  unselfish  attachment  to  ideals 
dominated  the  character  of  his  son. 

Jonathan  Rowe  was  the  child  of  Noah  Rowe  (1789-1846)  and 
Olive  Perkins  Rowe.  The  first  paternal  ancestor  in  America, 
Richard  Rowe,  a  London  merchant,  came  to  Boston  in  1638  with 
a  grant  of  land  from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  The  Rowes  were 
alwaj^s  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  principle,  and  their  lives 
from  early  colonial  times  to  the  present  day  have  helped  to  form 
the  fiber  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  his  mother 's  side,  Dr.  Rowe  inherited  the  blood  of  the  Scotch 
exiles  who,  after  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  settled  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  also  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  men  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Bennington.  His  mother  was  Maria  Louisa  Morrison, 
the  daughter  of  John  Holmes  Morrison  and  Mary  Paul.  Mrs. 
Rowe  was  energetic  and  executive.  She  brought  to  her  studious 
husband's  soberer  temperament  an  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  zeal 
which  made  the  moral  atmosphere  of  their  home  exceptionally 
bracing.  Before  his  educational  opportunities,  before  private  study 
or  contact  with  eminent  men,  in  their  bearing  upon  his  own  char- 
acter. Dr.  Rowe  placed  the  influence  of  those  two  brave  souls, 
Jonathan  and  Maria  Morrison  Rowe;  acknowledging  that  to  them 
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he  owed  the  faith  and  the  powers  of  perseverance  which  held  him 
to  long  terms  of  exacting,  indefatigable  service. 

The  crisis  in  the  family  fortunes,  due  to  the  war,  came  at  a 
period  in  George  Rowe's  life  best  calculated  to  test  his  youthful 
mettle.  He  was  entering  Dartmouth  College  when,  suddenly,  the 
means  of  pursuing  his  plans  for  an  education  were  snatched  from 
him.  It  was  a  situation  of  which  he  had  not  been  seriously  fore- 
warned. His  path,  previous  to  this,  had  been  smooth,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  prospects  had  been  taken  for  granted.  During 
his  boyhood,  the  family  had  lived  in  Rollinsford,  New  Hampshire, 
and  George  attended  the  famous  old  aeademy  at  South  Berwick, 
Maine,  until  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Exeter  where  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege. From  an  early  age  he  had  intended  to  be  a  doctor — and  now 
that  the  way  had  become  steep  he  did  not  give  up  his  ideals.  He 
found  schools  to  teach  and  church  organs  to  play,  and  in  this  man- 
ner succeeded  in  putting  himself  through  Dartmouth.  He  was 
graduated  in  1864  and  three  years  later  the  college  also  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  IMaster  of  Arts.  Soon  after  leaving  Dart- 
mouth, he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  completing  the 
course  in  1868.  He  found  his  point  of  view  constantly  broadening. 
He  discovered  in  medicine  a  profession  which,  reaching  out  and 
linking  itself  with  vital  issues,  became  a  social  science  and  a  prac- 
tical means  for  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

Both  for  financial  reasons,  and  for  purposes  of  close  observation 
of  psycho-medical  experiments,  Dr.  Rowe  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  The 
school  had  been  founded  several  years  before  by  the  humanitarian 
zeal  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  presented  an  uncommon  op- 
portunity for  the  ambitious  young  student  who  unconsciously  be- 
gan the  training  for  that  institutional  service  which  was  to  be  his 
life  work.  Dr.  Rowe,  however,  did  not  stay  long  here.  He  was 
called  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Philadelphia, 
as  medical  interne ;  and  later,  at  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  he  studied  psychiatry  under  the  guidance  of  the 
distinguished  psychologist.  Dr.  John  S.  Butler.  These  posts  he  held 
successively  until  1870,  when  he  resigned  to  become  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Asylum. 

His  work  with  the  insane  in  Boston  covered  the  next  nine  years, 
and  tested  his  ability  in  every  capacity.  It  demanded  a  high  de- 
gree of  executive  skill,  broad  medical  knowledge,  special  under- 
standing of  mental  diseases,  and  a  liberal  policy  of  administration. 
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New  ideas  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  were  crowding  upon  one 
another,  requiring  men  of  patience  and  foresight  at  the  heads  of 
such  institutions.  In  1879,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Dr. 
Rowe  withdrew  from  the  Asylum  to  become  Superintendent  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  he  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  years  in  any  hospital  in  the  United  States. 

The  thirty  years  which  followed  represent  the  longest  term  that 
any  Superintendent  of  a  general  hospital  ever  has  held  in  this 
country.  They  also  form  a  record  so  substantial,  so  packed  with 
concrete  results,  that  Massachusetts  well  may  be  proud  of  her  son. 
A  friend,  writing  of  Dr.  Rowe,  says : — 

"His  scientific  interest  in  medical  advancement,  his  sagacious 
forecast  of  municipal  needs,  and  his  liberal  policy  in  administra- 
tion made  his  work  a  controlling  element  in  the  development  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  to  a  foremost  place  among  institutions  of  its 
size,  scope  and  equipment." 

As  an  administrator  Dr.  Rowe  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but 
his  integrity  was  unimpeachable  and  his  relations  with  his  subordi- 
nates were  equally  just  and  kindly.  He  took  infinite  pains  with 
every  detail  of  executive  work. 

Dr.  Rowe  was  also  intensely  interested  in  raising  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  efficiency  the  training  school  for  nurses.  He 
was  an  expert  on  hospital  planning  and  building,  as  well  as  on  in- 
stitutional management,  and  he  contributed  a  great  deal  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  literature  on  these  subjects.  His  longer  ex- 
perience in  hospital  construction  made  his  advice  much  sought  for, 
and  even  when  overburdened,  he  loyally  gave  time  to  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  hospital  buildings.  Recently  a  hospital  superintendent 
who  is  very  well  known  in  this  country  went  to  considerable  pains 
to  procure  an  article  on  hospital  equipment  and  administration, 
written  by  Dr.  Rowe  in  1902,  in  order  that  he  might  place  a  copy 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  his  trustees. 

Numerous  medical  bodies  claimed  Dr.  Rowe's  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in 
which  he  served  as  councilor  from  1895  to  1909,  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  and  of 
the  Boston  chapter  of  the  same  association,  besides  belonging  to  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.  He  was  President  of 
the  Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents  of  America  and 
Canada,  and  of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

In  1907-1908  Dr,  Rowe  was  President  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni 
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THE  Sanborn  family  of  America  trace  their  ancestry  from 
Nicliolas  Sanbourne  of  Wiltshire,  England,  who  was  bom 
about  1320  and  represented  Bath  City  at  the  Parliament 
held  at  Westminster,  November  3,  1391. 

Lieutenant  John  Sanbome,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  James 
Solomon  Sanborn,  was  bom  in  England  in  1620.  Some  twenty 
years  later  he  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire.  Thence  the  line  runs  as  follows:  John  Sanbome, 
son  of  Lieutenant  John  Sanbome,  bom  in  Hampton,  1649;  Enoch 
Sanborn,  son  of  John  Sanborne  (2),  bora  in  Hampton,  1686; 
Moses  Sanborn,  born  in  Hampton  Falls  about  1717 ;  Henry  Sanborn, 
son  of  Moses  Sanborn  (4),  born  in  Kensington,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1746;  Moses  Sanborn,  son  of  Henry  Sanborn  (5)  was  bom  in 
Epping,  New  Hampshire,  April  25,  1777;  moved  to  Wales,  Maine. 
Henry  Sanborn,  son  of  Moses  Sanborn  (6)  was  bom  in  Epping, 
New  Hampshire,  February  18,  1808.  He  went  to  Maine  with  his 
family  and  followed  farming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  only  child, 
James  Solomon  Sanborn,  was  bom  in  Wales,  Maine,  March  29, 
1835.  His  mother  was  Ann  Grossman  Daly.  He  died  in  Somer- 
ville.  May  10,  1903.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouth, Maine,  and  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  His  education 
was  secured  in  the  district  schools  of  the  time.  Trained  in  the  rocky 
fields  of  Maine,  without  much  of  the  technical  training  of  the 
schools,  he  was  big  in  body  and  big  in  mind,  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  big  also  in  sympathy  and  affection. 

His  business  career  was  begun  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  the 
seed  house  of  A.  H.  Dunlap  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  Here 
his  aggressive  qualities  found  free  play  and  for  a  number  of  years 
he  not  only  succeeded  in  satisfying  his  employers  and  making 
money  for  himself,  but  he  graduated  from  that  fine  school  of  expe- 
rience which  has  furnished  a  highway  to  success  for  so  many  young 
American  commercial  travelers. 
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Mr.  Sanborn  was  not  the  man  to  remain  long  working  for  some- 
body else.  He  could  follow  when  necessary,  but  his  native  ability 
and  energy  made  him  a  leader  rather  than  a  follower.  His  first 
business  venture  on  his  own  account  was  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  where 
he  went  into  the  coffee  and  spice  business.  This  led  to  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  trade  and  resulted  in  his  connection  in  1868 
with  the  firm  of  Dwinell,  Hayward  and  Company  of  Boston,  large 
dealers  in  his  o^\ti  line,  coffee  and  spices.  Here  he  became  a  dom- 
inating force  in  the  coffee  trade. 

In  1878  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Caleb  Chase  and  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Chase  and  Sanborn,  dealers  in  tea  and  coffee.  It 
is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  remarkable  firm  sprang 
into  almost  immediate  success  and  speedily  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. They  gathered  coffee  and  tea  from  the  lands  in  which  they 
grew  and  distributed  it  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Sanborn  would  be  the  last  to  claim  exclusive  credit 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  firm.  The  truth  is  that  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Sanborn  and  his  partner  called  together  a  very  extraordinary 
group  of  younger  men  and  compacted  them  into  an  organization 
so  full  of  energy,  of  initiative,  and  withal  of  so  much  loyalty  that 
success  was  certain.  Mr.  Sanborn  was  not  only  a  giant  worker 
himself,  but  he  was  a  genius  in  finding  men  and  infusing  into  them 
his  own  spirit  of  enterprise.  Bold  to  audacity  in  the  matter  of 
advertising,  the  firm  furnished  the  coffee  to  all  the  restaurants  on 
the  ground  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Mr.  Sanborn  at 
the  request  of  his  partner  took  entire  charge  of  this  feature  of  their 
business.  It  was  resolved  that  the  name  of  Chase  and  Sanborn  as 
distributors  of  coffee  should  be  known  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
land.  But  it  was  not  enough  that  they  should  be  known.  They 
must  be  favorably  known.  Every  man  who  knew  them  should  be  a 
friend.  Therefore  from  the  outset  it  was  established  as  a  settled 
principle  that  there  was  to  be  no  trickery.  The  name  of  Chase  and 
Sanborn  was  to  stand  for  honest  goods  at  honest  prices. 

j\Ir.  Sanborn,  after  entering  business  in  Boston,  made  his  home 
in  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  except  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  1884  to  1889  when  he  lived  in  Boston. 
He  had  a  summer  home  in  Poland,  Maine.  An  enormous  worker, 
Mr.  Sanborn  also  had  his  pleasures,  one  of  which  was  farm  life 
with  special  reference  to  horse  breeding.     He  gave  particular  atten- 
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tion  to  the  breeding  of  French  coach  horses  and  his  stables  at  Elm- 
wood  were  justly  famous. 

In  1879,  he  became  part  owner  and  manager  of  the  Maine 
Farmer,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  wide  influence  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Bom  among  the  hills  of  Maine,  he  was  a  true  lover  of 
nature  and  was  never  happier  than  when  ' '  near  to  Nature 's  heart. ' ' 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  also  an  extensive  traveler,  particularly  among  the 
coffee  and  spice-producing  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 

James  S.  Sanborn  was  a  big,  brainy,  successful  business  man, 
typical  of  New  England's  best,  but  that  is  not  saying  enough,  for  he 
was  as  big  hearted  as  he  was  big  brained.  There  was  no  littleness 
or  meanness  in  his  nature.  He  wanted  to  succeed  and  he  did  suc- 
ceed, but  never  at  another  man's  expense.  He  worked  not  for  him- 
self nor  by  himself.  He  worked  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  for 
the  common  good,  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  observe 
the  prosperity  of  some  young  man  associated  with  him  in  business. 
Of  a  peculiarly  cheerful  and  hopeful  disposition,  he  managed  to 
infuse  his  cheerfulness  into  the  organization  of  men  which  he  had 
helped  to  bring  together. 

"Without  taking  part  in  active  politics,  Mr.  Sanborn  was  essen- 
tially a  patriot.  Without  religious  ostentation,  he  was  essentially 
a  Christian  and  was  long  connected  with  the  Winter  Hill  Congre- 
gational Church. 

He  was  married  November  6,  1856,  to  Harriet  Newell,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  and  Sarah  (Moody)  Small  of  Auburn,  Maine. 
She  died  in  1901.  To  them  were  bom  four  children:  Helen 
Josephine,  an  author,  living  in  Somerville  and  Boston;  Charles 
Edgar,  died  in  1905 ;  Oren,  Cheney ;  Georgie  Dunlap,  who  married 
Edward  Sands  Townsend  of  Boston.  Both  sons  were  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Chase  and  Sanborn. 

So  lived  James  Solomon  Sanborn  whose  life  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  a  friend:  "His  executive  gift  was  his  genius.  In- 
tegrity of  character  was  the  inspiration  of  his  gift  for  organizing 
and  for  executing.  He  never  betrayed  a  friend.  He  was  whole- 
some, genial,  strong  in  body  and  mind.  A  great  originating  mer- 
chant, he  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of  unique  values  in  memories 
and  in  friendships,  as  well  as  in  fame  and  service,  as  an  industrial 
founder. ' ' 
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MARTIN  SAUNDERS,  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
emigrated  from  Eagland  in  1635  and  settled  at  Mt.  Wol- 
laston,  now  a  part  of  Quincy.  Another  ancestor  of  our 
subject  was  Zechariah  Hicks,  who  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  freeman  May  27,  1663.  One 
of  his  descendants  was  John  Hicks,  who  was  killed  April  19,  1775, 
while  engaged  with  a  group  of  his  fellow-townsmen  in  picking  off  the 
redcoats  on  their  retreat  from  Lexington.  The  city  of  Cambridge  ia 
1870  erected  a  monument  to  their  memory  in  the  old  burying-ground 
in  Old  Cambridge. 

William  Saunders,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  moved  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  selectman  of  the  town  and  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  first  conmion  council  of  the  city.  His  second  son, 
Charles  H.  Saunders,  the  father  of  Charles  R.  Saunders,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council  of  Cambridge  for  two  years  and  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  for  a  like  period.  He  was  also  a  principal  assessor 
of  the  city  for  three  years,  mayor  for  two  years,  and  chairman  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  funds  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
married  Mary  B.  Ball,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Ball,  who  was  trial 
justice  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  for  many  years,  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  A  hardware  merchant,  Charles  H.  Saunders  was  noted 
for  his  strict  integrity,  practicality  and  untiring  industry.  His  later 
years  he  devoted  to  the  development  of  real  estate. 

Charles  Robertson  Saunders,  only  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Mary  B. 
Saunders,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  November  22,  1862.  He  died  in 
Cambridge,  April  16,  1912.  He  graduated  from  the  Washington 
Grammar  School  in  Cambridge,  and  from  the  Cambridge  High 
School;  also  from  Harvard  in  1884,  receiving  from  that  institution 
on  graduation  a  summa  cum  laude  upon  both  grounds  —  the  general 
average  of  his  college  work  and  the  highest  honors  in  history.  In 
1888  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

As  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  historical  works,  and  was  a  careful  reader 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  He  owed  much  to  his  mother's  strong  in- 
fluence on  his  intellectual  life,  she  having  had  a  classical  education 
and  having  taught  the  languages  in  a  seminary  in  Newton.  While  in 
Harvard  Mr.  Saunders  was  president  of  the  Harvard  Union,  then  the 
University  debating  society.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  in  1884,  as  president  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Blaine  and  Logan  Club.  In  1885-86  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Tribune. 

In  January,  1888,  Mr.  Saunders  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar, 
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and  entered  the  office  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Raiboad 
Company,  as  assistant  to  its  solicitor,  Richard  M.  Saltonstall.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until  1890,  when  he  removed  to  Waltham 
ar.d  entered  on  the  general  practice  of  the  law,  with  offices  in  that 
city  and  Boston.  In  February,  1893,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Boston,  where  he  resided  in  the  old  West  End.  His  office  was  at  92 
State  Street.  From  1896  to  1901,  inclusive,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  city  committee  of  Boston,  and  for  the  same  years  was 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican  Club 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Boston  from  the  Beacon  Hill-Back  Bay  district  for  the 
year  1897,  and  served  in  that  body  on  important  committees.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  from  the  same  district  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served  from  1898  to  1901,  inclu- 
sive. From  1901  to  1905  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  of  Boston,  and  its  chairman  while  a  Republican 
mayor  was  in  office. 

In  the  Legislature  Mr.  Saunders  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers. For  three  years  he  served  as  House  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  election  laws,  and  on  the  important  committee  on  rules. 
In  the  session  of  1899  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Legislature 
in  defeating  the  plan  to  restore  the  street  railway  tracks  to  Tremont 
Street  in  Boston.  In  1900  he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage, 
against  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  of  a  more  liberal  Sunday 
law.  At  the  same  session  he  fought  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  Company  to  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company.  In  1901  he  had  principal  charge  of  redis- 
tricting  the  state  into  new  Congressional  districts,  as  House  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  redistricting.  During  his  four  years  of  service 
as  representative,  he  also  drafted  and  successfully  carried  through 
much  legislation  in  the  interest  of  honest  elections. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard,  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association.  His  chief 
recreations  were  walking  and  driving  in  the  country,  traveling,  and 
the  theatre.  He  never  married,  and  did  not  connect  himself  with 
any  reUgious  organization. 

As  the  result  of  his  experience,  Mr.  Saunders  summed  up  his  rules 
of  life  in  these  words:  "  Question  everything  until  you  are  sure  of  its 
truth.  Remain  open  to  conviction,  ready  to  change  your  opinion 
upon  receiving  additional  information.  Preserve  independence  of 
judgment  and  action  above  everything  else." 
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ON  the  American  side  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  whose  deep, 
swift  waters  carve  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  John  Arthur  Savage  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  St.  Francis,  November  11,  1842.  Here  Daniel  Savage, 
his  grandfather,  a  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  owned  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  forest  and  farm  lands  which  he  divided  among 
three  sons.  John  Wesley  Savage,  his  father,  carried  on  a  thriving 
lumber  business — ^until  the  year  which  saw  the  family  exodus  into 
the  Provinces. 

The  Savages  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Thomas  Le  Sauvage  fought  at  Hastings  in  1066.  William  Savage 
was  one  of  the  twenty-two  Norman-English  knights  who,  in  1177, 
aided  in  the  subjugation  of  Ulster,  and  founded  the  north  of 
Ireland  branch  of  the  family,  famous  as  "the  Savages  of  the 
Ards."  The  immigrant  ancestors  in  America,  James  Savage  and 
his  vdfe,  Christiana  Hunter,  left  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  the 
Scotch-Irish  immigration  of  1718.  They  settled  for  a  time  near 
Boston,  and  in  1734  bought  a  home  in  Woolwich,  Maine,  and  lived 
and  died  there. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  selfsame  wave  of  New 
World  hope  which  brought  the  Savages  to  the  colonies,  and  from 
their  own  home  town  in  Ireland,  there  came  to  this  country  cer- 
tain Morrisons,  who  founded,  with  others,  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  John  Arthur 
Savage  married  Emma  Morrison,  a  descendant  of  this  very  family. 
And  it  well  might  be  that,  rooted  deep  in  the  soil  of  a  common 
tradition,  the  life-long  harmony  and  rare  intellectual  sympathy 
of  husband  and  wife  had  their  enduring  foundation. 

John  Wesley  Savage  was  a  short,  sinewy,  quick-tempered  man, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  eye  actually  flashed  fire.  He  had  a 
tremendous  fund  of  vitality,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  step 
was  firm,  his  body  unbent,  his  eye  blue  and  keen  as  in  youth. 
Energetic  to  the  point  of  restlessness,  he  constantly  craved  change 
— new  business  venture,  fresh  wildernesses  to  conquer ;  for  the  pio- 
neer impulse  dominated  his  life. 
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His  wife  was  Frances  Hafey,  whose  grandfather,  Robert  Hafey, 
married  Mary  O'Connell,  aunt  of  the  great  Daniel  O'Connell, 
whose  line  Cusaek  traces  back  to  Connaire,  second  high  king  of 
Ireland.  Frances  Hafey 's  parents  migrated  from  Munster  to  New 
Brunswick  where  she  grew  to  maturity  and  went  with  her  husband 
across  the  St.  Johns. 

This  slight,  pale,  Celtic  madonna  of  a  woman  was  to  east  upon 
the  nature  of  her  eldest  child  the  reflection  of  her  own  spiritual- 
ity, her  deep  religious  devotion,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  refine- 
ment of  the  God-companioned  soul.  In  a  pioneer  home,  whose 
heroisms  and  hardships  more  and  more  fell  to  her  portion,  she  still 
was  able  to  shed  around  him  the  sense  of  refuge,  of  tenderness, 
and  sympathizing  love.  It  was  her  influence,  above  every  other 
force  in  his  childhood,  which  turned  his  thoughts,  while  yet  a  boy, 
to  the  ministry. 

In  the  sphere  of  his  father's  control,  the  oldest  son  in  a  fast 
growing  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  found  life  a  harsh  disci- 
pline. He  was  given  charge  of  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and  the 
horses;  he  worked  long  hours  in  the  fields;  he  handled  tools,  and 
grew  skilful  with  them ;  he  helped  his  father  in  the  logging  camps ; 
he  cut  and  drew  the  winter's  firewood — he  came  and  went  and  did, 
for  the  most  part,  as  he  was  told.  But  in  that  wild,  beautiful 
region  of  western  Aroostook,  he  also  learned  from  the  Indians  to 
build  a  birch  canoe  and  to  paddle  like  one  of  the  tribe.  He  swam 
and  rode  horseback  and  snow-shoed.  "Wood  and  water  craft  were 
an  intuition  with  him;  he  absorbed  much  French  Canadian  lore; 
and  discovered  in  himself  a  gift  for  carving  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. 

His  first  lessons  from  books  he  had  from  his  aunt  Marion 
(Thompson)  Hafey,  a  Scotch  girl,  lately  come  to  the  neighborhood 
as  a  bride,  who  held  in  the  farmhouse  parlor  a  school  for  the 
Savage  cousins.  But,  as  he  grew  older,  his  father  bitterly  opposed 
his  ambition  to  become  "learned."  The  elder  Savage  had  never 
a  doubt  that  his  first  born  belonged  at  his  elbow  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  camps:  he  had  not  reckoned  with  John's  yearnings 
for  an  education.  Conscientious,  never  self-centred,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  home,  seizing  what  time  he  might  between  busy  sea- 
sons to  go  to  school,  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  came  the 
great  setback  to  his  hopes  which  remained  always  one  of  the  few 
grievous  memories  of  his  life. 
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This  was  the  removal  of  the  family  through  the  forests  of 
Ontario  into  ''the  new  country"  where  his  father  had  decreed 
they  should  begin  life  over  again.  John  found  himself  many  miles 
from  schools.  Educated  persons  seldom  passed  through  the  dis- 
trict, and  books  were  almost  as  scarce.  But  in  the  dead  of  winter 
he  managed  to  get  to  such  schools  as  were  within  reach ;  and  when 
he  had  exhausted  their  privileges  he  became  a  teacher.  He  then 
set  about  preparing  for  college.  At  last  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  break  away  from  home  and  let  the  younger 
boys  do  their  share.  He  sent  for  books  and  mastered  them  by  him- 
self— the  only  help  he  had  being  from  itinerant  preachers.  In 
1864  he  journeyed  forty  miles  on  foot  to  Victoria  College,  now  a 
part  of  Toronto  University. 

The  months  he  spent  there — so  hardly  won !  to  him  so  incred- 
ible a  fact  while  they  lasted ! — merely  prefaced  the  greatest  sacrifice 
of  his  life.  At  the  end  of  one  year  he  gave  up  the  course,  sending 
all  the  money  he  had  to  his  father,  because  he  believed  that  his 
mother  and  the  younger  children  needed  his  help. 

For  five  years — ever  since  he  had  become  a  country  school- 
master at  eighteen — he  had  been  holding,  from  time  to  time,  relig- 
ious services.  Going  now  as  a  lay  preacher  into  New  York  State, 
he  met  persons  of  education,  read  and  studied  a  great  deal  in 
private,  supplied  pulpits  wherever  he  could  get  the  opportunity, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  accomplished  two  things  of  im- 
portance— he  became  a  member  of  the  Troy  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference,  and  in  the  same  month  of  April  married  Emma  Mor- 
rison. 

There  followed  ten  years  of  active  parish  life ;  all  this  time,  in 
his  study,  Mr.  Savage  was  reading  and  thinking  intensely.  Science 
early  found  his  mind  fertile  ground;  and  it  was  his  enthusiasm 
for  geology  which  lay  behind  the  events  leading  to  his  change  of 
theological  views.  One  day,  on  one  of  his  long  walks,  near  Mid- 
dleburg,  New  York,  he  met  the  Episcopal  rector  of  the  same  town- 
ship, who  said, 

"I  wish  I  knew  as  much  about  the  rocks  as  you  seem  to  know. 
Brother  Savage." 

"And  I  wish,"  replied  Mr.  Savage,  "that  I  knew  as  much 
about  Hebrew  as  you  do,  Lindholm. " 

"Indeed,"  rejoined  the  other,  eagerly,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  teach 
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you  all  I  know  about  Hebrew,  if  you  will  agree  to  teach  me  all  you 
know  about  the  rocks." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  they  met  regularly  to  exchange  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Savage  soon  began  reading  his  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
light  of  the  Higher  Criticism  broke  in  upon  his  conservative  think- 
ing. There  came  doubts  with  which  he  struggled  while  still  preach- 
ing in  Methodist  pulpits.  At  last,  in  an  address  before  the  Troy 
Conference,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "in  a  friendly  and  fraternal 
spirit  and  manner  he  publicly  withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Evangelical  church  and  its  ministry." 

He  believed  that  he  had  become  a  Unitarian.  But  before  seek- 
ing a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  this  denomination,  he  determined  to 
spend  some  time  in  study.  In  1878  he  entered  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  from  which  he  graduated  in  1880,  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Nan- 
tucket, Massachusetts.  Six  months  in  Kansas  City  and  eight  years 
in  Belfast,  Maine,  followed.  But  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be 
settled  eventually  near  Boston.  In  1892  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Parish  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  fifteen 
years,  and  on  retiring  to  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  in  1907,  was  made 
Pastor  Emeritus. 

The  facts  of  his  intensely  useful  life  fall  far  short  of  conveying 
how  great  a  man  he  was.  Above  ambition  and  above  self -conscious- 
ness, he  went  about  doing  good,  bringing  heaven  near  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  life  was  at  unity  with  his  faith — herein  lay  the  secret  of 
his  spiritual  power.  Such  gentle  radiance,  such  tenderness  and 
delight  as  he  shed  upon  the  lives  of  others,  only  those  who  received 
can  know.  One  remembers  how  he  looked,  spoke,  smiled,  seemed, 
at  intervals  of  years:  the  memory  of  him,  sweet-voiced  and  silver- 
haired,  in  the  pulpit  where  last  he  stood:  and  once  more,  whiter 
now,  fair  and  rosy  as  a  child,  silently  dreaming  in  a  window 
flooded  with  sunshine  in  that  New  Jersey  home  where  his  days  were 
to  close  in  peace. 

A  small,  a  slight,  man  physically :  but  in  his  well  years,  active, 
erect,  with  a  ringing  step — and  a  laugh,  if  a  little  subdued,  not 
wanting  in  merriment  and  warmth.  With  a  tremendous  earnest- 
ness; a  quiet  control  over  the  passions  of  men  of  thrice  his  own 
physique ;  with  an  innate  dignity,  a  beautiful  courtesy. 
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One  vivid  picture  there  is  which  must  linger  with  many — of 
Mr.  Savage  on  horseback,  galloping  over  the  countryside  and 
through  the  town,  touching  his  hat  to  everybody  he  meets.  A 
winsome  spirit — one  whom  children  love,  and  young,  growing  folk, 
and  mature  men  and  women.  He  harmonized  all  the  elements  in 
the  community:  in  Medfield  bringing  together  the  pastors  of  the 
evangelical  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  work  with  him 
for  temperance,  for  the  schools,  for  the  elevation  of  all  public 
interests.  He  was  active  in  the  Medfield  Historical  Society,  a 
Mason,  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  a  life  member  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  a  Republican  in  political  faith. 

But,  above  all,  he  was  a  scholar — even  in  the  midst  of  things, 
living  a  life  apart;  though  not  for  selfish  pleasure.  Learning  was 
to  him  the  highest  delight:  it  was  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
universe  which  he  sought — and  to  this  end,  that  he  might  reveal 
the  truth,  impart  the  impulse  to  a  nobler  life,  to  everj^one  with 
whom  he  came  in  touch.  As  a  friend  has  said :  "No  work  seemed 
to  him  so  vital,  so  beautiful,  so  rewarding,  as  to  instil  through 
wise  and  patient  and  prolonged  research  and  teaching  the  intel- 
lectual elements  which  rationalize  and  upbuild  faith." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  lectured  in  Belfast  and  Medfield 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  deeply  impressing  his  hearers,  who 
were  of  all  religious  denominations,  by  his  blending  of  the  spiritual, 
the  poetic,  and  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  subject.  And  again, 
he  inquired  into  scientists'  views  on  the  luminiferous  ether,  believ- 
ing that  in  the  light  of  this  grand  discovery  men  at  length  should 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  material  world  and  the  Divine  Es- 
sence. 

He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  age  when  he  first  became  interested 
in  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Revelations  of  this  nature 
concerned  him  more  and  more ;  and  his  closing  years  were  devoted 
to  reading  and  meditation  upon  the  hope  of  personal  immortality 
in  which  he  passionately  desired  to  believe.  He  passed  out  of  the 
body  on  Sunday,  ]\Iay  18,  1913.  His  wife  and  three  daughters  live 
after  him. 

"So  real  was  this  man,"  says  his  friend,  "so  just,  so  true, 
straight,  wise,  great,  that  the  surface  of  his  life  was  never  broken 
or  impaired."  And  in  Emerson's  words:  "The  main  enterprise 
of  the  world,  for  splendor,  for  extent,  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man." 
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FROM  a  small  lad  doing  the  chores  on  a  farm  to  being  the  head 
of  a  great  manufacturing  concern,  is  quite  a  step.  But  in 
America  it  is  not  an  impossible  step,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  James  Robert  Savery.  Because  his  life  was  success- 
ful, we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  easy.  Ability, 
backed  by  indomitable  will  and  ceaseless  endeavor,  has  been  the 
price  of  success  for  him. 

He  was  bom  at  Washington,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
May  13,  1866,  of  an  honest  and  industrious  family.  His  father, 
Robert  Milliken  Savery,  was  court  crier  and  deputy  sheriff,  and 
a  man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  known  far 
and  wide  for  his  honesty  and  integrity.  His  mother,  Lucinda 
Mirion  Squire,  was  a  woman  of  rare  personality,  and  though  she 
died  when  James  was  only  eight  years  old,  she,  nevertheless, 
wielded  a  large  influence  over  him  in  the  most  impressionable  years. 
His  parental  grandparents  were  Harvey  Savery  and  Nancy  Mes- 
senger, while  his  grandparents  on  his  mother's  side  were  Solomon 
Squire  and  Betsey  Whitney.  These  were  all  people  of  character 
and  standing  in  the  community  in  which  they  lived. 

James  Robert  Savery  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town,  but  in  a  larger  sense  he  had  the  training  that 
comes  to  a  man  who  spends  his  youth  in  touch  with  men  of  af- 
fairs in  the  business  world.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  the 
rearing  place  of  so  many  of  our  leading  men  in  American  his- 
tory. He  never  regretted  it,  for  "Here,"  he  said,  "I  learned  the 
value  of  money."  Here,  too,  he  received  the  physical  development 
that  served  him  in  good  stead  in  the  busy  days  of  the  career  that  was 
before  him. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  circumstances  made  it  desirable  that  he 
seek  employment.  He  went  to  work  in  a  machine  shop  in  West- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  until 
he  had  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  trade.    While 
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lie  was  interested,  he  eonclnded  that  an  artisan's  '   i  : 

for  hfm  and  altered  into  mercantile  piirsuils.     ~  'i 

he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  and  for  :_.  ___.  __.:  i. 
years  he  has  been  employed  in  the  mannfaetnre  of  woolens.  His 
eariy  experience  in  the  machine  shop  and  his  later  err-  =. 

the  dry  goods  business  eontrlbnted  not  a  little  towarti- 
eess  he  has  achieTed  as  a  mannfaeturer.    Hr.  SaTery     - 
esteemed  in  his  home  town  of  Pittsfidd,  where 
spieuons  in  public  affairs.    "While  he  has  never  =     . 
nevertheless,  served  as  alderman  and  eonn:: 
years.     To  his  public  responsibilities  he  h  n.^ 

devotion  that  characterized  his  private  life  zh-  _  -  _ .   r .     .  - .^d 

wanting. 

Mr.  Savery  has  always  been  -  -     - 

Church,  is  a  Mason  and   -   "^hr 
Lodge  at  "WestSeld.  a  me^         ;         I      _  7 

Berkshire  Club.  Xorth  Adams,  and  is  a 

In  June.  1892.  31r.  Savery  married  l^L^-y.  „  -  :  -  ~- 

drew  and  Lydia  Freeman.     They  have  one  chile    I L:  v     is 

still  in  schooL 

"When  asked  to  suggest  some  word  to  young  people  looking  lo- 
ward  SQceess  in  Ufe,  he  said:  "Improve  every  uppurlunity  for 
an  education,  and  above  aU  tilings  lead  an  honest  and  iq»ii^it  Ufe." 
Thus  the  Tafaie  of  diaraeter  and  training  are  biou^t  farih.  by  one 
-who  has  soeeeeded  himself  and  ou^t  to  be  able  to  eofnnsel  irdl 
those  who  are  coming  after  him.  It  is  boA.  a  life  as  'Mr.  Savezy's 
that  furnishes  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  natian  and  devates  Ha 
ideals. 


JOSEPH  HENRY  SAWYER 

JOSEPH  HENRY  SAWYER  was  bom  May  29,  1842,  in 
Davenport,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  son  of  Henry  and 
Margaret  (Molter)  Sawyer.  His  father  was  a  contractor 
and  builder  and  owned  a  farm  which  was  the  home  and  boyhood 
manual  training  school  of  Joseph  Henry  Sawyer.  The  father  was 
a  man  of  ardent  religious  temperament,  who  hoped  and  prayed 
that  his  son  might  grow  up  to  be  a  minister  or  a  teacher. 

His  mother  was  of  German  parentage,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Philip  and  Catharine  (Holz)  Molter,  immigrants  to  America  from 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  She  was  a  woman  of  pronounced  mentality 
whose  moral  convictions  were  of  the  highest  order.  She  craved  the 
best  for  her  son  and  invested  him  with  a  spiritual  atmosphere  of  an 
inspiring  nature.  He  had  his  duties  about  the  farm  and  house 
fitted  to  his  age  and  strength — he  roamed  the  woods  and  had  the 
outdoor  life  which  every  normal  boy  craves.  But  while  this  inci- 
dental and  most  beneficial  industrial  education  of  the  farm  was 
going  on,  it  was  allowed  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  a  well-arranged, 
scholastic  training.  He  earlj^  learned  to  read  with  ease.  Frontier 
History  and  Indian  Wars  fascinated  him.  His  boyhood  home  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in  Northern  Delaware 
County  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Otsego  County,  was  a  region 
redolent  of  Indian  traditions.  The  irresistible  narrative  of  the 
Leatherstocking  tales  had  plenty  of  local  color. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  school  work  under  stimulus  of  mother 
and  teacher  his  studies  assumed  the  foremost  place.  He  found 
mathematics  pure  and  applied  of  engrossing  interest.  He  finished 
the  course  in  the  public  schools  of  his  town  with  credit  and  had  the 
help  of  two  academies  of  Delaware  County  in  completing  his  prep- 
aration for  college  in  1861.  He  was  admitted  to  Amherst  College 
from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1865.  Through  the  stormy  excitements  incident  to  the  repeated 
calls  for  volunteers  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  adhered  to  his 
college  work.  The  fervent  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  fully  com- 
plete his  college  course  had  much  to  do  with  holding  him  steadily 
to  the  career  on  which  he  had  set  out.  He  counts  his  home,  indeed, 
the  strongest  factor  as  a  determining  force  in  his  life  success. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  from  coUege  he  entered  upon  his 
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chosen  career  as  a  teacher.  His  first  essay  at  teaching  was  in  Mon- 
son  Academy.  He  taught  here  one  year  1865-6.  He  made  an 
engagement  with  Williston  Seminary  the  following  year.  Here  he 
found  his  lifework.  Into  this  well-known  secondary  school  of  high 
grade  he  has  built  his  life. 

After  thirty  years  of  teaching  underlaid  by  a  consistent  and 
continuous  exertion  of  character  building  power  and  influence,  he 
was  called  in  1896  to  assume  the  principalship  of  the  Seminary. 
He  is  now  completing  his  twentieth  year  as  Principal.  For  well 
nigh  half  a  century  he  has  stirred  the  ideals  of  young  people  at  the 
age  when  the  mental  and  spiritual  ferment  is  the  most  active. 
Surely  the  conscientious,  whole  souled  teacher  may  take  deep  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  the  greater  rewards  of  life  are  not  the 
golden  ones. 

The  busy  activities  of  a  boarding  school  have  left  him  scant  time 
for  literary  work.  This  has  been  confined  to  a  few  public  addresses 
and  a  volume  of  Alumni  records.  His  Alma  Mater  honored  him  in 
1902  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Humanities.  He  belonged  to 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity  while  in  college  and  his  class  stand- 
ing gave  him  election  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity.  Some  clubs 
and  professional  organizations  complete  the  fraternal  list. 

He  has  served  his  town  in  various  offices,  educational  and  sani- 
tary. In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican.  In  religious 
matters  he  is  a  Congregationalist,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
church. 

He  retains  his  boyish  love  of  roaming  the  fields  and  mountain 
climbing. 

He  married  June  29,  1870,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Di- 
rexey  Beekman.     One  child  was  born  to  them,  not  now  living. 

As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Sawyer,  who  for  fifty  years  has  been 
dealing  with  young  folks,  has  a  message  for  American  youth.  First 
and  most  urgently,  he  thinks  they  need  to  learn  lessons  of  obedience 
to  necessary  law.  Second,  they  need  to  learn  docility,  if  they  would 
attain  what  their  abilities  entitle  them  to  in  the  arts  and  in  life. 
Third,  American  children  lack  in  the  filial  love  which  is  a  safe- 
guard until  experience  can  get  in  its  work.  Lastly,  they  need 
patient  industry.  Many  seek  to  arrive  at  their  ends  by  short 
cuts,  and  by  superficial  means.  They  thus  remain  too  often  shallow 
and  immature  to  the  end.  His  own  life  represents  the  truth  and 
illustrates  the  sweep  of  the  principles  he  suggests. 


EDWIN   PLINY  SEAVER 

EDWIN  PLINY  SEAVER  has  filled  a  very  important  place 
in  the  community  where  he  has  lived  and  his  educational 
work  has  been  of  great  and  permanent  value.  He  has  used 
his  talents  and  opportunities  to  the  highest  advantage  and  placed 
his  influence  where  it  cannot  be  lost  or  lessened. 

He  was  born  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts,  February  24, 
1838.  His  father  was  Samuel  Seaver  (1812-1891).  His  mother 
was  Julia  Conant  (1815-1867).  His  grandfathers  were  Samuel 
Seaver  (1761-1838)  and  Isaac  Conant.  His  grandmothers  were 
Olive  Senter  of  Centre  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  who  married 
Samuel  Seaver;  and  Milly  Wetherbee,  who  married  Isaac  Conant 
of  Stowe,  Massachusetts.  The  father  was  a  carpenter,  millwright, 
and  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  religious  principle,  benevolent  and 
generous,  a  peacemaker,  and  a  strong  friend.  Rovert  Seaver,  an 
ancestor,  came  from  England  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John  and  set- 
tled in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  made  freeman  in 
1637.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Ballard  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1633. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  in  his  youth  in  the  carpenter's 
shop,  the  sawmill,  and  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  gristmill.  In  this 
way  he  learned  what  work  is,  to  like  it,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  it. 
He  thought  of  labor  in  a  rational  way,  which  well  served  him  in  later 
years.  The  influence  of  his  mother  was  strong  upon  his  moral  and 
intellectual  life.  He  had  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion which  every  country  boy  with  little  money  has  had.  He 
enjoyed  substantial  reading.  He  read  Rollin's  "Ancient  History," 
a  book  now  discarded  and  supplanted  but  full  of  information,  and 
this  gave  him  a  thirst  for  historical  knowledge  out  of  which  grew 
a  desire  for  a  college  education.  He  was  a  student  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  in  the  years  1855-57,  where  his 
desire  for  a  college  education  ripened  into  a  fixed  determination 
to  obtain  one,  if  possible.  After  teaching  country  school  in  East 
Stoughton  (now  Avon)  one  term,  he  became  the  teacher  of  English 
branches  at  the  Friends'  Academy  in  New  Bedford.  At  the  same 
time  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek  in  preparation  for  College,  being 
classmate   and   teacher,   in   alternate   hours,   to  the  boys  in  the 
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Academy.  Finally  he  entered  Harvard  College  and  graduated, 
with  high  rank,  in  1864,  He  then  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  in  1867  and  LL.B.  in  1868.  He 
hoped  to  be  a  lawyer  but,  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  he 
became  a  teacher. 

He  was  a  tutor  and  assistant  professor  in  Harvard  College  for 
nine  years;  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  in  Boston 
for  six  yeai-s;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Board  of 
Overseers  1879  to  1891  and  from  1894  to  1908.  He  served  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  on  a  Commission  upon 
Industrial  Education  and  prepared  the  Report  of  1892.  He  was 
the  first  public  school  superintendent  in  this  country  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  manual  training  schools  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction;  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of 
Boston  is  the  result  of  his  plans  and  efforts.  In  connection  with 
the  late  George  A.  Walton  he  wrote  school  books,  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Trigonometry,  first  published  in  1879.  The  Arithmetics 
have  been  revised  and  republished  from  time  to  time.  He  pre- 
pared a  "Mathematical  Handbook"  in  1907.  He  belongs  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  the  Colonial  Club  of  Cambridge,  the  Wamsutta  Club 
of  New  Bedford,  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  other 
educational  societies.  He  has  usually  voted  with  the  Eepublicans 
but  twice  voted  for  Cleveland.  In  religious  connection  he  is  a 
Unitarian.  He  has  had  various  ways  of  finding  recreation,  in 
walking,  working  in  a  garden,  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  in  fishing  and 
boating,  and  driving. 

He  married,  September  10,  1872,  Margaret,  daughter  of  "Wil- 
liam and  Margaret  Louisa  (Wiley)  Cushing,  granddaughter  of  Ed- 
mund and  Mary  (Steams)  Cushing  and  Thomas  and  Margaret 
(Wright)  Wiley,  and  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Cushing,  who  came 
from  England  to  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1638. 

They  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  are  now  living :  Robert 
Seaver,  Printer;  Oscar  S.,  Harvard  A.B.,  a  lawyer  in  Chicago; 
Margaret  C,  Kindergarten  teacher  in  Boston;  Henry  C,  Agricul- 
turist in  Arizona;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Jr.,  physician  in  New  Bed- 
ford; Samuel  Seaver,  M.I.T.,  Machinery  salesman  and  installer. 


JOHN    MARK  SEELEY 

JOHN  MARK  SEELEY  was  born  in  Great  Barrington,  April 
17,  1814,  and  died  November  16,  1888.  His  father,  John 
Seeley,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  settled  in  Great 
Barrington  and  engaged  in  business  there.  Incidentally  he  kept 
the  once  noted  Seeley  Tavern. 

The  boy  enjoyed  a  better  education  than  did  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, for  after  leaving  the  common  schools  he  was  a  pupil 
at  Lenox  Academy  for  a  season  and  is  said  to  have  completed  his 
education  in  a  Stockbridge  school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins.  In  his  early  twenties  young  Seeley  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  Van  Dusenville  cotton  mill  and  in  1847  was  engaged 
in  business  with  Judge  Munson  of  that  village.  He  was  next  in 
business  relations  with  the  Maple  Grove  Mills  at  South  Adams  and 
on  his  return  to  Housatonic  in  1856  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Monument  Mills,  founded  some  six  or  seven  years 
previously.  Under  his  management  a  cotton  warp  mill  was  added 
to  the  concern  and  in  1860  Mr.  Seeley  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  Waubeck  Mills  Company  whose  specialty  was  the  manu- 
facture of  bed  spreads.  This  concern  also  added  a  factory  for 
cotton  warps. 

Mr.  Seeley  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Ma- 
haiwe  Bank  of  Great  Barrington,  and  the  business  growth  of  Hous- 
atonic was  due  verj'^  largely  to  his  initiative.  He  served  on  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  Great  Barrington  for  four  years  and  in  1864 
and  again  in  1874  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  State 
Legislature.  He  was  also  a  State  Senator  from  the  Berkshire  dis- 
trict for  1882  and  1883,  and  postmaster  at  Housatonic  for  nearly  a 
generation.  His  political  sympathies  were  with  the  Republican 
party. 

Mr.  Seeley  was  married  September  20,  1837,  to  Sarah  Mont- 
gomery (bom  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  December  2,  1813;  died 
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October  13,  1890).  One  child  was  bom  to  them,  Laura,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Fuller  of  Housatonie. 

Mr.  Seeley  was  widely  known  and  admired  not  only  for  his 
genial  nature  but  also  for  his  liberality  in  all  good  works.  His 
religious  views  inclined  him  to  the  Congregational  Church  and 
for  a  long  series  of  years  he  was  chorister  of  the  church  at  Housa- 
tonie. 

To  quote  from  a  trustworthy  contemporary  source:  "He  was 
a  man  of  original  and  energetic  thought,  uniquely  fitted  for  the 
places  which  he  filled,  and  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things, 
with  a  happy  faculty  of  adapting  what  he  learned  to  the  immediate 
purpose  in  hand.  His  sympathies  were  quick,  and  little  or  noth- 
ing pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  community  or  country  was  for- 
eign to  them.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican citizen,  large  hearted,  generous,  fond  of  general  society,  and 
genial  in  disposition.  Mr.  Seeley  was  greatly  esteemed,  whether  by 
those  sustaining  business  relations  with  him  or  those  enjoying  do- 
mestic ties.  His  home  life,  indeed,  was  delightful.  He  frankly 
enjoyed  good  society  and  was  himself  an  excellent  type  of  what  has 
sometimes  been  styled  "a  gentleman  of  the  old  school." 

Mr.  Seeley 's  course  in  business  was  governed  by  the  rules  of 
strictest  integrity  and  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  his  word  and 
his  engagements,  even  those  of  a  comparatively  trivial  nature.  As 
a  financier  he  was  naturally  conservative  and  he  never  sought  suc- 
cess by  a  short  path. 


STEPHEN  PASCHALL  SHARPLES 

STEPHEN  PASCHALL  SHARPLES  was  bom  April  21, 
1842,  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of 
Philip  Price  Sharpies  (1810-1902),  and  of  Mary  A.  Pas- 
chall.  His  grandfathers  were  Nathan  H.  Sharpies  and  Thomas  J. 
Paschall.  His  grandmothers  were  Martha  Price  and  Ann  Gibson. 
His  father  was  a  brickmaker,  a  farmer,  and  a  railroad  Superinten- 
dent. He  was  a  man  of  honesty  and  good  judgment.  Professor 
Sharpies 's  ancestors  were  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch-Irish.  John 
Sharpies  came  from  England,  Thomas  Paschall  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  ancestors  came  to  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1682;  the  latest  came  to  this  country  in  1720.  The  great-great- 
grandfather, Stephen  Paschall,  was  a  chemist  and  one  of  the  first  to 
make  steel  in  Pennsylvania.     He  was  a  maker  of  fine  scales. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  in  his  youth  was  much  interested  in 
Chemistry  and  Botany.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in  the  summer  and 
spent  his  winters  in  a  machine  shop.  The  influence  of  his  mother 
on  his  intellectual  and  moral  life  was  strong.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culties in  procuring  an  education.  For  five  years  he  was  a  student 
■under  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs.  He  has  been  a  reader  of  various 
kinds  of  literature,  as  these  came  in  his  way.  He  was  in  private 
schools  in  West  Chester,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.S.  in  1914,  and  in  1866 
received  the  degree  B.S.  (Lawrence  Scientific  School)  Harvard 
University.  His  choice  of  a  profession  was  from  his  personal  pref- 
erence and  in  accordance  with  his  scientific  tastes.  He  has  felt  the 
influence  of  his  home  life,  his  private  study,  and  his  intercourse 
with  men  in  active  life. 

Mr.  Sharpies  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Boston  Dental 
College,  1875-93,  served  as  an  expert  on  the  Census  of  1880 
and  was  for  many  years  State  Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors 
in  Massachusetts.     He  served  as  milk  inspector  for  the  city  of 
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Cambridge.  He  published  "Chemical  Tables"  in  1866;  "History 
of  the  Kimball  Family  in  America,"  1897;  "Cambridge  Church 
Records"  in  1906.  He  has  written  many  articles  on  the  Adulter- 
ation of  Food  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  newspapers.  He 
has  been  an  expert  in  Chemical  Patents  before  the  Courts  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
England,  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society, 
the  New  England  Genealogical  Society,  the  Franklin  Institute,  the 
American  Electro  Chemical  Society,  the  Chemists'  Club  of  New 
York,  and  the  Harvard  Union.  For  many  years  he  has  been  of  the 
council  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican  and  in  religious  asso- 
ciations a  Friend.  He  has  been  fond  of  travel  and  has  visited 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  much  of  Canada. 

He  married  June  16,  1870,  Abbie  M.  Hall,  daughter  of  Orrin 
and  Sarah  N.  (Stickney)  Hall  and  granddaughter  of  Obededom 
and  Rebecca  (McClure)  Hall,  and  Jonathan  and  Alice  (Webster) 
Stickney,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Hall  who  came  to  Massachu- 
setts from  England.  He  has  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Mabel  H.,  died  February,  1915;  Philip  P.,  a  chemist, 
Harvard  A.B.  1895 ;  Sarah  H.,  wife  of  F.  L.  Olmsted,  A.B.  Rad- 
cliffe  1898 ;  William  H.,  a  farmer ;  Alice  W.,  Radcliffe  A.B.  1903, 
a  Librarian,  Radcliffe.  He  advises  the  young  to  "obey  their 
parents  and  teachers,  to  finish  all  tasks  which  they  undertake  and 
make  patient  application  to  their  work,  and  put  away  their  tools 
when  they  have  finished  the  use  of  them. ' ' 

Professor  Sharpies  has  used  his  skill  and  learning  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage  and  is  a  good  citizen.  Besides  his  study  for  profes- 
sional work  he  is  a  student  of  history,  greatly  interested  in  local 
history  and  antiquities,  a  skilful  decipherer  of  obscure  manuscripts, 
and  a  wise  recorder  of  names  and  events.  His  life  has  been  a 
liberal  one  and  with  much  generosity  in  the  bestowment  of  his 
time  and  his  knowledge  he  has  rendered  constant  service  in  all 
relations  of  life. 


JONATHAN  SMITH 

To  the  best  citizenship  of  Massachusetts  her  neighbor  State 
of  New  Hampshire  has  contributed  many  of  her  sons,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  most  creditable  ex- 
ample. Jonathan  Smith  of  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in 
Peterborough,  Hillsborough  County,  New  Hampshire,  October  21, 
1842.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Susan  (Stearns)  Smith,  and 
traces  his  ancestry  to  the  pioneer,  Robert  Smith,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Moneymore,  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1736,  settling  in 
Lunenburg,  Massachusetts.  This  pioneer  was  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent. William  Smith,  the  great-grandfather  of  Jonathan,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  declared  for  the  independence  of  New  Hampshire  from  the 
British  crown,  pledging  life  and  fortune  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies.  He  was  the  town  counsellor  and  treasurer,  and  a  deacon 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  town  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Brought  up  on  a  farm,  the  early  life  of  Jonathan  Smith  was 
spent  in  every  variety  of  agricultural  labor.  At  his  own  expense 
he  fitted  himself  for  his  college  course  at  the  New  Hampton  Insti- 
tution, and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1871.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  he  edited  the  Coos  Republican,  at  Lancaster,  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  then  studied  law  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1875.  He  was  city  solicitor  for  Man- 
chester for  three  years,  when  he  removed  to  Clinton,  IMassachusetts, 
in  1878,  where  he  was  made  town  solicitor  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  He  was  for  twenty-five  years,  special  justice  of 
the  Second  District  Eastern  Worcester  and  is  now  the  justice  of 
that  Court.  Elected  representative  to  the  General  Court,  he 
served  on  the  committee  on  probate  and  insolvency,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  parishes  and  religious  societies.     He  was 
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appointed  master  in  chancery  in  1886,  and  is  a  notary  public.  For 
seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  town  committee, 
and  for  three  years  its  chairman.  He  is  president  of  the  ' '  Twenty- 
Five  Associates,"  a  co-operative  savings  institution  of  Clinton. 

In  November,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Sixth  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  several  severe  battles 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  discharged  in  January,  1863,  but  the 
next  year  enlisted  in  Company  E,  First  New  Hampshire  Cavalry, 
was  appointed  sergeant,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  As 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  he  takes  much  interest  in  all  that  affects 
the  welfare  of  that  organization.  For  seventeen  years  he  presided 
over  the  Worcester  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  has  been  president  of  the  church  of  that  denom- 
ination in  Clinton.  He  is  the  author  of  ' '  The  History  of  Old  Trin- 
ity Lodge,"  published  in  1896;  "The  Home  of  the  Smith  Family," 
1900;  "The  Reunion  of  the  Family  of  William  Smith,"  1906;  "A 
New  Hampshire  Farm  and  Its  Owner,"  1909,  and  a  History  of 
Peterborough  in  the  American  Revolution  in  1913. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Clinton  Historical 
Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  is  also  President 
of  the  Weeks  Institute,  and  the  Clinton  Home  for  Aged  People, 
both  of  Clinton  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston. 

]\Ir.  Smith  married  December  13,  1876,  Tirzah  A.  R.,  daughter 
of  Levi  and  Hannah  (Drake)  Dow,  of  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  of  whom  Susan  Dow  Smith  survives. 
Mrs.  Smith  died  August  28,  1881.  He  was  again  married  in  Clin- 
ton, to  Elizabeth  C,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Ann  (Brown) 
Steams.  His  daughter,  Susan  Dow,  graduated  at  Smith  College 
in  1902,  and  is  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Clinton  High  School. 

From  his  own  experience  and  observation  Mr.  Smith  offers  these 
suggestions  to  young  Americans  as  to  the  principles,  methods,  and 
habits  which  he  believes  will  contribute  most  to  the  strengthening 
of  sound  ideals  in  our  American  life,  and  will  most  help  young 
people  to  attain  true  success:  "Persevering  industry^  moral  integ- 
rity, obedience  to  law.  Patriotic  loyalty  and  service  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  national  life,  and  to  every  cause  and  principle  which 
makes  for  personal  and  civic  righteousness." 


CHARLES  GODFREY  STEVENS 

CHARLES  GODFREY  STEVENS  was  born  at  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  September  16,  1821.  His  father,  Godfrey- 
Stevens,  was  bom  September  10,  1796,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 18,  1842,  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Hannah  Poole. 
His  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  Josiah  Stevens  (bom 
1752,  married  Matilda  Cook,  and  died  in  1827).  On  the  maternal 
side,  William  Welstead  Poole  (bom  in  1756,  married  Sarah  Farley, 
and  died  1836). 

Godfrey  Stevens  conducted  a  country  store  and  also  served 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  a  public-spirited  man,  with  a 
kindly  disposition;  possessed  of  a  sense  of  humor,  and  withal 
a  clear-sighted,  honest  tradesman.  Mr.  Stevens's  immigrant  an- 
cestor, John  Stevens,  or  Stephens,  came  to  America  from  Lypiatt 
Park,  Little  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  England,  and  settled  in 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  about  1648.  From  this  progenitor  the  stock 
from  generation  to  generation  has  produced  active  useful  men  and 
women  of  the  kind  that  make  the  very  life  and  support  of  the 
nation.  The  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
served  their  country  as  soldiers,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  also  at  Ben- 
nington. 

Charles  Godfrey  Stevens  in  his  youthful  days  was  much  inter- 
ested in  music,  and  always  a  great  reader.  History,  Biography, 
the  Bible,  and  Shakespeare  were  his  choice,  for  reading  matter. 
He  enjoyed  playing  on  the  flute  and  became  proficient  as  a  bass 
singer.  In  response  to  the  desire  of  his  parents  he  decided  to 
acquire  a  legal  education.  In  that  effort,  however,  he  was  some- 
what hindered,  by  demands  upon  his  time  in  helping  to  settle  his 
father's  estate. 

His  preparatory  course  was  taken  at  the  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy at  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  and  he  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1840.    After  serving  for  a 
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brief  time  as  a  private  tutor,  in  Virginia,  he  read  law  with  llpham 
and  Snow,  at  Claremont,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  in  Ms 
native  town.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Massachusetts,  locating  in 
Clinton,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1853  he  was 
called  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  in  1862  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
1862-63  he  was  appointed  draft  commissioner,  for  the  County  of 
"Worcester,  by  Governor  Andrew.  He  was  the  first  Judge  of  the 
Second  District  Court,  Ea.st  Worcester  County;  also  attorney  for 
the  Lancaster  Mills  and  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  Corporations. 
He  was  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Clinton  from  1846  to 
1896 ;  Secretary  of  the  Clinton  Savings  Bank,  1862  to  1896.  Mr. 
Stevens  held  other  positions  as  follows:  President  of  the  Clinton 
Hospital  Association ;  Warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd ; 
Town  Solicitor  of  Clinton;  and  Moderator  of  Town  Meetings  for 
about  forty  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Prescott  Club,  of  which  he  was  president. 
In  polities  he  was  a  Republican.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church. 

For  amusement  and  recreation  Mr.  Stevens  enjoyed  hunting 
and  fishing  during  the  proper  seasons,  a  rubber  of  whist  after  work 
hours,  and  reading  generally. 

September  29,  1846,  he  married  Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Eli  and 
Hepsibeth  (Floyd)  Russell,  granddaughter  of  Jeduthan  and  Su- 
sannah (Goodnough)  Russell,  and  Benjamin  and  Lydia  (Bond) 
Floyd. 

Judge  and  ]\Irs.  Stevens  had  three  children :  Edward  Godfrey, 
died  in  1901,  aged  fifty-four  years ;  Charles  Russell,  died  in  1868, 
aged  twelve  years;  Ellen  K.,  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  G.  Stevens  and  Son. 

Judge  Stevens  was  endowed  with  fine  mental  powers.  He  was 
a  man  of  peace,  and  preferred  to  settle  a  case  out  of  court.  He 
was  generous  to  a  fault  even  to  mortgaging  his  house  to  pay  off  a 
church  debt.  His  poor  clients  received  the  same  attention  as  those 
well  to  do,  and  he  is  referred  to  by  his  associates  with  love  and 
respect. 


MARK  THORNTON 

IT  is  said  that  the  picture  of  a  full  rigged  ship  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  a  farmer 's  home  in  New  Hampshire  made  three  genera- 
tions of  shipmasters. 

Mark  Thornton  had  the  lure  of  the  sea  in  his  veins.  He  was 
born  on  November  8,  1837,  in  Liverpool,  England.  His  father, 
Thomas  Thornton,  was  a  shipbuilder  and  the  son  inherited  his 
father's  aptitude. 

"His  heart  was  in  his  work  and  the  heart  giveth  grace  with 
every  art. ' '  Honesty,  thrift,  high  ideals  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  father  and  Mark  Thornton  was  early  taught  by  a  godly  mother 
to  exemplify  them. 

Thomas  Thornton  came  of  good  stock.  The  earliest  of  his  race 
to  come  to  this  country  was  John  Thornton.  He  came  from  England 
to  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  in  1639. 

Mr.  Thornton's  mother  was  Sarah  Thornton,  and  his  paternal 
and  maternal  grandparents  were  Ebenezer  Thornton  and  Ruth 
Smith  Thornton ;  John  Thornton  and  Anna  Read  Thornton. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  Mark  Thornton  came  with  his  brother 
to  this  country  and  landed  at  South  Eliot,  Maine.  He  never  forgot 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  fact  that  it  was  * '  a  square 
rigger"  that  brought  him  here. 

The  absorbing  purpose  and  ambition  of  the  boy  was  to  be  a  ship- 
master. His  school  life  and  every  other  interest  was  secondary  to 
his  one  great  passion.  As  soon  as  he  left  school  he  found  a  con- 
genial place  in  the  coasting  trade.  He  rose  quickly  and  soon  paced 
the  quarter  deck  of  his  own  vessel  as  master. 

In  the  Civil  War  his  vessel  was  taken  by  the  government  and 
commissioned  as  a  transport.  In  all  the  work  of  those  trying  years 
he  was  a  true  patriot  and  served  his  country  well.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  continued  to  follow  the  sea  with  signal  success.  Later 
he  became  chief  engineer  on  trans-Atlantic  steamships  and  on  coast- 
ing vessels.  His  last  association  in  this  capacity  was  with  the  Plant 
Line. 
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In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 
His  only  civil  offices  were  those  in  connection  with  the  town  in  which 
he  lived.  He  always  said  that  the  principal  public  service  he  had 
rendered  was  an  honest  effort  to  be  a  good  and  patriotic  citizen. 

His  social  life  found  congenial  experience  among  the  Free 
Masons. 

Mr.  Thornton's  life  was  extended  beyond  the  three  score  years 
which  we  name  as  the  limit  of  a  good  old  age.  He  died  in  his  76th 
year  in  Winthrop  where  he  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His 
funeral  was  held  in  Masonic  Temple,  East  Boston,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mt.  Taber  Lodge,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  more  than 
forty  years. 

Mr.  Thornton  married  June  15,  1907,  Jane  M.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Flora  Macmillan  and  granddaughter  of  John  and  Euphemia 
McNeill. 

Mr.  Thornton  cannot  be  more  truthfully  characterized  than  to 
say  that  he  was  what  he  wished  to  be,  the  ideal  sailor. 

He  had  the  great  heart  of  a  sailor  man.  He  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  all  who  were  in  misfortune.  There  was  a  bluff  fellowship 
about  him  as  bracing  as  the  breath  of  the  brine  over  which  he  sailed 
so  long.  He  delighted  to  spin  for  appreciative  ears,  his  yarns  of 
sea  and  land  and  his  cheerfulness  was  contagious.  He  had  led  an 
adventurous  and  eventful  life  and  thereby  had  broadened  his  out- 
look upon  life  as  well  as  enlarged  his  sympathy.  He  was  a  hater 
of  all  sham  and  a  lover  of  a  noble  heart  wherever  he  found  it,  whether 
on  the  quarterdeck  or  in  the  forecastle.  He  had  a  great  capacity 
for  friendship  and  fulfilled  the  ancient  proverb  that ' '  He  who  would 
have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly."  He  left  no  children  to 
repeat  his  praises,  but  there  are  many  watchers  by  the  sea  who 
shared  his  life  and  aspirations  and  who  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed. 


LORENZO  TRAFTON 

LORENZO  TRAFTON  was  bom  at  Shapleigh,  Maine,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1864,  and  died  at  bis  borne  in  Soutb  Boston,  Mass- 
aebusetts,  October  17,  1914.  He  was  tbe  son  of  J.  Frank 
Trafton,  a  builder  and  carpenter.  His  mother  was  Acbseh  (Low) 
Trafton. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  tbe  Trafton  family  tbat  it  can  trace  its 
lineage  back  directly  and  credibly  to  one  of  the  twelve  Dutch  heirs 
left  by  William  of  Orange.  The  fine  and  distinctive  traits  of 
Dutch  character  were  certainly  not  lacking  in  Lorenzo  Trafton, 
his  father,  or  his  grandfather.  His  mother 's  family  was  of  English 
origin.  The  great-grandfather  Low  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
who  responded  to  the  first  alarm  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Concord  and  Lexington. 

The  father  of  Lorenzo  Trafton  was  a  man  of  transcendent  pro- 
bity— as  taciturn  as  his  Dutch  ancestor,  but  when  he  spoke  he  could 
be  relied  upon  absolutely  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  word, 
whether  it  was  a  promise  to  do  a  trivial  favor  for  a  child  or  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money. 

Loren2;o  Trafton  was  a  boy  of  unusual  mental  and  physical 
activity.  He  had  keen  perceptions,  was  quick  to  grasp  an  idea,  and 
his  memory  was  retentive.  He  was  so  capable  with  his  hands  and 
his  help  was  so  acceptable  that  had  he  not  been  bright,  keen,  and 
ambitious  to  know  he  might  have  missed  a  training  on  the  intel- 
lectual side.  As  it  was  he  did  the  work  of  the  elementary  school 
and  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  his  native  town,  the  Lindsey 
High  School,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  had 
made  handsleds  which  he  was  able  to  market  at  a  good  price.  His 
father  and  grandfather  had  pursued  their  woodworker 's  craft  with 
an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  constituted  an  atmosphere  which 
developed  a  disposition  in  the  son  to  succeed  along  the  same  line. 

Lorenzo  Trafton  was  fond  of  out-of-door  life.     As  he  grew  into 
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sturdy  boyhood  he  helped  the  farmers  with  their  haying  in  sum- 
mer and  went  with  the  wood-choppers  in  fall  and  winter — adding 
thereby,  to  his  brawn  and  pocket  as  well.  He  had  also  a  healthy 
boy's  love  of  sports.  To  tramp  the  woods  gun  in  hand  for  game 
or  sail  a  boat  to  some  good  fishing  ground,  east  anchor,  throw  out 
his  lines,  and  await  his  luck,  had  great  charm  for  him.  But  sports 
never  made  him  forget  duty.  A  mother's  pious,  thoughtful  train- 
ing from  early  childhood  and  his  father's  conscientious  example 
had  made  an  indelible  impress  on  his  character  and  habits.  He  was 
very  fond,  too,  of  good  books  and  what  he  read  he  remembered. 

At  seventeen  years  old  he  began  life  as  a  carpenter  at  Sanford, 
Maine,  not  far  from  Shapleigh.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  merely  a 
journeyman  carpenter.  In  the  evenings  he  began  to  delve  into 
mechanics  and  such  mathematics  as  he  thought  would  help  him  to 
become  a  master  mechanic.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  mastery 
of  his  trade.  He  had  both  the  aptitude  and  the  brain.  As  he 
began  to  have  confidence  in  his  developing  ability  he  felt  the  need 
of  wider  advantages  and  opportunities  and  he  came  to  Boston.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  work  at  good  wages  but  with  the  same 
good  sense  that  had  characterized  the  period  when  he  was  learning 
to  be  a  good  carpenter,  he  devoted  his  evenings  for  a  year  to  night 
school  and  private  study  of  architecture. 

A  young  man  of  such  solidity  of  purpose,  quiet  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, and  excellence  of  technique  was  not  to  be  left  long  to  mortise 
timbers  and  fit  joints.  Contractors  and  superintendents  are  keen 
for  trained  men  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  things  to  pass. 
Step  by  step  he  was  tested  out,  from  a  small  responsibility  to  a 
larger,  from  foreman  of  a  squad  to  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men, 
from  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  to  superintendent  of  a  job.  He 
kept  the  pace  without  a  break.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
became  Superintendent  of  Construction  for  that  great  firm  of  con- 
tractors and  builders,  the  Norcross  Brothers.  For  years  he  was 
with  this  firm  and  later  with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company.  He 
was  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  for  many  notable  build- 
ings in  Boston — among  these  the  South  Terminal  Railroad  Station, 
the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  and  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  The 
last,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
was  his  last  work. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Masons,  St.  Paul's  Lodge,  St. 
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Matthew's  Chapter,  St.  Omer  Commandery,  Aleppo  Temple,  Re- 
liance Chapter  62,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Bethesda  Lodge, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Mt.  Washington  Encampment, 
and  the  Columbia  Yacht  Club.  Mr.  Trafton  was  always  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party.  In  religious  convictions  and 
church  relations  he  was  a  Baptist. 

He  was  married  December  30,  1885,  to  Florence  E.,  daughter  of 
William  and  Jane  (Gowen)  Weymouth,  of  Sanford,  Maine.  There 
were  no  children.  His  wife  survives  him,  also  his  mother,  three 
mari'ied  sisters,  and  his  brother,  Frank  L.  Trafton  of  New  York. 

Lorenzo  Trafton  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability.  His  strong 
face  and  broad,  full  forehead,  told  of  unusual  perceptive  powers. 
His  sense  of  proportion  and  beauty  was  keen — his  judgment  well 
balanced  and  prompt.  His  native  honesty  could  not  abide  shams  or 
poor  work.  Time  serving  and  unreliability  in  employees  were 
very  trying  to  him.  He  had  little  use  for  a  man  who  must  be 
watched.  He  had  a;  strong,  forceful  personality  but  withal  he  was 
genial  and  attached  to  himself  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  mes- 
sage to  young  people  is :  "  Learn  to  do  something  thoroughly  well 
and  then  do  it  with  unwavering  honesty  and  unflagging  persever- 
ance." 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  life  and  career  of  Lorenzo  Trafton  is  such 
as  to  hearten  one  and  give  one  faith  in  the  survival  of  a  high  type 
of  manhood  in  American  business. 
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ROBERT  DANA  TRASK 

ROBERT  DANA  TRASK  was  born  in  New  Sharon,  Maine, 
on  August  14,  1852. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Trask,  an  industrious,  kind, 
and  thrifty  farmer,  who  was  born  on  October  9,  1818,  and  died  on 
October  19,  1869,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Trask, 
who  was  born  on  September  1,  1787,  and  died  on  September  27, 
1838,  His  mother,  whose  name  before  her  marriage  was  Zelpha 
Drew,  was  the  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Lucretia  (Burce)  Drew,  the 
former  of  whom,  born  in  1796,  died  on  October  24,  1877. 

The  Trask  family  is  of  English  descent.  One  of  the  earliest 
ancestors  was  John  Trask,  who  was  a  resident  in  Beverly  from  1687 
to  1715,  a  seafaring  man  at  first,  and  later,  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
and  who,  in  1715,  removed  to  Lexington,  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1735. 

Another  prominent  member  of  the  family  was  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Trask,  who  was  born  in  Lexington,  INIassachusetts,  on  March  18, 
1721.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  College  in  1742,  he  was  for 
forty-one  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Brentwood, 
New  Hampshire,  and  died  there  on  December  12,  1789. 

Brought  up  upon  a  farm,  Robert  D.  Trask  performed  all  the 
usual  tasks  of  a  farmer's  son,  an  experience  to  which  he  at  times 
referred  in  after  years  as  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  edu- 
cation, promoting  self-reliance  and  efficiency. 

His  natural  taste  for  books  and  reading  inclined  him  to  choose 
a  professional  life,  and  after  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  he  took  a  special  course  in  the  Classical  Institute  of 
Waterville,  INIaine,  and,  when  but  seventeen  years  old,  secured  a 
position  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  country  schools  of  his  native  State. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  continued  as  a  teacher  in  common  and 
high  schools,  meanwhile  continuing  private  study,  with  a  view  to 
adopting  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  he  at  length  entered  the 
Boston  University  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  on  June  5, 
1878,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  State  of  Maine,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  town.  New  Sharon,  and  there,  on  September  1, 
1878,  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He  continued  in  the  legal 
practice  there  four  years,  serving,  for  a  time,  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  town.  Then  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
and  on  June  1,  1882,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city,  where 
he  has  resided  ever  since.     His  legal  ability,  genial  disposition,  and 
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sterling  character  soon  won  for  him  an  extensive  practice  and  dis- 
tinction as  an  attorney,  particularly  qualified  in  matters  of  probate, 
trusts  and  corporations.  Besides  having  an  extensive  practice  of 
his  own,  he  has  often  assisted  other  lawyers  in  solving  difficult 
problems  in  their  line  of  work.  He  has  been  entrusted  with  large 
interests,  which  he  has  always  managed  with  ability  and  skill,  and 
for  twenty-one  years,  ending  January  7,  1916,  when  he  voluntarily 
resigned  the  position,  he  was  attorney  for  the  Haverhill  Co-opera- 
tive Bank.  He  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  years  attorney  for  the 
Merrimac  National  Bank  of  Haverhill,  and  has  been  City  Solicitor. 
Mr.  Trask  has  always  been  interested  in  educational  matters, 
and  for  six  years  was  a  member  of  the  Haverhill  School  Committee. 
In  1905  he  was  elected  the  President  of  the  Haverhill  Bar  Associa- 
tion, to  which  position  he  has  annually  been  elected  during  a  period 
of  eleven  years  till  May  3,  1916,  when  his  successor  was  elected.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Pentucket  Club  and  the  Veritas  Club,  of  which 
he  has  been  both  Secretary  and  President.  At  several  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Haverhill  Bar  Association  he  has  been  their 
honored  host,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  June  10,  1914,  his  asso- 
ciates presented  to  him  a  silver  loving  cup. 

He  is  also  interested  in  Masonic  affairs,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  Chapter  Council  and  Commandery  of  HaverhiU. 
Politically  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  has  never 
changed  his  party  allegiance. 

As  an  author  he  has  attained  some  prominence,  having  pub- 
lished in  1877  the  "Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Trask,"  and  in  1901,  "Human  Knowledge  and  Human  Conduct," 
a  book  which  has  been  widely  read  and  uniformly  commended. 

Mr.  Trask  is  a  lover  of  nature,  greatly  enjoying  his  annual 
vacation  trips  to  the  mountains,  and  his  daily  walks  abroad,  or  work 
at  home  in  his  garden. 

His  early  love  for  books  has  continued  and  deepened,  and  from 
the  works  of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin  he  has  derived  much 
help. 

On  May  10,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Achsa  E.  Allen,  daughter  of 
Samuel  R.  and  Frances  L.  (Boyden)  Allen,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Newman  T.  Allen.     They  have  no  children. 

Being  asked  what  principles,  methods,  and  habits  will,  in  his 
opinion,  most  help  young  people  to  attain  true  success  in  life,  he 
replied:  "I  would  say  to  them,  *Do  your  work  thoroughly,  and 
always  be  kind.'  " 

The  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Trask  proves  that  he  has  lived  up  to  his 
ideals  and  principles. 
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MAX  OTTO  VON  KLOCK  was  born  January  17,  1864,  at 
Altshausen,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  son  of  Maximilian 
Nepomuk  and  Emma  Franciska  (Cordel)  von  Klock,  and 
head  of  the  Tyrolese  branch  of  the  von  Klock  family,  the  Palatine 
branch  of  which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  since  1710.  Mr,  von  Klock 's  great  grand-uncle, 
Johannes  Jacob  Carl  Klock,  son  of  Carl  Joseph  von  Klock,  Palatine 
Chief  Bailiff,  born  September  16,  1723,  was  one  of  the  seven  Ger- 
man delegates  of  the  original  "Palatine  Conunittee  of  Safety"  and 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  famous  * '  German  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  on  May  21,  1775. 

Johannes  Jacob  Carl  Klock  was  Colonel  of  the  Second,  Palatine 
District,  Battalion  of  the  Tryon  County  Regiment  of  Volunteers, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  ''General  Committee  of  Safety,"  then 
in  session  at  New  York,  under  date  of  August  25,  1775.  All  four 
colonels  were  Germans;  Nicolaus  Herckheimer  (Herkimer)  com- 
manded the  first  battalion  (Canajoharie),  Frederick  Fisher  the 
third  (Mohawk),  and  Hanjost  Herckheimer  (Herkimer)  the  fourth 
(German  Flats  and  Kingsland).  The  regiment  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  famous  battle  of  Oriskany. 

Conrad  II  Klocker  was  from  1337  to  1338  Burgomaster  of  Augs- 
burg, then  the  most  important  commercial  center  of  the  world. 
Gottschalk  Klock  was  in  1559  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at 
Augsburg;  Matthaeus  III,  who  died  in  1621,  was  Doctor  utriusque 
iuris.  Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Cistercian  Chapter-House  of  Sal- 
mannsweiler,  and  a  famous  author  of  legal  treatises.  In  1706 
Franz  Ruland  von  Klock,  Spanish  Captain  of  Horse,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Count  at  Barcelona.  Joseph  Leopold  fought  as  Cap- 
tain in  the  Seven  Years'  War  at  Hohenfriedberg  (1745).  Bern- 
hard  Anton  was,  1791,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  regiment  Deux- 
Ponts  at  Strassburg.  From  1759  to  1871,  eight  other  members  of 
the  family  participated  as  officers  ranking  from  captain  to  colonel 
of  the  Austrian  and  German  armies  in  the  different  wars  of  that 
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period,  amongst  them.  Carl  Nepomuk  von  Klock,  captain  in  the 
"Regiment  Erbgrossherzog."  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon. 
Max  Otto  von  Klock. 

After  graduating  from  the  Freiburg  Gymnasium  (correspond- 
ing to  our  college)  and  thus  securing  the  degree  corresponding  to 
A.B.,  Mr.  von  Klock  evidenced  a  great  predilection  for  linguistic 
studies.  At  the  gymnasium  he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  under  the  famous  orientalist,  Friederich  Rueckert,  later 
professor  at  the  Universit}'  of  Freiburg,  and  he  next  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine  and  oriental  languages  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Freiburg  and  Greifswald  (1883-1885). 

In  1885,  Mr.  von  Klock  accepted  the  offer  of  some  American 
friends  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United  States,  an  offer  which  was 
all  the  more  readily  accepted  as  he  knew  how  closely  the  history  of 
his  family  was  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  because  he  knew  that  his  mother's  relatives,  too,  had  settled 
here  in  1849. 

From  1885  to  1890  he  was  employed  as  foreign  correspondent  in 
the  foreign  book-store  of  "Carl  Schoenhof";  later  he  did  private 
tutoring  at  Harvard  University,  then  he  accepted  a  position  at 
London,  England,  with  the  firm  of  "Hachette  and  Company," 
French  publishers.  While  there  he  associated  himself  with  Richard 
Jaeschke  and  founded  a  publishing-firm,  the  interest  in  which  he 
disposed  of  shortly  before  the  out-break  of  the  European  war  in 
1914.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Carl  Schoenhof  to  resume  his  old  position.  This  connection,  owing 
to  Mr.  Schoenhof 's  giving  up  business,  terminated  in  1899,  when 
Mr.  von  Klock  established  the  Translating  Bureau  of  L.  Fallenstein 
and  Company,  whose  managing  partner  he  became.  The  business  is 
now  carried  on  by  Mr.  von  Klock  as  manager,  under  the  name  of 
M.  O.  von  Klock  and  Company,  Successors  to  L.  Fallenstein  and 
Company,  Translators  and  Interpreters.  In  1895  Mr.  von  Klock 
acted  as  translator  for  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland. 

In  December,  1909,  Mr.  von  Klock  was  appointed  acting  Vice- 
Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  on  June  28,  1911,  Vice-Consul, 
and  on  October  28,  1913,  Honorary  District-Consul  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  upon  the  special  recommendation  of  the  Consul  General, 
this  being  the  first  time  that  Uruguay  had  raised  its  consular  repre- 
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sentative  in  Boston  to  the  rank  of  Consul.  On  April  25,  1910,  he 
was  appointed  Vice-Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  on  July 
3,  1911,  Honorary  Consul  of  that  country  for  New  England,  he 
having  finished  the  first  English  translation  ever  made  of  the  Costa 
Rican  Civil  Code.  Mr.  von  Klock  is  also  Acting-Consul  of  Ecuador 
and  Acting  Chancellor  of  the  Peruvian  Consulate.  At  the  fifth 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in  Boston,  in 
September,  1912,  Mr.  von  Klock  represented  officially  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  semi-officially 
the  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the  fall  of  1914, 
Mr.  von  Klock  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  German  Relief -Fund  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity,  and  Corresponding-Secretary  of  the  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the  National  German- American 
Alliance  (incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  25th  of  February, 
1907 ) .  Believing  it  his  duty  as  an  American  citizen  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  von  Klock  devoted  his  best  energy  to  insuring  this  result ;  as  a 
consequence  thereof  the  Uruguayan  Government,  upon  complaint 
of  the  British  Government,  caused  his  Exequatur  to  be  cancelled. 

Mr.  von  Klock  has  written  a  number  of  essays  on  historical  and 
genealogical  subjects,  the  best-known  being  "On  the  Wallensteins 
in  the  Armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ' '  and  ' '  Genealogy  as  a  Politi- 
cal Weapon." 

On  August  31,  1889,  Mr.  von  Klock  married  Annie  Henriette 
Laura  Fallenstein  von  Muehlen,  born  May  30,  1863,  at  Liverpool, 
England,  daughter  of  Captain  Otto  Theodor  Fallenstein  von 
Muehlen  and  Elisabeth  Beresford  (nee  Campbell  of  Redgate,  of 
Hobart,  Tasmania)  and  grand-daughter  of  Georg  Friederich  Fal- 
lenstein von  IMuehlen,  LL.D.,  Royal  Prussian  Privy-Councillor  and 
formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  famous  Luetzow  Corps  during  1812-15, 
and  of  the  Reverend  Peter  Campbell,  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hobart,  Tasmania,  Fellow  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  Scotland.  Of  this  union  there  were  born  nine  children : 
Conrad  Max  Campbell,  1890 ;  Franziska  Sophie  Laura,  1891-1907 ; 
Elisabeth  Marie  Leanor,  1892 ;  Laura  Emma  Natalie,  1894 ;  Marion 
Irmgard  Beresford,  1895-1905,  Max  Otto  Adrian,  1896;  Gerhardt 
Carl  Anton,  1898 ;  Werner  Frank  Ludwig,  1902 ;  and  Reinhardt 
Otto,  1906.  Mr.  von  Klock  lives  with  his  family  at  Melrose,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERT  WARE,  the  son  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
D.D.,  and  Mary  Lovell  (Pickard)  Ware,  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  May  27,  1832.  He  died 
at  Milton,  June  9,  1915. 

His  forebears  were  of  English  and  Scotch  descent :  Robert  Ware, 
who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  died  in  1699;  and  Alexander  Middleton,  Jr.,  who  came 
from  Scotland. 

Among  Professor  Ware's  distinguished  £incestors  were  "Master 
John  Lovell, ' '  who  was  the  head  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  who  fled  as  a  refugee  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
army;  and  James  Lovell,  the  son  of  the  "Master,"  who  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  "Patriots,"  and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  same  ship  on  which  the  father  took  passage  as  a  refugee,  and 
who,  on  being  exchanged,  was  sent  as  the  Boston  Representative  to 
the  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  days  of  the  Confederation, 
from  1788  to  1789,  James  Lovell  was  Collector  and  later  still,  from 
1790  to  1814,  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  Professor 
Ware's  father  was  a  minister,  very  spiritually  minded  in  his  out- 
look on  life,  and  exceedingly  industrious  in  his  chosen  profession. 
He  was  minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  and  Professor  of 
Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Har- 
vard College. 

William  R.  Ware's  grandfathers  were  Henry  Ware  and  Mark 
Pickard ;  and  his  grandmothers  Mary  Lovell  and  Mary  Clark. 

From  boyhood  days  Professor  Ware  manifested  strongly  marked 
intellectual  tastes.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in  Mr. 
Henck's  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Mr.  Brown's 
School  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  In  preparation  for  college 
he  attended  Milton  Academy  and  graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Having  completed  these 
courses  he  entered  Harvard  College  and  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1852 ;  after  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  he  became  private  tutor  to 
the  boys  in  a  New  York  family.  Later,  he  returned  to  Cambridge 
and  matriculated  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  along  scientific  and  technical  lines.  Com- 
bining work  with  study,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  office  of  E.  C. 
Cabot,  Architect,   of  Boston.     He  graduated  from  the  Scientific 
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School  in  1856,  receiving  his  S.B.  degree,  and  then  spent  eight 
months  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt  in  New  York  in  further 
study  of  architecture.  He  then  returned  to  Boston  to  take  up  the 
profession  of  an  architect  for  lifework. 

He  practiced  this  profession  from  1860  to  1881,  first  being  asso- 
ciated with  E.  S.  Philbrick,  and  then  with  Henry  Van  Brunt. 
While  associated  with  the  latter  as  senior  partner  of  "Ware  and 
Van  Brunt,  he  planned  and  supervised  the  building  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston;  the  Union  Passenger  Station  at  "Worcester;  the 
buildings  of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School;  the  Weld 
and  Memorial  Halls  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Medical  School  in  Bos- 
ton, for  Harvard  College.  In  1865,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  was  founded  and  he  was  chosen  to  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  in  that  institution.  He  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship, and,  the  better  to  fit  himself  for  its  duties,  he  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  abroad,  studying  the  subject  in  the  European 
Schools  of  Architecture.  His  work  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  architecture,  and  he  remained  as  professor 
there  from  1866  to  1881,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Professor  of 
Architecture  in  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  he  taught  in  that  school  from  1881  to  1903,  repeating  his 
previous  success,  and  stimulating  in  his  students  an  ever-increasing 
interest  in  architecture.  In  1903  he  retired  from  active  service, 
and  was  made  emeritus  professor,  retaining  that  honor  to  the  time 
of  his  decease  in  1915. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy;  a  fellow  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects ;  an  honorary 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects; and  honorary  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Societe  des 
Architectes  Francais.  In  1906  he  was  commissioned  as  the  Ameri- 
can Representative  of  the  Architects  of  America  and  went  to  Hol- 
land where  he  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  in  determining  the  plans 
for  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  Professor  Ware  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  important  works  on  architecture.  These  are: 
"Modern  Perspective — with  a  Portfolio  of  Plates" ;  ''The  American 
Vignola,"  2  volumes;  and  "Shades  and  Shadows,"  2  volumes. 
He  was  also  a  prolific  contributor  to  architectural  periodicals.  In 
religious  matters  his  affiliations  were  with  the  Unitarian  Society. 
In  walking  and  horseback-riding  he  found  his  chief  diversions  for 
exercise  and  recreation. 

He  was  unmarried  and  lived  with  his  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Ware, 
at  Milton,  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Ware  was  one  of  the  most  widely  and  best  known 
architects  in  America,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher  in  the 
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greater  schools  of  architecture  in  this  country,  but  also  and  quite 
as  much  in  his  work  as  a  consulting  architect ;  for  in  the  latter  field 
he  was  frequently  called  into  conference  as  an  expert,  and  his 
ability  was  recognized  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  pro- 
fessionally. He  was  a  member  of  the  Pan-American  Commission, 
and  he  was  called  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with  the 
plans  of  the  new  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  his 
work  in  this  line  saving  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  In  him  were  strongly  blended  the  ability  to  see  things  in 
right  perspective  and  the  power  to  make  things  in  proportionate 
construction.  With  him  theory  and  practice  went  hand  in  hand, 
thus  bringing  about  the  highest  results  in  the  finished  whole.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  analytical  mind,  he  was  also  synthetic  in  his  ability 
to  grasp  and  apply  in  exact  proportions  elemental  details.  He  had 
much  to  do  in  creating  and  maintaining  high  standards  in  his  pro- 
fession, here  in  this  country,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  worth  of  his 
work  has  been  duly  appreciated  abroad.  When  conferring  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him,  in  1893,  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  styled  him:  "the  creator  of  two  serviceable  schools  of 
architecture;  teacher  of  a  generation  of  American  architects."  In 
this  statement  is  summed  up  the  life  history  of  Professor  Ware. 
For  such  work,  in  which  he  won  well  merited  and  universally 
acknowledged  recognition,  he  will  be  long  remembered. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  many  beautiful  tributes  to 
his  memorj^ — one  from  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  is 
here  quoted: 

"The  passing  away  of  William  Robert  Ware  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-three  years  has  removed  from  the  ranks  of  American  Archi- 
tecture one  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives;  honored  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad  for  his  conspicuous  services  to  archi- 
tectural education  and  to  architectural  practice,  and  beloved  by 
a  great  host  of  friends,  colleagues,  associates,  and  former  pupils  for 
the  beauty,  purity,  and  generosity  of  his  character.  The  founder 
of  two  great  schools  of  Architecture — one  of  these  the  first  to  be 
established  in  the  United  States ;  the  promoter  of  the  highest  ideals 
for  the  education  of  American  architects;  a  consistent  and  per- 
sistent worker  for  the  reform  of  architectural  competitions,  he 
honored  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  with  his  member- 
ship from  1885  until  his  death.  For  the  services  he  rendered  the 
League  and  to  the  profession,  and  for  the  inspiration,  friendship, 
and  wise  counsel  he  bestowed  so  freely  upon  its  members,  the  Archi- 
tectural League  records  its  grateful  appreciation  and  its  grief  at 
the  termination  of  his  useful  and  beautiful  life,  together  with  deep- 
est sympathy  for  all  to  whom  his  death  is  a  personal  bereavement." 
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HENRY  WATERMAN  WARREN  was  born  in  Auburn, 
Massachusetts,  March  18,  1838,  He  was  the  son  of  Wa- 
terman Goulding  Warren,  After  completing  the  course 
of  the  public  schools  of  Holden,  he  entered  Worcester  Academy, 
which  is  so  well  and  widely  known  for  its  thorough  work  for  its 
pupils.  There  followed  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Westfield,  which  gave  him  the  training  in  pedagogics 
which  he  was  early  to  put  to  the  test,  and  this  was  followed  by  his 
preparation  for  college  in  the  old  and  renowned  Williston  Semi- 
nary at  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  He  entered  Yale  College, 
and  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1865  with  honor.  He  had  an  oration 
appointment  at  the  Junior  examination  and  at  Commencement. 
On  ''Tap  Days,"  among  the  waiting  and  anxious  men  gathered 
about  ''the  Fence,"  he  was  one  who  felt  the  tap  on  his  shoulder. 
To  him  came  the  honor  of  "Skull  and  Bones." 

The  Civil  War  was  but  just  closed  when  Mr,  Warren  graduated 
at  Yale,  and  the  call  for  teachers  in  the  South  was  urgent.  The 
young  graduate  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Woolsey,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale,  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Warren  taught  in  Nashville  only  a  matter  of  six  months. 
The  great  process  of  reconstruction  was  going  on.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  great  opportunity  to  make  money  in  the  raising  of  cot- 
ton. The  slaves  had  been  freed  by  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  equally  freed  masters  had  not  recovered  from  the 
stunning  blow  of  the  war.  The  name  "Carpet-bagger"  was  coined 
for  the  thousands  that  went  South  from  the  North  to  get  into  polit- 
ical life  or  to  raise  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  There  were 
some  unprincipled  and  selfish  men  among  these  people,  but  the 
large  majority  were  men  of  stern  principle  and  sound  mind  who 
established  themselves  in  the  South  and  made  it  their  home,  in 
spite  of  all  they  were,  at  first,  obliged  to  endure  of  both  ostracism 
and  danger. 

Into  these  conditions  went  Mr.  Warren  and  his  brother  Ber- 
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thier.  In  1866  they  bought  a  plantation  in  Leake  County,  Missis- 
sippi, and  began  life  there  as  cotton-planters.  All  about  them  was 
unrest  and  suspicion,  and  for  a  time  they  met  with  many  discourage- 
ments, but  they  were  honest  in  their  purpose  to  make  good  for 
themselves  and  for  the  community  in  which  they  had  cast  their  lot. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  "Warren  remained  there,  not  only  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Leake  County,  but  helping  to  allay  the 
agitations  of  the  times. 

He  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention notwithstanding  the  white  voters  outnumbered  the  black 
two  to  one.  In  1870-1  the  people  sent  him  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  and  he  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  latter  year.  For 
four  years  after  that  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Legislature.  On 
February  21,  1873,  Governor  Powers  appointed  him  Commissioner 
of  Levees — a  position  which  he  held  for  three  years.  This  involved 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  that  were  to  cancel  the 
levee  debt,  and  the  sale  of  the  tax  lands  that  the  State  held  for 
such  paj^ment.  Mr.  Warren  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago  which  resulted  in  General  Grant's  first 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1876,  when  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency. 

During  the  ten  years  that  Mr.  Warren  was  a  citizen  of  Missis- 
sippi he  held  many  positions  of  honor  by  appointment  or  election. 
In  addition  to  the  offices  mentioned  above,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Registration,  Leake  County,  1867 ;  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  from  Leake  County  in  1867,  Probate  Judge  of 
Leake  County,  1869,  and  in  the  same  year  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  two  years ;  in  1871  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  elected  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  two  years,  and  reelected  to  same  office  for  two 
years  more  in  1874 ;  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Convention  of  Mississippi  in  1873,  and  Centennial  Commissioner 
from  Mississippi  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Alcorn  University.  Mr. 
Warren  has  fully  recorded  his  life  in  Mississippi  in  his  book  printed 
in  1914,  and  entitled:  "Reminiscences  of  a  Mississippi  Carpet-Bag- 
ger. ' '    In  this  little  book  he  tells,  in  brief,  of  his  unique  experience 
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with  the  poor  whites  of  his  county,  the  negroes  on  the  plantation, 
and  ex-slave  holders  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  legis- 
lature. 

He  refers  to  the  northern  men  who  were  active  in  the  politics 
of  the  State  during  the  reconstruction  period  and  declares  that  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  character  and  superior  intelligence  who 
would  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  right-thinking,  un- 
prejudiced men  anywhere  in  the  country  and  he  proves  quite  con- 
clusively that  these  northern  men  went  south  immediately  after 
the  war  to  engage  in  planting  cotton,  and  that  they  carried  in  their 
carpet  bags  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  they  invested 
in  plantations  and  equipments  for  the  same,  and  that  they  could 
have  had  no  possible  thought  of  office  holding  because,  at  the  time 
they  went  south  in  the  fall  of  ^66,  the  State  was  being  recon- 
structed by  the  southerners  themselves  under  President  Johnson's 
plan  of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  "Warren  tells  also  in  this  booklet  of  the  methods  pursued 
in  overthrowing  the  republican  government  in  Mississippi  and 
gives  details  of  the  so-called  bloody  campaign  of  1875  resulting  in 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Democracy  in  a  State  which,  un- 
der normal  conditions  in  which  all  legal  voters  could  express  their 
opinion  at  the  ballot  box,  was  unquestionably  Republican  by  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  majority.  Then  he  says  the  impeach- 
ment of  Governor  Ames  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  writes, 
"It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Court  of  Impeachment  made 
up  almost  wholly  of  men  who  had  either  actively  participated  in, 
or  were  wearing  the  senatorial  toga  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
of  1875,  in  which  all  law,  human  and  divine,  had  been  ignored 
would  have  any  conscientious  scruples  against  convicting  Governor 
Ames  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  "The  office  of  Gov- 
ernor was  the  prize  to  be  won  at  all  hazards  and,  seeing  the  inev- 
itable. Governor  Ames  accepted  the  proposition  made  to  him  that 
the  articles  of  impeachment  would  be  withdrawn  provided  he 
would  resign  the  office  of  governor,  thus  saving  his  good  name  to 
himself  and  his  family." 

Ten  years  of  constant  summer  make  a  Northern  man  long  for  a 
genuine  New  England  winter.  In  1876,  Mr.  "Warren  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  Holden,  Massachusetts,  where  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness.    He  and  his  brother,  Samuel,  are  now  the  only  surviving 
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members  of  the  well-known  tannery  firm  of  W.  G.  Warren's  Sons, 
of  which  Mr.  Warren  was  for  thirty  years  a  member. 

Town,  county,  and  State,  made  constant  calls  upon  him  for 
service.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  both  Congressional  and  nominat- 
ing conventions ;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  twice  (1882  and  1885),  and  was  placed  upon 
important  committees ;  he  was,  in  1890,  on  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  the  Poor ;  for  nine  years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  to\Mi  and  a  Se- 
lectman for  seven  years  and  Chairman  of  the  Board ;  for  two  years 
he  was  Water  Commissioner,  and  in  that  time  introduced  and  in- 
stalled the  waterworks  of  Holden ;  and  for  many  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Holden  Village  Improvement  Society.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Worcester  and  Holden  Street  Railway  Company  and 
in  1905  was  made  President  of  that  corporation. 

On  November  8,  1877,  he  married  Dora  Louise,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  Ann  (Jefferson)  Howe,  who  was  born  October 
23,  1857.  Her  father,  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Holden, 
was  a  prominent  man  in  his  town  and  the  State: — for  eleven 
years  a  selectman,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1887.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  and  a  partner 
of  Theron  E.  Hall,  and  later  with  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Howe  and  Jefferson  for  twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  have  four  children,  viz:  William  Howe, 
who  is  a  member  of  The  J.  F.  and  AV.  H,  Warren  Co.,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  leather  belting,  and  who  married 
Editha  jM.  Brierly,  whose  daughter  is  Barbara  Warren;  Blanche 
Louise,  who  married  Rev.  Alfred  Edward  Alton  of  Rome,  New 
York,  April  3,  1906,  whose  children  are  Jean  Alton  and  Henry 
Warren  Alton;  Helen  Goulding,  and  Waterman  Goulding,  who 
bears  his  grandfather's  name. 
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MOSES  ALTON  WARREN  was  born  in  Freedom,  Maine, 
September  5,  1857.     His  father,  Alfred  Warren   (1821- 
1905),    was   a  farmer.     The   Warrens   were   of   English 
descent,  Phineas  Warren  having  come  from  England  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Warren's  mother,  Rebecca  (Libby)  Warren,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Libby,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Scar- 
borough, Maine,  in  1630. 

Mr.  Warren  attended  the  country  schools  and  early  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  the  medical  profession.  Circumstances, 
however,  prevented  him  from  following  his  inclinations,  so  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  left  Freedom  Academy  to  teach  in  China, 
Maine. 

On  June  22,  1887,  he  married  Oressa  Lockhart,  daughter  of 
Albert  D.  and  Agnes  (Tuttle)  Lockhart.  Three  children  were  bom 
to  them,  two  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Warren  later  became  interested  in  truants,  and  in  1894 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Lliddlesex  County  Training 
School  at  North  Chelmsford,  a  school  established  for  their  care. 
Entering  upon  his  charge  before  the  first  building  was  completed, 
Mr.  Warren  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  school. 

His  favorite  recreations  were  reading  and  fishing.  He  was  a 
Knight  Templar  and  Odd  Fellow,  and  served  for  a  time  in  Troop 
F  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia.  Although  a  Republican  'in  poli- 
tics, he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  independent. 

He  died  on  May  31,  1911,  mourned  by  all  his  friends.  One 
of  them  expressed  the  thoughts  of  those  who  knew  him  when  he 
said,  "Mr.  Warren  was  the  most  useful  man  to  the  community  he 
served  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  his  departure  from  us 
entails  a  loss  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. ' ' 
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GEORGE  WASHBURN,  whose  name  is  familiar  wherever  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  is  known  or  desired,  was 
born  in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  March  1st,  1833,  and 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son  Dr.  George  H.  "Washburn,  377  Marl- 
boro Street,  Boston,  February  15,  1915.  His  father,  Philander 
"Washburn  (1798-1882),  was  a  man  of  the  most  upright  character 
and  that  dignity  of  manner  that  is  the  outward  expression  of  the 
quality,  literally  defined  by  the  word  itself — inherent  worth.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Homes,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Homes  (1776- 
1845)  and  Dorcas  (Freeman)  Homes.  His  paternal  grandparents 
were  Abiel  Washburn  (1763-1843)  and  Elizabeth  (Pierce)  Wash- 
bum.  Among  the  early  immigrant  ancestors  to  America  were 
John  Washburn,  who  came  to  the  Plymouth  Colony  from  England 
about  1630,  and  William  Homes  of  the  Scotch  Clan  of  McDonald, 
who  first  came  to  Martha's  Vineyard  as  a  teacher  in  1686  and  set- 
tled there  in  1693.  Another  distinguished  ancestor,  Robert  Homes, 
the  son  of  William,  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
His  son  William  was  known  in  Boston  as  '  *  the  honest  goldsmith. ' ' 

The  dominant  tastes  and  interests  that  forecast  and,  to  a  degree, 
determined  Dr.  Washburn's  lifework,  were  evident,  even  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth.  Notwithstanding  his  father's  desire  that, 
as  a  boy,  he  should  be  familiar  with  manual  labor,  a  wish  which  he 
says  was  not  very  successfully  carried  out,  his  intellectual  interests 
predominated.  He  studied  the  political  affairs  of  the  town,  the 
State,  and  the  nation,  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  his  favorite 
sports,  hunting,  fishing,  and  walking.  The  strong  moral  and  spir- 
itual influence  of  a  wise  and  devoted  mother  was  powerful.  Better 
early  environment  could  hardly  be  imagined  for  a  young  man  whose 
future  activities  were  to  be  of  such  world-wide  importance. 

He  attended  the  Academy  at  Middleboro,  and  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  going  from  there  to  Amherst  College, 
where  his  especial  tastes  in  reading,  English  Literature,  Political 
Science,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Theology  became  a  part  of  the 
wide  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  that  distinguished  his 
character.  On  graduating  from  Amherst  in  1855,  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  the  degree 
B.D.  in  1857.  In  1875  the  degree  of  D.D,  was  conferred  upon  him 
at  Amherst,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1900  from  Amherst,  from  the 
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University  of  Michigan  and  from  Princeton;  and  the  same  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906. 

He  began  his  active  life  work  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  in 
1858,  as  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  and  Treasurer  of  the  American  Mis- 
sions in  Turkey.  His  enthusiasm  and  success  in  his  work,  be- 
ginning with  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  ex- 
tending to  within  a  short  time  before  his  death,  can  be  but  briefly 
outlined  in  this  sketch.  Dates  and  official  positions  are  a  feeble 
record  of  such  achievements. 

From  1869  he  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Eobert  College, 
at  Constantinople,  being  connected  with  that  famous  institution 
from  1869  to  1908,  most  of  the  time  as  President.  During  all 
those  years  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  political  and  educational 
interests  of  the  Near  East,  especially  in  the  founding  of  the  King- 
dom of  Bulgaria.  From  the  first  Bulgarian  National  Assembly  he 
received  thanks  for  his  services  and  he  was  decorated  by  Prince 
Alexander  and  King  Ferdinand,  receiving  the  Order  of  St.  Alex- 
ander from  the  Prince  and  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  from  King 
Ferdinand. 

At  Chicago  in  1893,  he  spoke  on  Mohammedanism  at  the  "World's 
Parliament  of  Religions,  and  was  a  recognized  authority  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  politics  of  southeastern  Europe.  In  1909 
he  was  Lecturer  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  His  active  life  having 
been  passed  from  1858  to  1908  in  Turkey,  his  book,  "Fifty  Years 
in  Constantinople,"  is  of  great  interest  and  value.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  under  the  nom-de-plume  given  by 
the  editor,  ''An  Eastern  Statesman,"  to  the  Contemporary  Review, 
London,  and  to  other  English  and  American  periodicals. 

A  brief  autobiographical  sketch  written  for  this  work,  simple, 
modest  and  eloquent,  is  of  exceeding  interest  and  should  not  be 
omitted  from  this  account  of  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  the 
generation  that  is  passing  away. 

"My  reputation  in  the  world  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  most  unexpectedly  called  to  have  a  part  in  a  great  work  in  a 
great  city  at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Robert  College  I  found  my  model  in  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby ; 
and  a  book  lately  published  in  London  speaks  of  me  as  the  'Arnold 
of  the  East.' 

"I  knew  very  well  that  I  was  not  a  great  scholar,  or  a  genius 
in  any  way,  but  I  put  my  whole  heart  and  life  into  the  work." 
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(Leaving  other  considerations  out  of  the  question,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  one  who  has  acquired  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  human  needs,  cannot  be  other  than  a  great 
scholar,  whether  his  knowledge  is  that  of  books  or  of  experience, 
nor  can  there  be  stronger  evidence  of  genius  than  the  ability  to 
put  one's  heart  and  life  into  a  great  work.) 

"My  wife  and  associates  made  up  for  my  deficiencies.  We 
were  all  believers  in  Dr.  Hale's  principle  of  'lending  a  hand' 
w^herever  it  would  be  of  service  to  those  about  us.  We  tried  to 
live  up  to  it,  and  we  were  so  far  successful  that  we  had  the  greatest 
of  all  temporal  rewards,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  our  students 
and  the  nationalities  which  they  represented.  This  fact  and  the 
general  belief  that  I  knew  more  than  any  other  foreigner  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  East,  gave  me  an  influence  in  Europe  which 
enabled  me  to  do  much  for  these  nationalities. 

' '  I  never  had  any  earnest  purpose  in  life  until  I  was  converted, 
when  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old.  Since  that  time,  whatever 
success  I  have  had  has  come  from  my  determination  to  do  my 
best  in  whatever  came  to  my  hands,  and  to  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  As  I  look  back  now  upon  my  life  I  see  much  to  regret — 
many  failures;  my  best  might  have  been  better.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  deserve  all  the  honors  which  have  come  to  me,  especially 
those  from  the  Universities,  but  my  life  has  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  satisfaction  in  old  age  than  in  loving 
and  being  loved  by  those  for  whom  our  life  has  been  spent, 

"I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  native  State,  of  which 
all  my  American  ancestors  were  Citizens.  I  appreciate  this  all  the 
more  as  most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  foreign  land.  I  can 
see  how  my  character  was  in  some  measure  formed  by  my  early 
environment.  There  was  nothing  better  to  be  found  in  the  world 
at  that  time — I  do  not  believe  there  is  now;  even  in  the  schools  I 
owed  more  to  the  personality  of  my  teachers  than  to  their  formal 
teaching. ' ' 

This  brief,  personal  statement  has  the  weight  and  worth 
of  a  whole  volume  of  moral  and  religious  teaching.  After  Dr. 
Washburn's  return  to  America  he  was  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  politics,  and  was  a  Congregationalist  in  church  affilia- 
tions, but  he  was  one  of  those  whose  large  philanthropy  and  broad 
conceptions  of  duty  to  God  and  man  are  not  circumscribed  by  par- 
tisan or  sectarian  bounds. 
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April  15,  1859,  he  was  married  at  Constantinople  to  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Henrietta  (Jackson)  Hamlin,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hannibal  and  Susan  (Faulkner)  Hamlin,  and  of  Wil- 
liam and  Susan  (Cram)  Jackson.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  a  descend- 
ant of  James  Hamlin  who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  to  Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts,  about  1630.  Of  the  three  children  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Washburn,  the  only  one  now  living  is  Dr.  George 
Hamlin  Washburn,  of  Boston. 

Replying  to  the  request  to  give  what  he  considered  fundamental 
suggestions  for  the  truest  success  in  life,  as  to  principles,  methods, 
and  habits.  Dr.  Washburn  wrote  for  the  readers  of  this  work: 
"  'What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? '  Religion  is  the  balance  wheel 
of  life.  He  who  would  walk  with  God  must  walk  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Whole-hearted  devotion  to  Him  and  to  His  service  in  our  relations 
with  our  fellowmen,  is  the  secret  of  success." 

Among  the  many  recognitions  of  Dr.  Washburn's  great  worth 
we  quote  that  of  Lord  Bryce  as  printed  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian : 

' '  Those  who  have  during  the  last  fifty  years  followed  the  history 
of  the  Near  East,  and  especially  of  the  Christian  races  under 
Turkish  dominion,  know  that  by  far  the  largest  and  best  part  of 
what  has  been  done  by  Western  people  has  been  done  by  American 
missionaries  and  teachers.  Two  institutions  in  particular  have 
rendered  inestimable  services.  One  of  these  is  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  over  which  the  venerable  Dr.  Bliss  presided  for 
many  years,  and  which  is  now  administered  by  his  son.  Dr.  Howard 
Bliss ;  the  other  is  Robert  College,  on  the  Bosphorus  near  Constanti- 
nople. Its  head  for  forty  years  was  Dr.  George  Washburn,  who 
has  recently  passed  away  in  Boston  at  a  very  advanced  age,  having 
retained  to  the  last  his  remarkable  mental  powers  and  his  keen 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

' '  Long  before  age  compelled  his  retirement  his  name  had  become 
familiar  to  those  who  studied  Turkey  as  the  man  who  best  under- 
stood that  country  and  could  give  the  wisest  counsel  regarding  it. 
He  was  from  time  to  time  consulted  by  British  foreign  secre- 
taries, for  he  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  Eastern  drama  with 
a  detachment  which  comes  more  naturally  to  an  American  than  to 
a  European,  and  there  were  few  indeed  among  Europeans  or 
Americans  who  equalled  him  in  penetration  and  in  the  soundness 
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of  his  judgment.  He  had  a  difficult  task  in  guiding  or  helping  to 
guide  the  fortunes  of  the  college  for  more  than  forty  years,  but  he 
accomplished  that  task  with  wonderful  skill  and  tact.  The  Turkish 
Government,  especially  after  the  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid,  was 
suspicious.  There  was  much  jealousy,  sometimes  breaking  out  into 
quarrels,  between  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  students  who  resorted 
to  the  college;  and  the  college  itself  incurred  the  more  or  less  dis- 
guised hostility  of  Russia,  and  sometimes  also  of  France,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Britain  and  British  policy. 

"Dr.  Washburn,  however,  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  these 
difficulties  not  only  by  wisdom,  but  by  the  confidence  which  he 
inspired.  He  never  compromised  himself  in  politics,  but  he  inspired 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Armenians  with  hopes  for  the  future  of 
their  nations,  and  was  able  to  give  to  Bulgaria  when  she  was  sud- 
denly liberated  from  Turkish  rule  what  she  most  needed — a  number 
of  educated  men  fit  for  administrative  work.  There  had  been  no 
schools  in  Bulgaria,  and  when  freedom  came  the  graduates  of 
Robert  College  were  almost  the  only  people  in  the  country  fit  to 
conduct  its  government.  In  this  way  Robert  College,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Hamlin,  Dr.  Long,  and  above  all.  Dr.  "Washburn, 
became  a  potent  factor  in  Oriental  history.  In  1909  Dr.  Washburn 
published,  under  the  title  of  'Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople,'  a 
most  interesting  chronicle  of  its  fortunes  from  its  foundation  in 
1863,  the  only  defect  in  which  is  that  his  characteristic  modesty  pre- 
vented him  from  saying  enough  about  his  own  share  in  its  good 
work. 

' '  It  only  remains  to  say  that  Dr.  Washburn  was  a  man  of  wide 
and  varied  attainments.  He  was  an  excellent  geologist  and  did 
much  to  explain  the  strata  of  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  Turkish  history  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  Islam  as  a  religious  system.  He  was  broad-minded  and 
tolerant  in  his  views  and  policy,  eschewed  mere  proselytism  and 
sought  to  help  the  ancient  churches  of  the  east  by  showing  them 
how  to  purify  themselves.  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Armenians  all 
learned  to  trust  him,  and  Turks  of  the  better  sort  recognized  the 
nobility  of  his  aims  and  the  honesty  of  his  methods.  All  who  were 
admitted  to  his  intimacy  formed  a  warm  affection  as  well  as  respect 
for  him,  and  will  remember  him  as  one  of  the  finest  types  of  Amer- 
ican character  and  one  of  the  best  friends  the  Eastern  peoples  have 
had  in  our  time." 
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ARTHUR  WHEELOCK  was  born  in  Uxbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, March  26,  1851.  He  is  the  fourth  child  of  Silas  Mande- 
ville  Wheelock  and  Irene  (Taft)  Wheelock.  His  lineage  is 
traced  back  to  Ralph  Wheelock,  the  eminent  non^conformist  clergy- 
man, who  settled  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts  in  1637.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  town,  a  man  of 
high  ideals,  a  successful  manufacturer  and  business  man. 

Arthur  Wheelock,  after  gaining  the  best  education  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  his  native  town  afforded,  supplemented  this  train- 
ing by  a  course  in  Wilbraham  Academy. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  began  his  business  career  as  book- 
keeper in  his  father's  office  of  the  firm  of  C.  A.  and  S.  M.  Wheelock, 
Besides  the  bookkeeping  he  assisted  in  the  buying  and  selling  for 
the  firm.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  position  for 
fifteen  years  until  1883.  When  the  Calumet  Woolen  Company  was 
incorporated  he  became  director  of  that  corporation  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Mill  which  had  been  purthased  by  the 
company.  In  1886  the  Uxbridge  Woolen  Mill  was  added  to  the  cor- 
poration's property  and  he  became  the  company's  agent  in  the 
management  of  the  mill.  He  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  that  section. 

In  1900,  his  father,  Silas  M.  Wheelock,  resigned  the  office  of 
treasurer  in  the  Calumet  Woolen  Company  and  Arthur  Wheelock 
became  treasurer  as  well  as  manager  of  the  Calumet  Woolen  Com- 
pany, and  so  remained  until  its  dissolution  in  1906.  Previously  in 
1905,  he  had  formed  the  Stanley  Woolen  Company,  of  which  he  be- 
came treasurer  and  manager. 

Manufacturing  has  by  no  means  engaged  all  of  his  attention. 
His  energies  have  found  further  outlet  as  first  president  of  the  Ux- 
bridge and  Northbridge  Electric  Company,  and  promoter  of  the 
same,  as  vice-president  of  the  Blackstone  National  Bank,  trustee 
and  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Uxbridge  Savings 
Bank,  President  and  trustee  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  Cor- 
poration, and  Life  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  Uxbridge  Free  public 
Library.  He  has  also  served  his  town  as  water  commissioner,  as 
selectman,  as  member  of  the  School  Committee,  as  member  of  the 
finance  committee  and  as  trustee  of  the  Thayer  School  Fund. 
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Mr.  Wheelock  is  a  man  full  of  energy  and  public  spirit,  an  influ- 
ential and  valuable  citizen.  Wherever  the  substantial  interest  of 
his  town  is  involved  he  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  promote  the  honor 
and  advancement  of  his  native  place.  For  instance,  the  town  owes 
its  improved  water  supply  largely  to  his  active  influence.  For 
years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Home  Market  Club.  He  belongs  to 
the  Odd  Fellows  Club,  with  the  degree  of  past  noble  grand.  la 
politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years  has  been  a  participant  in  and  a  consistent 
promoter  of  its  activities. 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  founded  his  home,  having  on 
October  15,  1873  married  Emogene  Atchinson,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Atchinson  of  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts.  Into  this  home  were 
born  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Stanley  H.  is  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1898,  of  Williams  College, 
1902,  and  of  Lowell  Textile  School,  1905.  He  is  a  director  and 
superintendent  of  the  Stanley  Woolen  Company.  The  daughter, 
Annie  A.,  is  a  graduate  of  Uxbridge  High  School,  class  of  1903,  of 
Burnham  School,  Northampton,  1905,  and  of  Smith  College,  1909. 
The  mother  did  not  live  to  see  either  of  her  children  graduate  from 
high  school  or  college.  She  died  April  12,  1898.  Mr.  Wheelock  mar- 
ried June  12,  1900,  Harriet  E.  Fuller,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wheelock's  sterling  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  an  out- 
door life  which  gave  him  the  sturdy  vigor  which  has  aided  to  the 
success  of  his  manhood.  Among  the  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  his  success  in  life  he  gives  the  primary  place  to  his  home  —  to 
his  mother.  While  he  does  not  undervalue  his  school  training  and 
the  personal  influence  of  devoted  teachers,  he  acknowledges  the 
potency  of  wholesome  early  companionships,  fully  appreciates  the 
benefits  of  private  study  and  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  virile 
men  in  active  life  yet  for  the  silent  abiding  influences  which  control 
unseen,  he  harks  back  to  that  mother  and  that  home. 

In  his  boyhood  days  vocational  guidance  had  not  a  vogue,  but 
the  father  showed  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  term  if 
he  gave  it  no  name,  by  making  his  calling  attractive  to  his  son  and 
inducting  hun  into  it.  The  son  has  improved  upon  the  father  by 
sending  his  son  through  college  and  technical  school  before  taking 
him  into  his  extensive  business.  This  is  vocational  guidance  plus 
efficiency. 
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SILAS  MANDEVILLE  WHEELOCK,  son  of  Jerry  and  Suky 
(Day)  Wheelock,  was  bom  in  Uxb ridge,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  November,  1817.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1901,  he  laid  down  his  useful  and  busy  life. 

His  father,  Jerry  Wheelock,  was  a  manufacturer,  and  the  son 
might  also  be  said  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  woolen  mill.  It 
was  before  the  day  of  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  laws.  Silas 
M.  Wheelock  was  put  to  work  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  earned  four- 
teen cents  a  day  and  his  board.  The  boy  had  little  encouragement 
to  spend  more  time  in  study  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
master  the  woolen  business.  That  was  his  task,  and  faithfully 
he  fulfilled  it,  working  in  all  departments  of  the  mill  as  operative 
or  overseer,  until  he  understood  the  business  thoroughly  and  was 
advanced  to  manager  and  mill  agent.  Later  he  managed  the  woolen 
department  in  a  commission  house  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

When  his  father  retired  in  1846,  the  two  sons,  Charles  A.  and 
Silas  M.  Wheelock,  formed  a  partnership  to  manufacture  satinets, 
plaid  lindsey,  and  tweeds.  In  1855,  they  decided  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  weaving  fancy 
cassimeres,  and  to  this  end  they  enlarged  their  mill  and  installed 
an  auxiliary  steam  engine.     The  venture  proved  a  success. 

In  1870  Mr.  Wheelock  enlarged  his  business,  buying  the  Harris 
Woolen  Plant  at  Putnam,  Connecticut,  and  forming  the  Putnam 
Woolen  Company  to  operate  it.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  company 
and  Manager  of  the  business.  In  ten  years,  a  second  factory  was 
purchased  and  more  water  power  added,  the  capital  stock  being  in- 
creased to  meet  the  cost.  As  this  enterprise  was  successful,  Mr. 
Wheelock  was  encouraged  to  buy  another  mill  property,  the  Cen- 
tral Mill  in  Uxbridge  in  1883.  The  new  Company  which  he  organ- 
ized to  operate  this  factory  was  called  the  Calumet  Woolen  Com- 
pany, and  when  in  1886,  this  company  increased  its  capital  stock  and 
purchased  the  Uxbridge  Woolen  Mill  to  add  to  its  plant,  which  was 
manufacturing  fancy  cassimeres,  it  was  natural  to  call  the  addi- 
tion the  Hecla  Mill. 

Mr.  Wheelock  now  found  that  the  management  of  these  mills 
and  the  Wacautuck  Mills,  as  his  first  plant  was  called,  was  too 
great  a  drain  upon  his  strength  and  in  1887  he  turned  over  the 
management  of  the  Putnam  business  to  his  son,  Eugene  A.  Whee- 
lock.    In  1891  he  gave  up  active  work  in  the  Wacautuck  Mill  also. 
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He  was  a  staunch  Whig  until  that  party  was  merged  in  the  Re- 
publican party  to  which  he  gave  adherence.  In  his  early  days,  he 
was  among  those  who  voted  for  William  Henry  Harrison  and  for 
Henry  Clay.  In  1888  and  1889,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  Second  Worcester  Senatorial  District  by  a  large 
majority,  serving  both  years  on  the  Committees  on  IManufacturing, 
and  Parishes  and  Societies.  In  1900  he  was  honored  by  election  as 
delegate  from  his  congressional  district  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

In  his  own  town,  he  served  for  three  years  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  giving  to  this  public  work  the  same  careful  attention 
Vv^hich  had  brought  him  success  in  his  private  business. 

For  forty-three  years,  from  1858  until  his  death,  Mr.  Wheelock 
was  Director  of  the  Blackstone  National  Bank.  He  had  also  served 
in  all  the  offices  of  the  Uxbridge  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was 
actively  interested  in  the  support  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  (Unitarian). 

Mr.  Wheelock  was  a  type  of  the  best  sort  of  business  man. 
Careful,  yet  prompt  to  see  and  seize  opportunity,  he  prided  him- 
self upon  paying  in  full  every  debt  when  due ;  a  wonderful  record 
for  a  manufacturer  in  a  long  working  life  during  which  he  passed 
successfully  through  several  periods  of  financial  panic. 

His  private  life  was  equally  blameless,  but  it  held  many  days  of 
sorrow  which  he  and  his  good  wife  bore  together  during  more  than 
fifty  years  of  wedded  life. 

Silas  M.  Wheelock  married  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1841,  Irene 
Taft,  daughter  of  Luke  Taft  of  Uxbridge.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character,  earnest  religious  faith,  and  attractive  personality. 
Of  the  five  children  who  were  bom  to  them,  the  eldest,  Ellen  Maria, 
married  Eben  B,  Haywood  of  Uxbi^idge  and  died  in  1871 ;  Eugene 
A.,  educated  at  Uxbridge,  and  Williston  Academy,  was  Agent  and 
afterwards  Treasurer  of  the  Putnam  Woolen  Company  and  he  died 
September  14,  1912;  the  youngest,  Henry,  was  a  graduate  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  for  about  a  year  was  Superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the  mills  of  the  Putnam  Woolen  Company.  He 
married,  in  1880,  Jennie  6.  Taft  of  Uxbridge,  and  lived  but  a  year 
afterwards.  His  fourth  child,  Arthur  Wheelock,  is  a  Manufacturer 
of  Uxbridge.  Alice  Augusta,  married  in  1874  to  Henry  R.  Smith  ot 
Leominster,  died  in  1891.  Mrs.  Wheelock  died  in  Uxbridge  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1900. 
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THE  old-time  Boston  merchant  has  always  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  mercantile  honor,  and  a  progressive  spirit. 
These  are  the  qualities  which  have  secured  success  for  the 
industries  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  A  former  great 
factor  in  our  commercial  interests  was  the  dry  goods  commission 
business.  The  commission  houses  were  the  representatives  of  the 
great  mill  and  manufacturing  interests  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
New  England  so  much  depended.  On  them  depended  in  a  great 
measure  the  organization  and  management  of  the  corporations  en- 
gaged in  these  enterprises,  the  kind  and  style  of  goods  manufac- 
tured, and  their  sale  and  distribution  throughout  the  land.  These 
great  establishments  are  not  so  common  as  in  the  past,  as  differ- 
ent methods  have  come  into  vogue.  The  record  of  one  of  the  old- 
time  representatives  of  this  business  is  an  interesting  theme. 

John  William  Wheelwright  was  long  identified  with  the  dry 
goods  commission  business  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  last  of 
these  merchants  of  Boston.  For  upwards  of  sixty -five  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  interests  which  made  this  sphere  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  of  so  much  importance.  At  his  decease  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  this  business. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  February  1,  1829,  but  came  to 
Boston  with  his  family  when  a  child  and  was  there  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  but  three  years  old, 
he  was  brought  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  his  mother.  His  fa- 
ther was  William  Wheelwright,  a  merchant,  who  was  bom  in  1798 
and  died  in  1832.  His  mother  was  Susan  Cunningham  Minns, 
born  May  23,  1806,  died  February  8,  1877.  He  was  descended  in 
direct  line  from  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  who  came  to  America  in 
1836  and  settled  in  Mount  Wollaston.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  Massachusetts,  especially  in  religious  and  political 
matters,  and  was  associated  with  his  sister-in-law,  the  celebrated 
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Anne  Hutchinson,  in  her  controversies  with  the  authorities  on  ques- 
tions of  religious  belief  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Wheelwright's  grandfathers  were  Thomas  Minns  and  John 
Wheelwright,  and  his  grandmothers  were  Susanna  Cunningham 
Mitchell  and  Lydia  Thayer. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Wheelwright  entered  the  dry  goods 
commission  house  of  Caleb  Chace  and  Company,  as  an  office  boy. 
Tliere  he  developed  such  marked  ability  and  attention  to  business 
that  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship and  the  firm  of  Chace,  Wheelwright  and  Company  was  organ- 
ized, Avith  their  place  of  business  in  Boston.  This  firm  continued 
successfully  for  ten  years  until  1861  when  it  was  changed  to  Chace, 
Wheelwright  and  Comerais.  The  firm  name  was  changed  to  Wheel- 
wright and  Comerais  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Chace  in  1862.  In  1868 
the  firm  name  was  again  changed  to  J.  W.  Wheelwright  and  Com- 
pany, when  Gen.  John  F.  Anderson  was  admitted  as  a  junior  part- 
ner. Subsequently  changes  w^ere  made  with  the  changes  of  partners 
and  the  admission  of  new  ones.  In  1868  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
Wheelwright,  Pippy  and  Company,  and  in  1869  it  w^as  AVheelwright, 
Pippy  and  Anderson.  In  1870,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pippy, 
the  firm  became  Wlieelwright,  Anderson  and  Company,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1887  when  General  Anderson  retired.  A  new  firm  was 
organized  with  'Mr.  Wheelright  still  at  the  head,  under  the  name  of 
Wheelwright,  Eldredge  and  Company.  Mr.  Eldredge  had  been  a 
partner  for  some  time,  representing  the  business  of  the  firm  in  New 
York.  In  1901  Mr.  Wheelwright  retired  from  active  participation 
after  an  uninterrupted  course  of  half  a  century  in  the  stirring  af- 
fairs and  changes  of  the  commission  business. 

Among  the  large  corporations  which  his  firm  at  different  times 
represented  as  selling  agents  were  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Cabot  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Company  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Farwell  Mills,  the  Fisher  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  Glendale  Mills  of  South  Carolina.  They  also  sold  the 
products  of  the  Lonsdale,  Hope  and  Blackstone  Mills,  of  the  Berke- 
ley ]\Iills,  and  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  of  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

At  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  business,  the  New  England 
manufacturing  industries  were  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
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He  haxi  seen  them  transferred  to  some  extent  in  the  coarser  cotton 
fabrics,  to  the  South,  nearer  the  fields  of  production  of  the  great 
staple.  Northern  capital  in  a  broad  spirit  had  encouraged  the 
development  of  labor  and  natural  resources  in  this  section  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Wlieelwright  had  recognized  this  change,  helped  for- 
ward enterprises  of  this  nature  and  acted  as  selling  agent  for  the 
products  of  the  mills  established  and  successfully  conducted  in  the 
South. 

For  many  years  he  was  Director  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company  of  Holyoke,  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  the 
Cabot  Manufacturing  Company  of  Brunswick,  Maine. 

He  never  held  any  political  office,  but  he  was  a  Republican  in 
politics. 

In  religious  matters  he  was  an  attendant  at  King's  Chapel  in 
the  Unitarian  faith. 

He  belonged  to  the  Union  Club  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  many  years,  the  Country  Club  of  Brookline,  and  the 
Eastern  Yacht  Club.  For  recreation  he  indulged  in  yachting  and 
driving. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was  married  November  23,  1863,  to  Sarah 
Messer,  daughter  of  William  Davis  and  Sarah  (Dutch)  Messer  and 
granddaughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Batch elder)  Dutch  and  of 
Francis  and  Anna  (Gould)  Messer  and  a  descendant  of  Zaeharia 
Herrick,  who  came  from  England  to  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in 
1636.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Arthur  W.  Wheelwright,  architect, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  Herbert  Windeler  (Laura  Wheel- 
wright). 

;Mr.  Wheelwright  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  April  15,  1916. 

He  was  a  man  of  particularly  gracious  personalitj'-.  He  was 
highly  regarded  for  his  unbending  honesty,  his  faithful  observance 
of  all  public  and  private  duties,  his  devotion  to  home  and  church. 
His  rise  to  remarkable  success  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  abilities 
reenforced  by  a  strict  concentration  of  his  energies  on  the  enter- 
prises which  he  undertook ;  and  he  always  attributed  to  the  strenu- 
ous discipline  of  his  early  days  his  habit  of  making  the  most  of 
every  opportunity.  He  was  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  and  his  career  furnishes  a  fine  object-lesson  to  poor  young 
men  with  ambition  to  win  their  way  to  honor  and  wealth. 
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JAMES  CLARKE  WHITE,  distinguished  physician  and  for 
many  years  leader  in  his  branch  of  the  profession  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  Belfast,  Maine,  July  7,  1833,  and  died 
at  his  residence  in  Boston,  January  5,  1916. 

He  was  the  son  of  James  Patterson  White,  bom  September  2, 
1800,  died  1879,  and  Mary  Ann  (Clarke)  White. 

His  grandfather  was  Robert  White,  born  1770,  died  in  1840; 
and  his  grandmothers  were  Susanna  Patterson  and  Mary  McDon- 
ald. His  grandfather  George  Clarke  was  born  in  1775  and  died  in 
1833. 

Dr.  White 's  father,  the  Hon.  James  Patterson  White,  was  Mayor 
of  Belfast  for  two  years  during  the  Civil  War  and  also  served  his 
district  in  the  Maine  State  Senate.  In  addition  to  other  manufac- 
turing interests  he  was  for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in  ship 
building.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the  Belfast 
(Maine)  Bank  and  was  its  President  until  his  death. 

The  early  life  of  Dr.  White  was  passed  in  Belfast,  Maine,  and 
he  fitted  for  college  at  the  old  Belfast  Academy  and  with  private 
tutors.  In  1849  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1853.  Among  other  members  of  this 
class,  who  later  achieved  distinction  in  various  walks  of  life,  were 
five  future  Harvard  professors,  a  Fellow,  and  a  Librarian  of  the 
University,  and  its  President  Emeritus,  Charles  William  Eliot. 

From  the  college  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  M.D.  there  in  1856.  His  printed  reminiscences 
give  not  only  an  interesting  account  of  the  medical  education  af- 
forded in  his  student  days,  but  a  valuable  summary  of  the  medical 
history  of  Boston  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  had  witnessed  the  entire  development  of  modem  medicine,  and 
in  his  special  field  of  skin  diseases  was  a  pioneer.  Of  this  subject  he 
had  made  a  study  in  Vienna  immediately  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

On  returning  to  this  country  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston  and  became  a  high  authority  on  dermatology,  of 
which  subject  he  was  for  a  long  period  a  professor  at  Harvard.  He 
was  actively  identified  with  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  first,  as 
lecturer,  in  the  early  sixties,  and  later  as  professor  of  chemistry  and 
instructor  in  medical  chemistry.  In  the  early  seventies  he  became 
Professor  of  Dermatology  and  continued  as  such,  in  addition  to 
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his  private  practice  as  a  physician,  until  he  was  made  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1902. 

His  close  intimacy,  dating  from  their  student  days,  with  men 
high  in  the  councils  of  Harvard  University  enabled  him  to  keep 
the  needs  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  constantly  before  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  University,  and  his  part  in  making  that  school 
one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world  was  an 
important  one.  He  was  also  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Dr.  White  retired  from  active 
practice  in  1911. 

In  addition  to  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, Dr.  White  had  become  widely  known  through  other  varied 
interests,  taking  an  active  part  in  clubs  and  societies,  including  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Thursday  Evening,  the  St. 
Botolph,  the  Harvard  and  the  Somerset  Clubs,  of  which  latter  he 
wrote  a  history  in  1913.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  member  of  the  American  Dermatolog- 
ical  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  was  at  one 
time  President  of  the  International  Dermatological  Association. 
He  was  a  foreign  honorary  member  of  dermatological  societies  in 
London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  in  Italy,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  several  other  similar  foreign  organizations  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  had  belonged  to  the  New 
York  Dermatological  Society  and  had  served  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican  and  in  his  church  affiliations  was 
a  Unitarian  and  a  member  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  which 
church  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  male  member  and 
of  whose  leading  committees  he  had  from  time  to  time  for  a  period 
of  forty-five  years  been  a  member.  As  a  writer,  Dr.  White  was  the 
author  of  "Dermatitis  Venenata"  and  "Sketches  from  My  Life," 
and  was  for  many  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals, 
reviews  and  periodicals.  The  list  of  his  published  medical  papers, 
lectures,  reviews,  editorials,  and  scientific  addresses,  numbers  more 
than  250  titles. 

He  had  made  six  trips  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  study  or 
recreation,  and  in  1900  and  again  in  1910  visited  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  addition  to  other  scientific  interests  he  had  from  boyhood  a 
strong  love  of  Ornithology  and  of  Botany,  and  had  searched  New 
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England  widely  for  wild  flowers,  preparing  from  his  collections  an 
extensive  herbarium. 

Always  a  great  reader,  he  was  unusually  well  informed  not  only 
in  things  pertaining  to  his  profession,  but  also  on  our  early  New 
England  history,  and  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  development 
of  Boston  throughout  the  half  century  during  which  he  had  known 
it.  His  knowledge  was  always  at  the  service  of  others,  and  up  to 
the  very  week  of  his  death  his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by 
younger  men.  By  his  patients,  co-workers  in  science,  students,  and 
friends,  he  was  alike  held  in  affectionate  regard. 

A  glance  at  his  salient  characteristics  will  perhaps  explain  to 
some  extent  Dr.  "White's  success  in  all  the  various  phases  of  his 
well  rounded  and  useful  life.  A  man  of  unusual  activity  and  vigor, 
both  physical  and  mental,  his  personality  was  a  striking  one. 
Straightforward  and  direct,  positive  and  outspoken,  himself  abso- 
lutely free  from  guile,  he  could  tolerate  no  deceitful  purpose  or  act 
in  others.  To  these  qualities  he  added  a  personal  dignity  and 
courteousness  of  bearing  and  manner  suggestive  of  the  old  school. 
Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  of  his  father  before  him,  that  in 
his  person  were  embodied  those  sterling  qualities  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  type  of  American  citizen  of  the  last  century. 

These  traits  of  character,  together  with  his  habits  of  industry, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  more  than  is  within  the  power  of  most 
men.  It  was  not  until  he  was  approaching  the  age  of  seventy  that 
he  relaxed  somewhat  his  tireless  routine  work  and  returned  for  the 
summer  months  to  the  State  of  Maine  for  which  he  had  always  held 
a  warm  attachment,  and  where  at  Dark  Harbor,  Islesborough,  on 
what  he  termed  the  "loveliest  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,"  he 
built  a  summer  residence.  There,  and  in  Boston  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  freely  and  keenly  social  inter- 
course with  his  friends  and  put  in  order  his  many  papers  and  es- 
says, and  wrote  and  printed  his  ''Sketches  From  My  Life."  In 
this  book  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  on  record  in  perma- 
nent form  the  accomplishments  of  a  singularly  full  and  complete 
life,  covering  over  eighty  years,  which  had  touched  many  im- 
portant persons  and  events. 

Dr.  White  was  married  on  November  5,  1862,  to  Martha  Anna 
Ellis,  of  Boston,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ellis.  Mrs.  White  died 
in  July,  1888,  and  he  is  survived  by  two  sons,  McDonald  E.  White, 
and  Dr.  Charles  J.  White.  There  are  also  eight  grandchildren, 
three  of  these  being  children  of  a  deceased  son,  Perrin  E.  White. 
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ON  August  25,  1909,  the  town  of  Westminster  celebrated  in 
a  very  fitting  manner  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  incorporation.  The  prime  mover  in  the  in- 
ception of  this  celebration,  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds 
needed  and  the  donor  to  the  town  of  several  hundred  copies  of 
the  history'  of  the  anniversary  exercise,  was  Wilbur  F.  Whitney, 
who  thus  manifested  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  town  in  which  he 
saw  the  light,  December  9,  1839.  He  died,  January  17,  1915,  at  his 
home  in  South  Ashbumham,  Massachusetts. 

He  was  the  typical  product  of  a  typical  New  England  town. 
His  father,  John  Whitney,  born  in  the  same  town,  September  12, 
1806,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Whitney,  born  in  England 
in  1593,  who  migrated  to  the  New  World  in  1635,  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  Great  Puritan  movement  that  shaped  the  civilization  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Whitney's  mother,  Eliza  Gushing,  was  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Gushing  of  Ashburnham,  a  man  noted  for  his 
ability,  public  spirit,  and  integrity.  Thus  Mr.  Whitney  was  fortu- 
nate in  his  ancestry  on  both  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  sides. 

He  was  reared  in  a  home  where  frugality,  sincerity,  love  of 
man,  and  fear  of  God  were  taught  and  exemplified.  In  a  small 
building  in  Westminster,  Mr.  John  Whitney  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  chairs  in  a  very  primitive  way.  Here  the  son  learned 
the  trade  of  chairmaking  which  in  later  years  he  developed  into 
an  art. 

Being  ambitious  for  an  education,  he  obtained  a  college  prepara- 
tion at  Wesleyan  Academy.  For  a  time  he  taught  school  and  was 
at  one  time  principal  of  the  Westminster  Academy  where  his  orig- 
inal methods  of  instruction  attracted  attention.  In  1862  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  Gollege  where  he  spent  two  years.  During  the 
Givil  War  his  father  lost  all  his  property,  and  the  eleven  ehil- 
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dren  were  compelled  to  learn  the  hard  lessons  taught  in  the  school 
of  poverty. 

While  in  college  Wilbur  Whitney's  funds  became  so  reduced 
that  he  was  obliged  to  walk  from  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Westminster,  Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  This  early  struggle  with  poverty  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
an  education  gave  him  a  warm  sympathy  with  young  people  who 
encounter  similar  difficulties,  and  many  young  men  and  women 
have  been  able  to  complete  a  college  course  through  his  generous 
aid. 

In  1865  he  began  the  business  of  chair  manufacturing  in  the 
village  of  South  Ashbumham  and  continued  in  the  same  business 
in  the  same  village  without  interruption  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. From  humble  beginnings  the  chair  industry  has  grown  and 
prospered  until  its  products  are  sent  into  nearly  every  section  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Twice  the  plant  has  been  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  each  time  rebuilt  in  ampler  proportions  and  with 
finer  equipment.  Mr.  Whitney's  methods  were  thoroughly  orig- 
inal. During  periods  of  business  depression  his  shops  never  closed. 
He  paid  his  employees  generous  wages  and  was  never  troubled 
by  a  strike.  The  men  who  had  been  employed  by  him  the  longest 
were  most  loyal  to  his  interests.  The  large  number  joining  in 
Christmas,  1914,  Greetings  of  Employees,  some  of  whom  were  over 
forty  years  in  his  employ,  show  their  gratitude  and  respect  to  their 
employer.  Several  men  trained  in  his  shops  have  gone  out  to  estab- 
lish industries  of  their  own  and  invariably  received  encouragement 
and  help  from  their  former  employer. 

Outside  of  business  interests  Mr.  Whitney  found  time  to  en- 
gage in  many  varied  activities.  He  served  the  town  in  official  ca- 
pacities and  in  1875  represented  it  in  the  Legislature.  He  was 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ashburnham  during  its 
existence,  was  Director  in  the  Beacon  Trust  Company  of  Boston, 
Director  in  several  other  corporations,  and  served  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  several  State  Charitable  Institutions.  He  had  a 
vital  interest  in  educational  matters  and  was  an  early  advocate  of 
business  and  industrial  courses  in  secondary  schools.  For  several 
years  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cush- 
ing  Academy,  which  profited  by  his  counsel,  time,  and  financial  as- 
sistance.    His  advanced  views  on  Penology  have  been  justified  by 
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many  reforms  in  penal  institutions  which  he  long  advocated. 
Many  discharged  prisoners  found  him  to  be  a  practical  friend  in 
time  of  need.  While  some  men  of  wealth  find  their  recreation  in 
golf,  yatching,  and  similar  amusements,  he  took  his  recreation  in 
frequent  trips  to  foreign  lands  and  found  the  studj''  of  archaeology 
a  fascination.  Students  of  archaeology  found  in  him  a  mine  of 
information  on  Egyptology.  His  uncompromising  atttude  on  the 
temperance  question  and  his  active  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
illegal  liquor  selling  incurred  the  enmity  of  those  whose  selfish  in- 
terests suffered,  but  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  law-abiding  citizens 
and  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  great  curse. 

He  inherited  a  strong  religious  nature  from  his  parents  and, 
as  his  name  "Wilbur  Fisk"  indicates,  he  was  early  affiliated  with 
the  Methodist  Church.  But  the  Peoples'  Evangelical  Church  of 
South  Ashburnham,  the  only  Protestant  church  in  the  village, 
owes  its  existence  to  his  broad  vision  and  generous  support.  In 
his  religious  views  he  was  broad,  tolerant,  liberal,  and  progressive. 
His  private  charities  were  many  and  the  poor  have  been  blessed  by 
his  benefactions. 

On  July  17,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Emeline  Jewell,  whose  an- 
cestor, Thomas  Jewell,  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Brain- 
tree  in  1639.  Five  children  have  been  bom  to  them:  Oscar  Jew- 
ell, Celena  Mower,  Luella  Gushing,  Ethel  Eloise,  Edith  Lillian. 
The  only  son,  Oscar,  was  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  died  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  Celena  married  William  Miller,  who  is  now 
associated  with  the  W.  F.  Whitney  Company.  Edith  married 
Oliver  Schoonmaker,  also  with  the  W.  F.  Whitney  Company. 
Luella  married  Frank  C.  Dunn  of  Gardner.  Three  of  the  daugh- 
ters are  college  graduates  and  all  shared  their  father's  interests  in 
education,  travel,  art,  and  philanthropy. 

From  his  large  and  successful  experience,  Mr.  Whitney  wrote 
for  the  readers  of  this  work,  for  young  people  desiring  the  high- 
est success:  "Be  temperate,  self-reliant,  original,  regarding  work 
not  as  a  curse  but  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege ;  learn  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession and  master  it;  seek  for  new  ideas,  and  give  your  best  to 
your  fellow  men. ' ' 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  which  guided  his  life  to  a  place 
of  large  success  and  wide  usefulness. 


ASAHEL  LYMAN  WILLISTON 

A  LYMAN  WILLISTON,  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  and 
Christian,  was  bom  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  De- 
•  cember  13,  1834.  He  died  there  April  1,  1915.  He  came 
of  a  line  of  honorable  ancestry.  In  this  line  was  Edward  Pay- 
son,  who  came  from  England  to  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1635 ; 
and  John  Williston,  who  came  from  England  to  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1688.  In  addition  to  these,  his  family  gave  to  the  coun- 
try many  noted  clergymen  and  prominent  educators.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Eev.  Payson  Williston  (1763-1856),  the  son  of 
the  pastor  at  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
mother was  Sarah  Birdseye,  the  daughter  of  the  pastor  at  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Asahel  Lyman, 
who  married  Lucy  Parsons.  Rev.  Payson  Williston  was  the  first 
minister  in  the  town  of  Easthampton  where  the  sons,  Samuel, 
Nathan  Birdseye,  and  John  Payson  were  born.  Samuel  was  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer,  the  benefactor  of  colleges  and  founder  of 
Williston  Seminary,  a  co-educational  school  in  the  beginning,  but 
since  1863  a  boys'  academy.  Nathan  became  a  banker  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont.  John  Payson  (1803-1872),  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he  was  a  success- 
ful chemist  and  the  inventor  of  Payson 's  Indelible  Ink,  which  busi- 
ness has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  three  generations. 

From  his  father,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and,  although 
quiet  and  reserved,  a  man  of  forceful  influence  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  from  his  mother,  Cecilia  Lyman,  a  woman  of  gentleness 
and  refinement,  Lyman  Williston  received  his  moral  and  spiritual 
inheritance.  He  had  the  New  England  conscience,  but  he  lacked 
not  the  Christian  graces.  Thus  endowed  and  educated,  he  became 
one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  church,  school,  and  State.  He 
never  had  great  physical  endurance,  but  he  carried  many  burdens, 
assumed  large  responsibilities,  and  did  his  full  tale  of  work,  for 
through  all  he  was  cheerful,  methodical,  persistent. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  North- 
ampton.    His  academic  course  was  taken  in  Williston  Seminary, 
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the  school  his  uncle  had  founded,  where  he  graduated  in  1853. 
Here  his  education  in  schools  ended.  His  father  had  invested 
largely  in  the  Greenville  Manufacturing  Company  of  Northamp- 
ton, manufacturers  of  sheetings  and  other  cotton  goods.  This  when 
added  to  other  business  interests  proved  too  great  a  burden  for  the 
father,  and  Lyman,  the  only  son  and  only  helper  near,  volunteered 
to  aid.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  became  man- 
ager and  superintendent  of  this  company.  He  was  connected  ac- 
tively with  the  enterprise  more  than  thirty-one  years  and  filled  the 
offices  of  Treasurer  and  President  of  the  Corporation.  He  was 
President  at  the  time  the  property  was  sold  in  1883.  He  was  con- 
nected with  other  business  and  manufacturing  interests  in  North- 
ampton and  elsewhere.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  Director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Northampton.  He  became  President  in 
1887  and  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death. 

He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  he  served  in  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  Northampton  in  1877.  He  served  many 
years  as  member  of  the  Public  Library  Committee,  and  was  cus- 
todian of  its  trust  funds.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Sewer  Com- 
mission six  years.  He  never  sought  public  office,  and  when  asked 
by  his  fellow  citizens  to  stand  for  Mayor  for  two  successive  years 
(1899-1900),  he  decined  the  honor. 

He  was  prominent  in  business  affairs  and  in  good  citizenship, 
but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  service  to  educational  insti- 
tutions and  for  his  aid  in  the  work  of  the  churches.  For  his  devo- 
tion and  success  in  these  labors  he  holds  a  place  among  leading  bene- 
factors. 

Early  in  life  he  became  interested  in  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary. In  1867  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  and  in  1873  he  became 
Treasurer.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  gave  the  institution  most 
devoted  and  efficient  and  gratuitous  services.  He  did  more.  He 
led  the  way  in  generous  donations  where  large  givers  were  few. 
He  gave  the  Astronomical  Observatory  with  its  site  and  equip- 
ment. He  also  gave  a  major  portion  of  Lyman  Williston  Hall, 
built  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  When  the  Semi- 
nary became  a  college  he  wrought  for  its  enlargement,  and  when 
the  original  and  main  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  he  was  one 
of  the  few  whose  courage  and  faith  were  sufficient  unto  the  day. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Building  Committee  and 
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under  his  guiding  hand  the  College  was  rebuilt,  more  amply  and 
more  beautifully  than  before.  Through  all  these  laborious  years  he 
wrought  and  he  gave.  A  leading  Massachusetts  newspaper  pub- 
lished the  following: 

"The  present  prosperity  and  influence  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  faithful  and  never  failing  in- 
terest of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lyman  Williston  of  Northampton.  He 
was  its  Treasurer  for  forty-two  years.  During  his  entire  term  of 
office  his  efforts  for  its  advancement  have  been  unremitting  and 
he  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  its  cause.  During  his  term 
of  office,  Mr.  Williston  was  the  executive  head  of  the  school,  and 
that  his  hand  may  long  be  felt  in  its  direction,  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  all  who  have  its  interest  at  heart." 

Mount  Holyoke  College  made  large  demands  upon  Mr.  Willis- 
ton's  time  and  strength.  But  Amherst  College  also  sought  his 
aid.  He  was  a  member  of  a  special  committee  in  1882  that  under- 
took the  rebuilding  of  Walker  Hall,  after  that  building  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
remodelled  the  College  Library.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  which  had  charge  of  building  the  splendid  Pratt  Gym- 
nasium. The  increased  efficiency  of  the  College  always  enlisted  his 
support.  The  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1881,  and  Mount  Holyoke  College  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1914. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Williston  was  elected  Trustee  of  Williston  Semi- 
nary. He  was  President  of  the  Board  from  1885  to  1895.  He 
became  Treasurer  in  1880  and  served  in  this  office  and  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Finance  Committees  until  his  death.  His  connection 
with  this  school  was  even  more  intimate  and  of  more  importance  to 
the  school  than  was  his  connection  with  the  colleges.  A  boys' 
academy  presents  problems  which  differ  from  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  a  college  for  young  women.  The  unexpected  is  usually 
happening.  Mr.  Williston  listened  patiently,  offered  his  opinion 
kindly,  his  advice  sympathetically,  and  often  yielded  his  judgment 
when  it  differed  from  the  judgment  of  others  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  large  measure  he  filled 
the  place  of  the  Founder  after  his  uncle's  death,  and  all  he  did  for 
the  school  was  done  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Williston  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Smith  College  in  1876, 
when  the  College  was  founded.     His  interest  in  other  institutions 
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never  prevented  him  from  giving  to  Smith  the  best  that  he  had. 
He  served  on  most  of  its  important  committees  and  his  interest  was 
unabated  until  the  end. 

Mr.  Williston's  interest  in  church  matters  began  in  early 
youth.  While  residing  in  Florence,  a  ward  of  Northampton,  he 
with  his  father  took  the  initiative  in  founding  the  Congregational 
Church  there.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty-six  charter  members, 
chairman  of  its  first  Building  Committee  and  one  of  its  first  dea- 
cons. After  his  removal  to  Northampton  Center  he  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  a  deacon  of  the  same,  and  al- 
ways ready  with  purse  and  hand  to  meet  any  need. 

The  influence  and  activities  of  a  soul  so  large  and  earnest  could 
not  be  confined  to  his  home  country  and  city.  In  1881  he  was 
chosen  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  whose  activities  on  behalf  of  religion  and 
education  are  world  wide.  For  a  year  he  served  on  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  Board  and  was  often  called  upon  when  special  in- 
terests sought  assistance. 

He  and  Mrs.  Williston  also  ably  assisted  the  girls'  school  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Gulick  in  Spain,  the  first  institution  purposing  fe- 
male advancement  in  that  country. 

While  Mr.  Williston  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  never  failed  to  lend  his  influence  to  every  good  meas- 
ure, by  whomsoever  originated.  He  had  travelled  much  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  world  movements. 

He  married,  June  12,  1861,  Sarah.  Tappan  Stoddard.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Professor  Solomon  and  Frances  (Greenwood) 
Stoddard.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  sweetness  and  nobility  of 
character,  possessed  unusual  mental  attainments,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  her  family  and  friends.  Her  childhood  was  passed  in 
the  home  of  a  college  professor  and  within  a  college  circle  and  so  in 
later  years  her  service  as  Trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  had 
for  her  peculiar  interest  and  awoke  the  delights  of  youth. 

Four  children  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williston  are  living: 
Robert  L.,  manufacturer  in  Northampton;  Harry  S.,  a  manufac- 
turer in  Lynn;  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Starkweather,  wife  of  a  successful 
real  estate  man  in  Hartford,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bullard,  wife  of 
Judge  Bullard  of  Hartford. 


ALBERT  WOOD 

ALBERT  WOOD,  for  more  than  forty  years  a  leader  in  Med- 
ical affairs  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  North- 
borough,  February  19,  1833.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  September  26,  1912.  He  was  a  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Bowman)  Wood.  He  was  descended  from 
William  Wood,  who  was  bom  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1852.  He 
is  believed  to  have  come  to  New  England  to  collect  the  material  for 
the  book,  ' '  New  England  Prospects. ' '  This  enthusiastic  description 
of  the  new  country  was  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  emigra- 
tion from  England  after  its  publication  in  London,  in  1686. 
William  Wood  again  came  to  America  in  1638  with  his  nephew, 
Hon.  Thomas  Flint,  and  settled  in  Concord.  The  first  mention  of 
the  Indian  name  of  Concord  in  print  is  found  in  "New  England 
Prospects."  He  died  in  Concord  in  1671.  His  son,  Abraham 
W^ood,  removed  to  Sudbury ;  and  his  son,  Samuel,  removed  to 
Northborough  in  1749,  where  he  built  a  fulling  mill.  He  was  Cap- 
tain of  the  Company  of  Minute  Men  in  General  Ward's  regiment 
which  marched  on  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  served  during  the  war.  Abraham  Wood,  his  son, 
was  a  Drummer  in  the  Northborough  Company  of  Minute  Men 
of  General  Ward's  regiment,  which  marched  in  the  Lexington 
Alarm,  and  was  Sergeant  in  Captain  Timothy  Brigham's  Company, 
Colonel  Cushing's  regiment,  which  in  August,  1777,  reinforced  the 
Northern  Army  at  Bennington.  Lydia  Johnson  Wood,  the  wife  of 
Abraham  Wood,  is  on  record  as  having  melted  all  her  pewter  ware 
to  make  bullets  to  fire  at  the  British. 

Samuel  Wood,  son  of  Abraham  Wood,  lived  and  died  ia  North- 
borough. He  married  Elizabeth  Bowman,  who  was  descended 
from  the  Valentine  family  of  Hopkinton.  Albert  Wood,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Bowman  Wood,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Northborough.  He  attended  the  Allen 
Classical  School  at  West  Newton,  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  iri  1856. 

From  1856  to  1859  he  taught  school  and  in  1859  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1862.  He 
then  entered  the  Army  Hospitals  for  a  year  and  served  through- 
out the  Civil  War  in  the  Army.     He  was  Assistant  Surgeon  in 
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the  Twenty-Ninth  Regiment,  JMassaehusetts  Volunteers,  from  July 
7,  1862,  to  August  7,  1863 ;  Surgeon  of  First  Regiment,  I\Iassaehu- 
setts  Cavalry,  from  August,  1863,  to  November,  1864;  Acting  Staff 
Surgeon  United  States  Army  till  May  17,  1865,  on  duty  mostly  at 
City  Point  Hospital,  Virginia. 

He  removed  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  about  1865  and  was 
City  Physician  for  five  years.  Surgeon  at  the  City  Hospital  for 
ten  years,  and  was  also  one  of  the  trustees.  He  v/as  Treasurer 
of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  from  1874  and  of  the  Worcester 
Insane  Asylum  from  1877.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
burn Free  Dispensary  for  several  years  and  a  trustee  of  the  Me- 
morial Hospital.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  United  States  Pen- 
sion Examiners  for  twenty-five  years,  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Administrations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity.  From  January  15,  1889,  he  was 
a  Medical  Director  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
In  addition  to  all  this  special  service  Dr.  Wood  always  had  a  large 
professional  practice. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  Worcester  Club,  and  many  medical  societies. 
He  was  a  councillor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Medical  Directors  of 
Life  Insurance  Companies. 

He  was  always  a  student  and  an  active  working  member  in  any 
department  of  practice  or  research  that  he  undertook. 

In  political  life  his  connection  was  with  the  Republican  party, 
but  he  was  never  ambitious  for  public  office. 

His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
and  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Unity  Church  when  pro- 
fessional duties  permitted. 

He  was  married  July  7,  1868,  to  Emma  Allen  of  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  daughter  of  William  and  Emily  Chandler  Allen  of 
Pomfret,  Connecticut.  Their  children  were:  Albert  Bowman 
Wood  and  Emily  Chandler  Wood.  His  first  wife  died  February 
26,  1892.  He  married,  second,  on  July  13,  1893,  J.  Isabel  Cleveland, 
daughter  of  Edwin  C.  Cleveland  and  Anna  R.  Goddard,  grand- 
daughter of  Isaac  Goddard  of  Royalton,  Vermont,  and  Rebecca 
AYoodward  of  Worcester. 
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LOUIS  AUGUSTUS  WOODBURY,  for  forty  years  a  leading 
physician  in  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Salem,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  1,  1844.  His  ancestry  in  this  country  went 
l)ack  on  his  father's  side  to  John  Woodbury  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1624,  and  on  his  mother's  side  to  Evan  Jones  who  was 
bom  in  Whales  about  1678,  and  came  to  Newbury  about  1712. 
His  grandparents  were  Luke  Woodbury  of  Salem  [bom  1751, 
died  1827],  who  married  Elizabeth  Kemp;  and  Hezekiah  Jones 
of  Salem  [bom  1769,  died  1824],  who  married  Dolly  Head.  His 
father  was  Washington  Woodbury,  born  April  28,  1803,  died  No- 
vember, 1891.  His  mother  was  Dolly  Head  Jones,  bom  July  12, 
1807,  died  November,  1886. 

Dr.  Woodbury's  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Coming  to  manhood  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  in  the  battle  throes  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  had  a  share  in  the  great  days  of  the  60 's,  which  made  us  a 
free,  and,  at  last,  a  united  nation.  He  heard  the  calls  to  arms 
which  echoed  in  every  town  and  hamlet  of  New  England  and  en- 
listed November  13,  1862,  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  16th  Regi- 
ment, New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  sent  to  the  far 
South  and  had  a  share  in  the  battle  and  capture  of  Fort  Butte 
a  la  Rose  at  Port  Hudson.  He  was  taken  ill  and  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  remained  through  June  and  July, 
1863.  He  was  discharged  from  service  August  20,  1863,  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service. 

After  his  return  from  the  war  he  decided,  led  by  his  associa- 
tions and  by  a  strong  personal  preference,  to  take  up  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  his  life  work.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  graduated  therefrom  with  the  regular  degree  of  M.D. 
He  at  once  began  practice  in  Groveland,  INIassachusetts,  where  he 
continued  his  work  until  within  five  years  of  his  death. 

Dr.  W^oodbury  was  a  fine  example  of  that  devotion  to  the  lives 
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and  interests  of  his  patients  which  Ian  MacLaren  so  heartily  de- 
scribes in  his  ''A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School."  He  was  the  "good 
physician"  to  all  the  town.  He  saw  those  whom  he  had  brought 
into  the  world  become  leaders  in  business,  social,  and  professional 
life  and  took  a  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerned  them.  He 
was  a  family  physician.  Little  children  were  happy  with  him  and 
he  had  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  aged. 

Always  of  fine  literary  taste  he  was  a  lover  of  history  and 
biography  and  gave  himself  to  genealogical  study  with  great  de- 
light. He  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the  Boston  Transcript,  and 
other  similar  papers,  on  historical  and  biographical  themes. 
Among  his  published  works  may  be  noted  the  following: — "A 
Contribution  to  the  Early  History  of  Medicine  in  Haverhill," 
"Inscriptions  from  the  Old  Cemetery  in  Groveland,"  "Early  Min- 
isters of  Bradford,"  "An  Historical  Sketch  of  Bradford  in  the 
Revolution. ' '  To  show  his  interest  in  his  native  town  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  had  a  photograph  made  of  every  house  in  Grove- 
land  and  wrote  an  accompanying  sketch  of  the  history  of  each 
house. 

Dr.  Woodbury  was  a  man  of  strong  social  instincts  and  was 
a  member  of  many  organizations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Groveland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  which  he  was 
for  a  long  time  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society;  the  New  Hampshire  Association  of  Army  Surgeons; 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association;  the  Haverhill  INIedical  Club; 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society;  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute at  Salem,  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Order, 

His  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  where  he  was  a  vestryman  in  Trinity  Church  of  Haver- 
hill. In  political  life  he  allied  himself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
though  he  had  never  occupied  political  office. 

Dr.  Woodbury  was  twice  married.  In  1869  he  married  Alice 
Chester  Stanwood  of  North  Andover.  She  died  in  May,  1889. 
In  September,  1890,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  he  married 
Helen  Ney  Robinson,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Flavilla  S.  (Ney) 
Robinson,  granddaughter  of  Charles  and  Hannah  (Folsom)  Rob- 
inson, and  of  Stanley  and  Sophia  (Barker)  Ney;  and  a  descendant 
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from  John  Robinson  who  came  from  England  to  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1640,  and  of  Samuel  Ney  or  Nay  who  came  from 
Island  of  Jersey  to  Raymond,  New  Hampshire.  One  son,  who  died 
in  infancy,  was  born  of  the  first  marriage. 

Doubtless  his  army  experience  had  much  to  do  with  the  les- 
sening of  Dr.  Woodbury's  physical  powers  as  he  entered  his  seven- 
ties. On  July  18,  1916,  he  passed  over  to  join  that  Grand  Army 
which  bivouacs  on  the  plains  of  eternal  peace. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Groveland, 
and  were  most  impressive.  Large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  were  present  to  testify  to  the  high  esteem  which  the  town 
had  for  him.  The  flowers  which  decorated  the  hall  were  from 
the  gardens  of  those  to  whom  he  had  ministered.  Little  chil- 
dren brought  their  offerings  and  mourned  him  as  their  benefac- 
tor. Many  organizations  were  represented  by  their  officers  and 
members.  Before  the  impressive  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  been  read  by  the  rector,  the  Knights  Templar  stood  as  a  guard 
over  their  honored  brother  for  an  hour  while  friends  and  neigh- 
bors said  their  last  farewell.  The  interment  was  in  Riverview. 
There  the  commitment  service  of  the  church  was  read  and  "taps" 
were  sounded  by  the  bugler  of  Charles  Sumner  Post,  G.  A.  R.  So 
a  good  soldier  ended  his  last  battle. 
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JOHN  FRANKLIN  YOUNG 

OF  the  highest  distinction  and  ability  in  his  profession,  Dr. 
John  Franklin  Young  was  also  a  man  of  marked  personality 
and  influence  in  all  the  large  and  important  affairs  of  the 
time  and  place  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  born  in  Stafford,  New 
Hampshire,  September  7,  1842.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  December  3,  1911. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Franklin  Young  (1806-1883)  and 
Phoebe  Huekins  Hayes.  His  father's  parents  were  Jonathan 
Young  and  Mary  Hill ;  his  maternal  grandparents,  John  Hayes  and 
Mary  Chamberlain.  The  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  the 
Academy  at  Wolfboro,  New  Hampshire,  tutors  and  private  schools, 
provided  the  means  of  his  early  education.  The  son  of  a  farmer, 
his  personal  preference  led  him  to  the  medical  profession,  and  he 
entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia,  New 
York,  in  1868.  He  studied  Ophthalmology  and  Gynecology  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1883-4,  and  later  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic. 

He  began  his  medical  practice  at  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  remained  from  1870  to  1874,  removing  then  to  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  the  city  in  which  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
long  and  active  life.  In  addition  to  a  large  private  practice,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Anna  Jacques  Hospital  from 
1884  to  1912,  of  the  Board  of  Health  from  1882  to  1888,  and  a 
member  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  Physicians  at  the  Danvers  Hos- 
pital. He  was  also  local  examiner  for  the  New  York  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  New  York  Life,  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life,  the  National  Life,  and  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. He  was  a  Fellow  and  Councillor  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society;  a  member  of  the  Essex  North  District  IMedical  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  Vice-President  in  1894  and  1895,  President 
in  1896-7 ;  and  a  member  of  the  Newburyport  IMedical  Club. 
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In  the  daily  practice  of  his  profession,  aside  from  these  pro- 
fessional public  duties,  his  rich  intellectual  gifts,  thorough  train- 
ing, and  long  experience  commanded  confidence  in  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  while  his  sympathetic  interest  in  his  patients  won  their 
love  and  esteem.  As  their  personal  friend  and  adviser  he  rendered 
that  invaluable  service  that  is  only  possible  for  physicians  of  high 
attainments  and  strong  character. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  his  professional  work  alone  that  Dr. 
Young  was  the  helpful  citizen  and  able  promoter  of  all  that  is 
most  excellent  in  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  community. 
His  breadth  of  training  and  natural  ability  gave  him  a  command- 
ing influence  and  led  to  his  constant  activity  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic importance.  Always  a  student  himself,  he  had  a  profound  in- 
terest in  the  vital  affairs  of  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  of  Newburyport  from  1878  to  1884,  from  1892  to 
1894,  and  again  from  1900  to  1906,  serving  for  several  years  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board.  This  and  other  public  services  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  earnest  student  to  the  end  of  his  life  as 
truly  as  when  he  began  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  is  sought  in 
schools  and  colleges,  kept  him  in  the  front  of  intellectual  progress. 
But  his  was  not  the  erudition  of  the  recluse  or  of  the  mere  lover 
of  literature  for  the  pleasure  it  affords.  He  possessed  the  faculty, 
as  rare  as  it  is  valuable,  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  practical 
ends. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Public  Library  and  of  the  St.  John's 
Lodge  of  Masons.  Politically  he  was  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party.  His  church  associations  were  Unitarian  and  he  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Unitarian  Association.  A  lover  of  music  and  a 
believer  in  its  great  influence  in  civic  and  individual  benefit,  he  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Newburyport  Choral  Union  and  of  the 
Fortnightly  Club. 

On  the  twentieth  of  October,  1887,  he  was  married  to  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  William  and  Catharine  Langlands,  whose  grand- 
parents were  "William  and  Margaret  (Templeton)  Langlands,  and 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Taylor)  Campbell.  One  son  was  bom  to  them, 
John  Franklin,  Junior. 
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